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Crystal  gazer  . . . Henman  delights  in  lifting  his  first  major  ATP  title 
at  the  Sydney  International  photograph:  rickrycrgft 

Cryptic  crossword  by  Araucaria 


Across 

7 He  bungs  news  about  beer  {&) 
t'i  Spiked  hairpiece  through  which 
to  eavesdrop  (6) 

: 10  See  2*1  across 
11,12  Butler lly  bank:  Hie  Guardian 
will  be  First  for  tax  with  no 
capital  (10,6) 

14  Temporary  housing  area:  I forgot 
to  say  it  came  about  (8) 

1 5 Hold  Greek  character  In  a 
row  (6) 

17  Affront  in  month  that's 

incomplete  lor  Its  predecessor  (6) 
20  Russian  paper,  size  6.  at  work  (B> 


22  Street  song  or  catch?  (6) 

23  Sea-captain  moving  a 
metre?  (10) 

24,10  Wild  (lower  flourished,  one 
unknown  to  our  era  before  (8) 

25  Urge  to  Initiate  labour  (6) 

26  Make  it  Impossible  for  Mrs 
Grundy  to  eat  half  a 
cream  cake  (8) 

Down 

t Fit  lender  for  the  drop  of  a 
bucket?  (4-4) 

2 See  6 

3.22  down  Convulsion  in  heaven's 


Tennis  Sydney  International  

Henman  breaks 
down  the  barriers 


Martin  Palmer  In  Sydney 


AND  FOR  my  next  act  . . . 
well,  its  going  to  be  hard  to 
avoid  a letdown.  Tim  Hen- 
man's victory  in  the  final  of  the  Syd- 
ney International  last  Saturday 
means  that  in  the  opening  two 
weeks  of  1997  he  has  achieved  his 
objectives  for  the  year  a first  tour- 
nament victory  on  the  senior  tour 
and  a place  in  the  world’s  top  20. 

Henman,  the  beaten  finalist  in  the 
Qatar  Open  the  week  before, 
dropped  his  serve  in  the  third  game 
at  the  White  City  stadium,  but  domi- 
nated the  final  from  then  on  to  beat 
20-year-old  Carlos  Moya  6-3  *3-1  and 
rise  to  14th  in  the  rankings.  Moya, 
incidentally,  is  one  of  14  Spaniards 
in  the  top  100  compared  with 
Britain's  two  (Henman  and  Greg 
Rusedski). 

The  match  was  played  in  blustery 
conditions  and  while  Moya's  frustra- 
tion mounted,  particularly  as  his 
powerful  forehand  was  blown  off 
course,  Henman  kept  his  compo- 
sure. The  British  No  i's  consistently 
deep  approach  shots  allowed  him  to 
gel  tu  the  net  and  maintain  the  pres- 
sure on  Ills  opponent,  who  was 
swept  away  in  tile  second  set. 

lire  exotically  named  Dr  Wil- 
berforce  Vaughan  Eaves,  who  was 
burn  in  Australia  hut  played  in 
Britain's  Davis  Cup  team,  was  the 
last  British  player  to  win  the  event. 
95  years  ago. 

"It’s  great  to  come  away  with  the 


gate  causing  awkward  situation 

. - - (6,6) 

4 ...  for  its  keeper,  a chap  with  a 
safe  job?  (8) 

5 Colour  exercise  for  the 
absent-minded  (5,5) 

6,2  Quarters  to  suit  (we  hear) 
dispatch  of  suitor  (6-4) 

8 Actress  Lee  to  care  about 
motorway  (6) 

1 3 Where  steam  goes  down  the 
drain?  (2,3.5) 

16  Financially  13,  therefe  an  awful 
din  about  (2,3,3) 

18  Brewer^  material,  meal  for 
helper  on  round  (3-5) 

1 B Small  PC  shows  how  cats  get 
cream  (6) 

21  Buddhist  stories  for  Muslim 
women  (6) 

22  See  3 

24  Archer  to  provide  story  (4) 


title.  This  is  definitely  extra  special,” 
Henman  said  after  his  52-minute 
destruction  of  an  opponent  ranked 
28th  in  the  world.  "It  was  a mental 
battle  with  the  wind  and  I was  a little 
nervous.  It  was  a question  of  over- 
coming that." 

Henman,  who  won  $46,000,  said 
his  next  aim  was  to  break  into  the 
top  10  and  that  he  was  unconcerned 
about  the  pressure  this  put  on  him. 
“You  have  to  set  targets  for  yourself. 
Wien  you  achieve  them  you  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board  and  set 
them  higher,  and  111  set  them  for 
the  top  10. 

Looking  back  at  tennis  in  Britain, 
we  have  struggled  as  a nation  in  this 
respect.  It's  obviously  satisfying  to 
put  tennis  back  on  the  map,  and  I 
hope  to  do  that  for  many  more 
years." 

Britain's  Davis  Cup  coach,  David 
Lloyd,  said:  “It  is  great  for  British 
tennis  and  great  for  Tim  himself 
because,  not  only  was  this  his  first 
tournament  win,  but  he  has  played 
exceptionally  well.  He  demolished 
Muya  in  the  second  set:  it  was  a 
great  performance. 

"Cuiifiilence-wise  lie  is  at  the  tup 
of  his  game  right  now.  When  you 
are  confident  and  believe  in  ymir- 
self,  all  tile  other  little  tilings,  like 
jet-lag,  you  forget.” 

Lloyd's  reference  to  j el-lag  fol- 
lowed Henman’s  dasli  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  after  losing  to  Jim  Courier 
in  the  Qatar  Open  final  to  be  in  time 
for  his  opening  match  here.  He 
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arrived  just  in  time  to  beat  the 
Italian  Renzo  Furlan  in  straight seu 
and  then  met  three  opponents  o(the 
highest  quality:  Sergi  Bragutra 
Alex  O'Brien  and  Goran  Ivanisesif 
Against  encli  of  these  he  dropped 
the  first  set  before  turning  things 
around  through  his  own  positive 
approach  raLher  than  through  any 
unenforced  subsidence  by  hi! 
opponent. 

Henman's  cool  powers  of  recov-  j 
ery  were  at  their  most  effective 
against  Ivanisevic,  the  world  No  3. 
whose  most  memorable  achieve 
ment  ultimately  was  to  demolish 
one  of  the  hi-tech  rackets  built  to 
withstand  his  thunderous  serving. 
From  6-6  in  the  second  set,  Henman 
allowed  Ivanisevic  just  one  point  in 
the  tiebrenk  and  one  game  in  the 
deciding  set.  — 7Jif  Observer 

Stephen  Bierley  adds:  When  Aus- 
tralia's Mark  Philippoussis  puIN  ■ 
out  of  the  Australian  Open  1m 
Sunday  with  a damaged  right  arm. 
some  Australian  tennis  comment 
tors  saw  something  sinister  behind 
the  20-year-old's  withdrawal  from 
the  Grand  Slam  tournament,  whih 
began  on  Monday. 

The  conspiracy  theory  is  ihi- 
once  Philippoussis.  referred  14  fc 
everybody  us  “Said"  because  of  h 
exceptional  serve  anti  power.  «.* 
that  Britain's  Tim  Henman  had*' 
the  Sydney  Open  he  lost  heart  zt 
decided  that,  rather  Ilian  suffer  c 
ignominy  of  lnsing  In  a Poniind- 
firsl  ri'iind,  lie  wmilri  pullout 
However,  the  explanation  ufiri' 
by  Philippoussis  may  be  nearnd 
truth:  "Tilings  si-filled  to  be  .ev. 
along  well  but  the  pain  came  to- 
while  I was  practising,  it  is  a bin-: 
disappointment  not  in  p4  ta 
because  this  is  my  city  and  Ik 
the  courts,  but  I have  unify 
ahead  of  me  and  it  would  be  O' 
jeopardise  my  ful  11  re." 


Last  week's  solution 
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Rugby  Union  International:  Wales  34  United  States ^ 

Wales  decline  to  hurt  Eagles 

David  Plummer  in  Cardiff  I ran  ,araf ly  ^ 

and  it  was  only  when  Cratg 

WALES  were  encouraged,  the  Qulnnell  entered  the  action 

United  States  were  disap-  10  minutes  from  die  end  um8  1 

pointed  and  the  paltry  crowd  of  forward  varied  his  angles  ol  | 

13,500  left  the  National  approach  and  made  defenders 

Stadium  last  Saturday  deflated  think.  1 

after  watching  a match  that  re-  The  statistics  told  the  mory-  j 

fleeted  Wales's  decline  In  the  The  Wales  scrum-half  Ro ben 

past  decade.  When  these  sldea  Hawley  received  the  ball Jo 

last  met,  10  years  ago,  the  times;  his  opposite  numbw 

Eagles  were  beaten  by  46  points.  Andre  Bachelet,  the  Eagles 
Wales  took  the  opportunity,  scorer,  had  It  in  his  hands  o 
against  opponents  not  expected  occasions.  The  US  tended  w 

to  put  up  much  of  a struggle,  to  concede  penalties  and 

show  off  their  new  game.  This  the  ball  over  time  and  again 

Involves  scoring  tries,  some-  the  loose,  so  Wales  were  o 

thing  Wales  have  not  been  very  front  foot  for  virtually  me  611 

good  at  for  quite  a while.  80  minutes.  . 

They  registered  four  against  The  more  ball  they 

the  Eagles:  the  first  came  after  more  Eagles'  deficiencies 

a forward  paaa;  the  second  fol-  exposed,  yet  Wales  failed 

lowed  a remarkable  pirouette  profit  much.  Too ,nan5'0.  .h  y| 

from  the  captain  Scott  Gibbs  forwards  do  not  run  . e 

after  he  had  again  had  to  pluck  a in  their  hands  and  the  re 
pass  from  his  shoelaces;  the  on  the  brute  strength  of  J 

third  occurred  after  some  US  one  like  Scott  QuinneU  tojju 

defenders  had  been  drawn  into  a hole  in  a stout  defence 
a dispute  after  some  illegal  trayed  a lack  of  thought 

blocking  by  Wales  and  the  as  a pack  ill-equipped  ro 

fourth  was  a penalty  try.  Bowling's  new  game.  . 

New  game?  The  best  try  of  the  Welsh  players  used  to  ^ 
afternoon  was  scored  by  the  US,  native  instinct  for  the 

a sweeping  75-yard  counter-at-  worry  for  them  Is  that  co 

tack  after  Wales  had  been  caught  like  the  US,  led  by  the  impn^ 

in  possession  where  the  key  was  stve  Bath  flanker  Dan  t-y  ^ 
the  awareness  of  players  run-  Canada  are  fast  closing 

ning  off  the  ball.  weaker  mqjor  European 

Wales,  for  all  their  attacking  Western  Samoa  hove  drea 

intent,  were  too  predictable.  I forged  ahead.  ^ 
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Lords  savage 
Tory  bill  on 
police  bugging 


Alan  Travis 

THE  UK  government  this  week 
suffered  a humiliating  defeat 
when  the  House  of  Lords  rejected 
its  plans  to  allow  police  to  authorise 
llieir  own  operations  to  “bug  and 
burgle"  homes  ami  offices. 

Peers  backed  by  209  to  145  a 
labour  move  to  ensure  prior  autho- 
risation of  such  "intrusive  surveil- 
lnnw"  operations  against  serious 
crime  hy  a panel  of  senior  judges 
serving  as  security  commissioners. 

The  Lords  went  on  to  inflict  a sec- 
ond defeat  on  the  Home  Secretary.  ] 
Michael  Howard,  when  they  hacked 
hy  158  votes  to  137  a Liberal  Demo- 
itjI  amendment  calling  for  prior  ap- 
proval to  be  given  hy  circuit  judges. 

Ill**  principal  issue  was  power  for 
tin*  puliee  to  mount  more  than  2,0u0  j 
such  operations  h year  will  tout  prior 
approval  of  a judicial  authority,  it  j 
was  defeated  by  a cross-parly 
alliance  that  included  former  Home 
j Secretaries,  a former  Atlurney- 
i General,  a serving  law  lord,  and  the 
l current  chairman  of  the  Security 
’ Commission,  which  oversees  the  se- 
curity services.  They  argued  that 
Hiving  police  the  rigid  to  authorise 
I their  own  "bug  and  burgle"  opera- 
tions was  a fundamental  infringe- 
ment of  civil  liberty. 

During  the  debate,  two  former 
Home  Secretaries,  Labour's  Lord 
Callaghan  and  the  Conservative 
Lord  Carr,  said  they  were  aston- 
ished to  discover  in  recent  weeks 
that  police  bugging  operations  had 
reached  “alarming  proportions". 

Lord  Callaghan  said:  "I  was  aston- 
ished to  read  that  there  were  2,000 
warrants  being  issued  every  year.  I 
am  flabbergasted  by  this.”  He  said 
the  current  law  gave  greater  protec- 
tion to  foreign  agents  who  were 
bugged  by  the  security  services 
than  to  an  ordinary  citizen  whose 
homeB  were  the  subject  of  surveil- 
lance by  the  police. 

The  two  defeats  on  Monday  night 
were  a major  Betback  for  Mr 
Howard’s  Police  Bill.  Talks  mil  now 
be  held  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
Labour  and  liberal  Democrat 
amendments,  which  both  form  part 
of  the  bill. 
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Bill  Clinton  points  to  the  crowds  during  his  speech  after  being 
sworn  in  on  Capitol  Hill  on  Monday  photograph  gar,  hepshorn 

A failure  of  inspiration 


EDITORIAL 

BILL  CLINTON  spoke  on 
Monday  to  Idtchen-table 
America,  but  there  wasn’t  much 
on  the  plate.  To  the  families  who 
make  plans  over  supper,  he  of- 
fered a land  of  new  promise  and 
security.  He  congratulated  them 
on  a successful  American  cen- 
tury: the  next  one  would  he  even 
more  successful  and  even  more 
American.  The  poor  and  hungry 
hardly  got  a look  in. 

A second-term  address  suf- 
fers because  It  cannot  be  honest 
about  failure  so  far.  Only  in 
speaking  of  the  “dark  impulses 
of  racism  did  he  focus  on 
America’s  real  problems.  But  he 
moved  on  quickly  to  the  great 
new  era  of  the  Internet 


There  was  a warning  that  the 
world  may  not  be  quite  such  a 
happy  place  when  he  spoke  of  its 
"fractured  nations'*  — but  no 
prescription  for  action.  It  was  a 
picture  almoBt  wholly  devoid  of 
detail  except  the  statistically  du- 
bious claim  that  more  people 
live  under  democracy  than 
under  dictatorship. 

Mr  Clinton  had  tolled  over  this 
speech  for  weeks.  It  Bhowed. 
The  phrases  designed  to  uplift 
were  laborious:  the  pauses  for 
applause  were  forced.  Inau- 
gurals are  not  about  serious 
policy,  hut  Mr  Clinton  tried  too 
hard  for  his  memorable  line.  It 
wsb  an  uninspired  inspirational- 
ism,  a Johnny  Appleseed  view  of 
human  progress. 

Martin  Walker,  page  6 


Swedes  get  crisp  message  with  free  calls 


Jon  Henley  In  Helsinki 

O O THERE  you  are,  whlaper- 
O Ing  sweet  nothings  down  the 
line  to  your  loved  one,  when  in 
butts  n stranger.  A crossed  line? 
An  errant  operator?  No,  a com- 
mercial break  for  bacon  criBps. 

In  Sweden,  it  seems,  listening 
to  advertisements  is  a small 
price  to  pay  for  an  otherwise  free 
phone  call.  And  the  idea  could 
be  coming  soon  to  a line  near  you. 

“It’s  going  to  be  huge,”  said 
Peter  Braden  of  Gratistelefon,  a 


Stockholm  company  thnt  re- 
cently became  the  world’s  first  to 
offer  free  calls  to  anyone  willing 
to  put  up  with  adverts. 

"People  aren’t  Irritated  by  It 

at  all . . . And  advertisers  love  it 
— - they  get  a captive  audience, 
he  Bald. 

Nearing  the  end  of  a three- 
inonth  trial  In  the  towns  of  Lund 
and  Norrkoping,  where  It  1b  gen- 
erating about  30,000  culls  a day, 
the  service  should  become  avail- 
able throughout  Sweden  In  the 
next  few  weeks,  Mr  Braden  said. 


Callers  dial  a toll-free  nccess 
number  and  give  u computer  die 
number  they  want.  A 10-sccond 
advert  plays  while  they  are  con- 
nected, another  after  n minute, 
and  a new  one  every  three  min- 
utes thereafter. 

Advertisers  Include  n Bnack 
manufacturer,  a cinema  chain 
and  a children’s  charity. 

Between  10  and  16  telecom- 
munications companies  around 
Europe  have  expressed  a keen 
interest  in  applying  the  Idea,  Mr 
I Braden  said. 


Arafat  gets  muted 
Hebron  greeting 


A cloud  of  suspicion 
hangs  over  the  West 
Bank,  reports  Ian  Black 


HEBRON  is  not  a particularly 
happy  place  at  the  l>«*st  of 
times,  and  even  the  arrival  of 
Yasser  Arafat  — "brother,  comman- 
der. symbol  ami  liberator”  accord- 
ing to  I lie  banners  strung  across  the 
streets  — did  little  tu  lift  the  soinbiv 
mood  last  Sunday. 

'Iliis  was  partly  due  to  Ramadan: 
tasting  from  dawn  to  dusk  is  tiring 
for  even  the  most  devout  Muslim 
and  Hebron  is  a conservative  city 
which  lakes  its  religion  seriously. 

The  tmiu/xiu  calls  the  faithful  l«> 
prayer  seven  times  a day  instead  »f  j 
the  usual  five. 

But.  as  Palestinians  insisted  tu 
the  army  of  journalists  soliciting 
their  views  on  Abu  Aminar  — Mr 
Arafat's  how  de  guerre  from  the  days 
?,o  years  ago  wln-n  he  was  trying  to 
rally  armed  resistance  l"  the  Israeli 
occupation  of  the  West  Bank 
imager  is  not  the  main  problem. 

“(if  course  I am  happy  to  s*e 
President  Arafat,”  said  Idris  Zahadi. 
as  he  walked  home  along  Shuhada 
Street,  blocked  at  both  ends  by 
Israeli  army  checkpoints  protecting 
the  homes  of  Hebron's  Jewish  set- 
tlers. “But  I am  not  happy  because 
the  road  to  my  house  is  closed.  Half 
of  this  city  is  still  under  occupation.” 

Mr  Zahadi  was  exaggerating,  but 
only  a little:  under  last  week’s  long- 
delayed  redeployment  agreement 
20  per  cent  of  Hebron  — an  area 
thnt  is  home  to  15,000  Arabs  as  well 
as  450  Jewish  settlers  — and  the 
Tomb  of  the  Patriarchs,  holy  to  both 
religions,  remain  under  Israeli  con- 

Itrol.  a little  Beriln-style  enclave  in 
the  heart  of  a hitter,  riven  city. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  since 
dawn  on  Friday  last  week  — when 
most  of  the  Israelis  moved  out  and 
the  Palestinian  Authority  took  over 
with  its  uniforms,  flags  and  symbols 
of  a cherished  independence  — - has 
been  able  to  heal  that  sore. 

Mr  Arafat  was  low-key,  almost 
conciliatory,  on  this  most  sensitive 
of  points  as  he  addressed  a crowd  of 
some  50.000  outside  die  old  Israeli 
military  headquarters  after  flying  in 
by  helicopter  from  Raniallah,  liber- 
ated a year  ago. 

“From  here  in  Hebron  I say  to  the 
settlers,  we  don’t  want  confronta- 
tion," he  boomed  out  over  flic  loud- 
speakers, using  liis  old  trick  of 
simply  repealing  himself  for  effect 
and  wagging  his  finger  for  further 
emphasis.  "We  want  peace,  but  a 
just  peace.”  He  said  this  three  times. 

Palestinians  who  turned  out  were 
more  curious  than  ecstatic,  though 
they  waved  flags  and  chanted  the 
| obligatory  slogan  — "In  spirit  nnd 
Are  we  will  redeem  you"  — as  his 
Mercedes,  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  his  bodyguards,  nosed  its 
way  from  the  helipad  to  his  new 
headquarters. 


11  was  Mr  Arafat  the  statesman  at  I 
work  last  Sundny,  cleverly  address- 
ing those  Israelis  who  arc  still  I 
shocked  by  a Ukud  government 
abandoning  its  faith  in  a God-given 
land  to  fulfil  an  agreement  made  by 
ils  labour  predecessor  — ami  who 
do  nut  trust  him  an  inch. 

“We  are  making  a ix-ace  with  all 
flu?  Israelis,  not  only  with  1-alwnir 
hut  now  with  the  Ukud  tun.  with 
every  Israeli."  the  Palestinian  leader 
declared,  smiling  as  he  [«»id  tribute 
to  the  H7  members  of  tile  120-seal 
Israeli  parliament  who  approved  an 
i agreement  that  should  — should  — 
keep  negotiations  moving.  "Now  we 
can  say  we  are  friends  and  partners 
in  tile  peace  process.” 

Many  Israelis  here  will  need 
much  more  convincing  than  that  if 
lin  y mv  u>  nvdvuiiir  llieir  suspi- 
cions. Th'dr  leader,  Rabbi  Mnsiv 
Li’Viiigvr  — wlm  started  it  all  when 
he  arrived  at  I b 4in  m's  I 'ark  Ibui-l  at 
I I'iih'uver  in  UlliK  in  ll ie  fir st  ill, mill"  ■ 

,i!  Israeli  rule  in  pray  in  tin*  i 

llie  Patriarch''  ami  renew  tile  JewiMi  i 
pre^-nce  in  ihv  ancient  city  — is  I 
clearly  preparing  (nr  a long  haul. 

For  Palestinians,  hopes  of  inde- 
pendence arc-  coupled  with  fears  of 
a trap  Chat  will  choke  Palestinian 
aspirations  for  good.  This  is  fell 
more  strongly  in  Hebron  than 
anywhere,  for  just  as  their  leader 
broke  his  fast  with  the  traditional 
meal,  coaches  were  collecting  skull- 
capped  boys  brought  in  from  settle- 
ments elsewhere  in  what  they  call 
Judea  and  Samaria  — the  West 
Bank  — to  fly  their  flag  and  pray  on 
the  Jewish  side  of  the  Tomb  of  the 
Patriarchs.  "I  don't  know  why  Arafat 
is  here,"  pronounced  one  boy 
flawless  American  English.  “Is  it  his 
country?" 

Comment,  page  14 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Zero  tolerance  for  Blair's 
simplistic  approach 


GUARDIAN  weekly 
January  26 1997 


TONY  BIAIR'S  support  for  zero 
tolerance  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us  (The  Week  in 
Britain,  January  19).  While  none  of 
us  in  Britain  wants  to  be  harassed  as 
we  walk  down  streets  blighted  by 
graffiti,  (he  only  real  solution  is  to 
provide  (lie  resources  to  house  the 
homeless,  to  provide  work  for  those 
who  arc  unemployed  and  to  make 
the  streets  safer. 

Decisions  about  resource  alloca- 
tion is  one  tiling,  but  there  is  some- 
thing more  important  going  on 
here.  Many  people  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly uncomfortable  with  the 
approach  of  politicians  who  propose 
that  all  problems  are  dealt  with  by 
more  laws,  more  criminal  offences, 
more  prosecutions,  fewer  rights  for 
suspects  and  harsher  penalties. 

John  Wadhant. 

Director,  Liberty,  Ijondon 


A 5/1  TEENAGER,  I was  a honie- 
f\  less  beggar  In  London,  having 
run  away  from  an  abusive  home  in 
the  Northeast.  Our  Christmas 
survey  of  people  sleeping  rough  in 
Cambridge  showed  that  large  pro- 
portions of  people  are  mentally  ill 
mid  unable  to  fit  into  an  increasingly 
intolerant  society  that  seeks  simplis- 
tic solutions,  sympiomised  by  the 
Hlnir  tendency. 

I know  of  one  man  sleeping 
rough  who  has  been  in  and  out  of 
fjoudon  psychiatric  hospitals  for 
treatment  following  several  suicide 
attempts.  He  hasn’t  made  contact 
with  any  psychiatric  facilities  siuce 
his  arrival  in  Cambridge  four 
months  ago. 

The  rehabilitation  of  people  like 
him  will  require  slow  and  patient 
work  front  an  already  enormously 
cash-strapped  health  and  local 


\ authority.  To  tackle  these  issues 
requires  some  intellectual  activity 
rather  than  an  addiction  to  quick 
fixes.  This  is  a lesson  that  Blair  and 
the  shadow  cabinet  need  to  learn 
quickly. 

(Prof)  David  Brandon, 

Anglia  Polytechnic  University. 
Cambridge 


"7~0NY  BLAIR'S  latest  outpour- 
/ ings  follow  the  now-fniniliar 
pattern  of  New  Labour  — aping  the 
worst  instincts  of  the  Tories.  This 
seems  strange  since  opinion  polls 
consistently  suggest  the  population 
wants  a change  from  the  self- 
centred  brutalism  the  Tory  parLy 
have  long  represented. 

One  can  only  assume  Uiat  Labour 
believes  the  votes  of  liberal-minded 
people  can  be  taken  for  granted.  As 
a result,  they  are  dedicating  all  their 
efforts  to  attracting  people  from 
outside  their  naLural  constituency, 
such  as  bigots. 

Albert  Ravey, 

Cotlingham,  Hull 


\yOU  WILL  notice  that  low  crime 
T figures  quoted  in  support  of 
zero  crime  tolerance  nre  always  ab- 
solute. Convert  those  crime  figures 
to  relative  figures,  ie,  crimes  per 
1,000  young  men  aged  15-25,  and 
you  will  get  a different  story. 

New  York's  bcst-kepl  secret  is 
(hat  just  now  there's  a dip  in  the 
percentage  of  young  men  that  make 
up  the  city’s  population  — lienee  the 
amazing  drop  In  crime.  As  the 
young  male  population  Increases 
again,  the  zero-tolerance  campaign 
will  be  seen  to  be  the  sham  it  is. 

S Hills. 

London 
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No  free  trade 
without  freedom 

A CARTOON  in  the  January  12 
/t  issue  shows  President  Clinton 
dazzled  by  treasure  labelled  "China 
Trade'’,  while  behind  his  back  a 
Chinese  pirate  makes  “Human 
Rights"  walk  the  plank.  I wonder  if 
(lie  riches  that  blind  Mr  Clinton  and 
the  other  Western  leaders  to  the 
evils  of  the  communist  system  are 
genuine,  or  are  they  selling  their 
self-respect  for  fool's  gold?  China  is 
less  a market  than  a sweatshop. 

I understand  that  the  balance  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
China  is  heavily  in  the  latter's 
favour.  We  have  been  told  often 
enougii  that  a negative  balance  of 
trade  with  China  is  an  economic 
disaster;  why  is  a negative  trade 
balance  so  good  as  to  overwhelm 
our  concern  for  China's  human 
rights  record?  There  are  some  large 
corporations  that  have  made  large 
profits  selling  to  China.  But  these 
few  cases  do  not  alter  the  overall 
picture  — except  to  a politician,  who 
deals  in  special  interests. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  trade  bal- 
ance, Western  consumers  benefit 
from  cheap  goods  imported  from 
China  — goods  manufactured 
under  a regime  that  relies  on  force 
to  produce  them.  Our  consumption 
makes  us  complicit  in  the  crimes  of 
that  regime.  Moreover,  in  a world  of 
“free  trade",  working  conditions  are 
on  a slippery  slope,  aa  recent  events 
in  South  Korea  demonstrate.  Wien 
we  buy  cheap  goods  made  in  Chinn, 
we  strengthen  the  system  there  — 
and  encourage  Western  countries  to 
degrade  their  own  working  condi- 
tions in  order  to  compete. 

Clifford  Story. 

Hfef  Ryde.  NSW,  Australia 


SOUTH  KOREA  must  realise 
that  successful  countries  com- 
bine economic  liberty  and  political 
freedom  (Echoes  of  Britain  in 
streets  of  Seoul,  January  19).  South 
Korean  workers  are  not  cosseted 
“tat  cats"  who  simply'  object  to  the 
loss  of  their  well-paid  jobs. 

In  fact,  at  49  hours  a week.  South 
Koreans  work  the  longest  official 
hours  in  the  world,  according  to 
International  Labour  Organisation 
figures,  am!  a third  of  their  “high" 
wage  is  made  up  of  overtime, 
bunuses  and  allowances,  most  of 
which  are  now  threatened. 

The  Korean  government  has 
consistently  violated  international 
labour  standards  by  harassing  and 
imprisoning  trade  unionists.  Both 
Korean  unions  are  affiliated  to  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions,  although  the  KTUO. 
the  independent  union,  which 
represents  500.000  workers,  re- 
mains illegal,  and  these  unions  tell 
us  that  the  reason  for  the  current 
discontent  is  that  workers  want  to 
be.  allowed  to  form  and  join  trade 
unions  to  improve  working  condi- 
tions and  health  and  safely. 

Bill  Jordan, 

General  Secretary,  ICFTU, 

Brussels,  Belgium 


‘Them’  and  ‘us’ 
in  Australia 

~f~  ED  WEBBER'S  comments  on 
/ Australian  imiltlculuiralism 
Umiuary  5)  reflect  the  ignorance 
that  is  becoming  alarmingly  preva- 
lent in  John  Howard's  new  “free 
speech"  Australia.  The  temptation 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  narrow  cul- 


tural assumptions  of  an  Anglo- 
dominated  society  has  proved  too 
good  to  resist  for  the  anti-political 
correctness  brigade,  and  the 
blatantly  ethnocentric  arguments  of 
this  dangerously  facile  approach  are 
fast  becoming  an  everyday  facet  of 
life  here. 

Names  may  well  be  meaningless 
to  Mr  Webber  and  his  ilk,  but  for 
anyone  who  is  not  a part  of  the 
arrogant  cultural  tradition  which 
insists  on  labelling  others,  to  be 
able  to  define  oneself  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  appropriate  a space  along- 
side the  so-called  mainstream,  and 
reject  the  implicit  racism  of  Anglo- 
terminology. 

Unfortunately,  as  long  as  people 
such  as  Mr  Webber  believe  multi- 
culturalism  means  that  "alien 
cultures"  must  "assimilate",  there  is 
little  chance  of  tolerance.  This  is 
because  the  issue  is  permanently 
trapped  in  the  binary  of  "us”  and 
“them",  where  the  “us"  is  those 
deemed  privileged  simply  by  virtue 
of  numerical  superiority  and  an 
earlier  phase  of  migration. 

Ultimately,  tolerance  cannot  be 
built  upon  an  implicit  assumption  of 
cultural  superiority:  there  can  never 
be  real  dialogue  if  the  dominant 
players  always  have  complete 
control  over  the  script 
Clare  Johnson, 

Kingswood,  SA,  Australia 


Briefly 


Art  brings 
colour  to  life 

ITS  ALWAYS  good  lo  see  a bit  of 
I passion,  even  when  it  is  in  (he 
form  of  anger — as  vented  by  Justin 
Martin  (January  19)  against  what 
he  calls  the  purveyors  of  "nonsensi- 
cal rubbish"  such  as  Warhol,  Hock- 
ney and  Picasso. 

It  is  often  beneficial  to  reflect 
dispassionately  on  our  passions, 
elevating  them  to  the  realm  of  the 
sublime.  This  seems  to  be  Uie  func- 
tion of  art  — to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  our  higher  “moments". 

Culture,  then,  is  the  lifeblood  of 
humanity.  And  as  such,  it  occupies  a 
spectrum  from  the  infra-red  of  low 
pornography  to  ultra-violet  of  high 
abstraction.  Mix  a little  ultra-violet 
with  a bit  of  infra-red  and  yuu  have 
the  sublime  sensuality  of  a Robert 
Mapplethorpe. 

Lai-  from  merely  redeeming  the 
"moral  reprobates”  like  the  laic  and 
naughty  Mr  Mapplethorpe,  there 
would  be  no  Hitagen-Dazs.  And 
without  Cubism,  there  would  have 
been  no  Mondrian  or  Russian 
Constructivism  — without  whom/ 
which,  there  would  be  no  clear  and 
readable  papers  such  as  the 
Guardian  et  al. 

How  does  this  help  the  poor  and 
disaffected?  It  doesn't  But  those 
whom  it  does  affect  have  their  com- 
passionate aims  and  principled 
actions  nourished  by  their  cultural 
intake.  The  moral  conviction  of  a 
stripy  Barnett  Newman  is  undeni- 
able to  those  who  have  the  insight 
to  read.  And  Bob  Dylan  fired  a 
number  of  benevolent  souls. 

Even  when  reducing  this  thing  to 
Mr  Martin’s  economic  argument 
one  can  cite  the  paradox  of  the 
dismay  exhibited  by  Australians 
when  their  government  purchased 
Jackson  Pollock's  "Blues  Poles"  for 
$4  million  in  1974.  One  day  Mi 
Martin's  "weeping  Canadian  taxpay- 
ers" will  probably  be  astounded,  as 
contemporary  Australians  are,  by 
the  incredibly  astute  . investment 
made  by  their  government  many 
years  before, 

Duncan  Thompson, 

Semaphore,  SA,  Australia 


i i , i . 15  issue,  two 

/ articles,  one  from  Le  Monde  and 

one  by  your  own  reporters  (Chris 
McGreal  and  David  Harrison),  nuoir 
the  US  ambassador  lo  Zaire,  Daniel 
Simpson,  as  saying  the  French  "neo- 
colonial"  role  in  Africa  is  over  and  as 
being  critical  of  France's  policy  there 
in  general.  France  imagines  that  it 
still  is  u great  power.  Leaving  aside 
the  matter  of  Africa,  there  is  still  the 
matter  of  the  South  Pacific,  where 
several  island  groups  remain 
French.  I have  a hunch  that  Paris  is 
headed  in  the  direction  of  trouble  in 
Oceania,  where  Britain  saw  the  light 
and  ended  its  colonial  rule. 

William  Brown, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  USA 


JOSEPH  HANLON  should  be 
congratulated  for  reporting  yet 
another  case  of  the  IMFs  abuse  of 
human  rights,  this  time  hi  Mozam- 
bique (January  12).  Am  I naive  or 
should  1 wait  for  human  lights  bod- 
ies such  as  Amnesty  International  to 
condemn  the  IMF  for  its  contraven- 
tion of  Article  23  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
among  other  contraventions? 
Adrian  Chan. 

Ashfield.  NSW.  Australia 


SHIRLEY  WILLIAMS  may  be 
right  about  a lot  of  things  (jnnu- 1 
ary  19)  but  one  of  them  isn't  that  the  J 
the  world  won't  take  Britain  seri- 
ously if  it  divorces  itself  from  the  | 
European  Union.  Germany’s  foreign 
minister.  Klaus  Kinkel,  may  have  hit ; 
on  the  truth  when  slating  that 
Britain  has  “blocked  virtually  wry 1 
significant  proposal"  to  dale  as  rtir 
UK's  fear  of  the  EU  is  palpable.  Bi 
for  the  same  reason  that  Asians  fl<+ 
to  Australia  from  adversity  rather 
than  stop  at  another  Asian  country. 
Britain  will  always  be  credible  in  the 
world  community  because  of  its 
human  rights  record. 

Vicki  Mackey. 

Nedlands,  Western  Australia 


IT  lK4i'  disappointing  that  there 
I was  no  coverage  during  Decem- 
ber uf  the  elections  in  Ghana,  West 
Africa  — the  good  news  story  u(j 
holly  contested  lint  fair  election, 
won  by  incumbent  President  Jerry 
Rawlings  and  his  parly. 

Julian  Hynes. 

Toronto,  Canada 


rHANK  YOU  for  die  excellent 
review  by  John  Humphreys  of 
the  Guardinn  Year  19‘jti  in  which  he 
raises  the  outrageous  prospect  of 
Nancy  Banks-Sinith’s  retirement. 

Mr  Humphreys  declares  Ms 
Banks-Smith  a national  treasure- 1 
completely  disagree.  She  is  an  inter- 
national treasure  who  is  cherished 
and  loved  by  a far  wider  and  more 
discriminating  audience. 

Robert  McCulloch, 

Melbourne.  Australia 
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The Week 


AUSTRIA’S  chancellor,  Franz 
Vranltzfry,  astonished  the 
country  by  announcing  his  resig- 
nation after  almost  11  years. 

Washington  Post,  page  17 


IN  A major  U-turn,  the  South 
Korean  president,  Mm  Young- 
gam,  agreed  to  reopen  debate  on 
a controversial  new  labour  law 
following  more  than  three  weeks 
of  strikes.  The  president  also 
Bald  he  would  instruct  officials 
to  suspend  arrest  warrants 
served  on  strike  leaders. 

Veil  of  democracy,  page  5 


A CROWDED  Cairo  bus 
smashed  through  a metal 
fence  and  plunged  3B  metres  off 
n bridge  into  flic  Nile,  killing  at 
least  39  people  and  Injuring  29 
oUiors. 


A POWERFUL  car  bomb 
exploded  outside  a cafe  In 
central  Algiers,  killing  at  least 
20  people  and  wounding  60  — 
hours  after  Islamist  rebels  killed 
36  people  in  Sidi  Abdel aziz,  a 
village  60km  to  the  south. 


A SUNNI  Muslim  mob  in 
Lahore  set  an  Iranian  cul- 
tural centre  on  fire  a day  after  a 
bomb  killed  25  people  and 
wounded  at  lenst  100  Ht  the 
Lahore  sessions  court.  The 
bomb  exploded  ns  two  Sunni 
lenders  arrived  for  trial  on 
murder  charges. 


THE  military  commander  of 
rebels  in  eastern  Zaire, 

Andre  Kisase  Ngandu,  has  been 
killed  in  nn  ambush,  probably  by 
Mai-Mai  tribal  warriors. 


MOBS  have  beaten  to  death 
at  least  12  “sorcerers''  in 
Ghana  for  allegedly  making 
men’s  penises  shrink  or  vanish. 
Police  dismiss  the  claims  as  a 
ploy  by  thieves  to  cause  a crowd 
to  be  formed,  enabling  them  to 
rob  people  more  easily. 


WOULD-BE  Aslan  Immi- 
grants who  say  they  have 
survived  what  could  be  one  of 
the  worst  massacres  at  sea  in 
modern  times  are  to  be  flown 
home  from  Greece. 

Sea  of  apathy,  page  29 


LEFIWING  activists  and 
sports  personalities  married 
to  blacks  In  Britain  were  targets 
of  a neo-Nazi  letter  bomb  cam- 
paign organised  from  Copen- 
hagen, Danish  officials  revealed. 


Nicholas  biwqtt,  named 

by  British  detectives  as  a 
suspect  in  the  1990  murder  of 
Kenya’s  foreign  minister,  Robert 
Ouko,  regained  his  place  in  the 
Kenyan  cabinet 


US  BALLOONIST  Steve 

Fossef a foiled  attempt  to  fly 
around  the  world  ended  in  a 
remote  village  in  India.  Bpt  he 
has  flown  further  and  stayed 
airborne  longer  than  any  other 
balloonist. 

Comment,  page  14 


Rwanda  witnesses  afraid  to  speak 


Chris  McQreal  In  Kazlrabonde 

WITNESSES  expected  to 
provide  damning  testi- 
mony against  Hutu  ex- 
tremists before  the  international 
tribunal  on  the  Rwandan  genocide 
are  refusing  to  co-operate  after  the 
murder  of  at  least  two  of  their 
number. 

Tribunal  prosecutors  admit  some 
witnesses  have  withdrawn  in  fear 
after  the  shooting  a month  ago  of 
Emmanuel  Rudasingwa,  a Tutsi 
who  survived  the  1994  genocide  in 
which  his  mother  and  siblings  were 
killed.  He  was  murdered  in  his  vil- 
lage shop  in  Kazirabonde,  30km 
west  of  the  capital,  by  gunmen  who 
also  shot  10  others,  including  his 
12-year-old  daughter. 

He  was  to  have  testified  at  the 
international  tribunal  in  Tanzania 
against  Jean-Pnul  Akayesu,  a former 
mayor  accused  of  taking  part  in  the 
genocide.  A fortnight  after  Rudas- 
ingwa's  death,  another  witness  and 


her  entire  family  were  shot  and 
killed. 

Critics  blame  the  murders  on  the 
tribunal's  attitude  to  the  safety  of  its 
witnesses.  Rudasingwa 's  widow, 
Godelieve  Mukasanasl.  accused  the 
tribunal  of  ignoring  the  danger.  “My 
husband  told  the  tribunal  we  felt 
insecure,"  she  said.  “He  asked  the 
investigators  if  they  could  help  pro- 
tect us.  They  said  that  If  we  were  at- 
tacked we  should  telephone  them. 
My  husband  said:  *What  should  I 
do.  call  you  when  I'm  dead?”' 

Three  weeks  after  the  shooting, 
the  head  of  the  tribunal's  office  in 
Kigali,  deputy  prosecutor  Honore 
Rakolomanana.  was  still  not  aware 
that  Rudasingwa  had  been  mur- 
dered. But  Mr  Rakolomanana,  a 
judge  from  Madagascar,  concedes 
there  are  security  problems  anti 
that  some  witnesses  are  refusing  lo 
talk  to  investigators  liccuuse  uf  fear 
uf  reprisals. 

“We  are  very  concerned  about 
I tlte  matter  of  wilncss  protection  mid 


we  are  troubled  by  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  witnesses.  We  have  met 
to  try  to  develop  new  measures  to 
help  protect  witnesses,"  he  said,  but 
refused  to  discuss  details. 

The  tribunal  blames  the  Rwandan 
government  for  the  security  failure, 
saying  that  the  army  is  responsible 
for  witness  protection.  The  govern- 
ment acknowledges  a degree  of  cul- 
pability, but  remains  critical  of  the 
tribunal  which,  it  says,  has  abdi- 
cated responsibility  while  its  pursuit 
of  the  genocide  organisers  has  en- 
dangered lives. 

Witnesses  say  Uie  tribunal  has 
placed  litem  al  grave  risk  since  inves- 
tigations began.  Foreign  detectives 
mid  lawyers,  in  cars  with  tribunal 
number  plates,  iiarked  outside  the 
homes  uf  witnesses.  Ms  Mtikasanasi 
said  word  spread  quickly  in  Rwanda's 
dnse-kiu!  communities  about  who 
was  talking  lo  the  tribunal  and  who 
wuuld  give  evidence.  Investigators 
have  since  rented  two  cars  with  reg- 
ular Rwandan  number  plates. 


The  judges  ordered  that  the  iden- 
tities of  witnesses  be  kept  secret, 
but  the  name  of  the  first  witness  to 
give  the  court  powerful  accounts  of 
Akayesu’s  involvement  in  the 
killings  is  widely  known. 

There  is  no  protection."  a tri- 
bunal official  said.  “Even  if  the  wit- 
nesses aren't  killed  right  away,  I 
think  there’s  a great  risk  they  will 
eventually  be  attacked.  Most  of  the 
witnesses  refused  to  be  relocated." 

• The  United  Nations  will  not  susr 
pend  its  activities  in  any  part  of 
Rwanda  despite  the  murder  of  three 
Spanish  nid  workers  and  the  wound- 
ing of  an  American  in  a northwest- 
ern town  last  weekend,  the  latest  in 
a string  of  attacks  by  suspected 
Hutu  extremists  against  foreigners 
mid  lucalTittsis. 

Other  aid  officials  privately  criti- 
cised the  UN’s  decision,  announced 
in  Kigali  saying  that  it  could  lead  to 
more  expatriate  deaths. 

Le  Monde,  page  22 


for  money  lost  In  fraudulent  pyramid  schemes 

Legal  revamp  hits  rights  in  Hong  Kong 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Hong  Kong 

OUTRAGE  and  warnings  of  legal 
chaos  on  Monday  greeted  a 
plan  by  China  to  neuter  human 
rights  safeguards  in  Hong  Kong  and 
resurrect  colonlalrera  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  assembly,  association 
and  other  civil  liberties. 

A Hong  Kong  government  state- 
ment called  the  plans  a "body  blow" 
to  the  protection  of  human  rights  in 
Uie  colony,  which  returns  to  China 
in  less  than  six  months.  Governor 
Chris  Patten  described  them  as 
“misguided  and  damaging". 

'They  strike  at  the  heart  of  Hong 
Kong's  civil  liberties,"  said  Mr  Pat- 
ten, author  of  a political  reform  bill 
that  has  long  been  at  the  top  of 
China’s,  list  of  targets  for  demolition 
after  the  handover  on  July  L 
Hong  Kong’s  ccqnomy,  particu- 
larly its  properly  market,  is  boom- 
ing, but  the  planned  overhaul  of  Uie 
legal  code  : deepens  gloom  on 
prospects  for  liberties  not  directly 
related  to  money-making.  It  follows 


warnings  from  China  to  Hong  Kong 
newspapers  to  avoid  advocacy  of 
causes  such  as  Taiwan  or  Tibet,  and 
calls  for  a return  to  “traditional 
Chinese  values" — often  interpreted 
as  obedience  — by  Mr  Patten's 
Beijing-anointed  successor,  Tung 
Chee-hwa. 

The  proposals  were  first  mooted 
more  than  a year  ago  amid  howls  of 
protest  and  given  final  form  last 
Sunday  at  a meeting  in  Beijing. 

China  wants  to  axe  Mr  Patten’s 
electoral  law,  which  In  1995  gave 
Hoqg  Kong  its  first  entirely  elected 
legislature  in  nearly  150  years  of 
colonial  rule,  and  15  other  pieces  of 
legislation.  It  wants  a further  nine 
bills  revised,  including  the  colony’s 
Bill  of  Rights. 

It  argues  that  such  changes  arc 
necessary  to  bring  tire  law  Into  line 
with  the  Basic  Law,  a Beijing-drafted 
charter  that  will  serve  as  Hong 
Kong’s  constitution  when  Britain 
pulls  down  the  flag.  Mr  Patten 
derided  these  arguments  as,  “politi- 
cally motivated  pretexts". 


A senior  Chinese  official  in  the 
colony,  Chen  Zuo'er,  a member  of 
the  Joint  Liaison  Group  overseeing 
the  transition,  said  the  changes 
would  "repair  the  damage”  caused 
by  Mr  Patten’s  reforms.  With  power 
flowing  increasingly  rapidly  from 
Britain  to  China,  the  legal  and  politi- 
ck roll-back  looks  irreversible. 

Mr  TUng  is  already  assembling 
his  government,  and  a “provisional" 
legislature,  handpicked  by  Beijing, 
to  replace  one  elected  under  Mr  Pat- 
ten's reforms,  is  expected  to  hold  its 
first  meeting  on  January  25  — in 
the  Chinese  city  of  Shenzhen.  Mr 
Patten's  position  lias  been  further 
weakened  by  ail  embarrassing  scan- 
dal over  the  colony’s  former  Immi- 
gration chief,  Laurence  Leung.- 
Emily  Lau,  the  prominent  demo- 
cracy advocate,  warned  of  the  dev- 
astating effects  of-,  China’s  legal 
revamp.  “There  could  be  lot  of  con- 
fusion, even  chaos,  because  If  you 
make  such  drastic  proposals  to 
change  so  many  laws  people  will  not 
know  where  they  stand." 


Socialists  halt  ■ 
handover 
of  city  council 

Julian  Borgerln  Belgrade 

SERBIA'S  ruling  Nicinlists  mi 
Monday  blocked  the  haiukiver 
nf  Belgrade  city  council  to  the  «*P1>°- 
Nitinn  — a clear  signal  that  uv-re  ' 
dial i iwo  in* •will's  nl  5.1  reel  protest-,  j 
have  nol  persuaded  l ’resident  Sk»- 
bodan  Milosevic  lo  share  power. 

Opposition  lawyers  said  they 
were  prepared  for  mouths  of  legal 
wrangling  as  the  government 
sought  to  postpone  recognition  of  j 
November's  local  election  results,  in 
defiance  of  international  observers 
who  declared  that  the  opposition 
Zajedno  (Together)  coalition  had 
won  in  14  towns  and  cities. 

“It  is  going  to  be  judicial  ping- 
pong."  said  Zajedno’s  chief  legal 
adviser.  Drag  or  Hiber.  after  a local 
court  referred  a ruling  on  who  had 
won  in  Belgrade  to  the  Serbian 
supreme  court.  '‘Legally,  a final  de- 
cision could  be  put  off  indefinitely. 
Politically  I’m  not  so  sure." 

A municipal  court  last  week  con-  j 
firmed  Zajedno  had  won  control  of  1 
, the  second  largest  city,  Nis,  but  op- 
position councillors  Itave  yet  to  con- 
i vene  their  first  assembly.  The 
situation  in  most  of  tlte  other 
disputed  . municipalities  remains 
unclear. 

In  one  of  them,  Sabac,  the 
supreme  court  this  week  ruled  In 
favour  of  the  Socialists  — a further 
sign  that  the  government  has  opted 
to  defy  the  protests  and  a stream  of 
international  criticism. 

The  Belgrade  election  commis- 
sion had  endorsed  the  opposition 
victory  in  the  capital  last  week  after 
an  initiative  by  New  Democracy,  a 
minority  member  of  the  ruling 
coalition,  which  has  threatened  to 
walk  out  of  the  government  If  the 
November  election  results  are  not 

accepted.  < . 

But  the  Socialist  party  appealed 
against  tlte  ruling  In  the: municipal 
court,  which  ducked  a final  judg- 
ment, handing  it  to  Serbia’s  highest 
judicial  body. 

The  New  Democracy  secretary- 
general,  Tahir  Hasanovlc,  add:  “We 
offered  them  an  elegant  way  out, 
but  obviously  they  don't  want  to 
take  it.” 
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MPs  try  to  halt  Lebed  bandwagon 


David  Hearst In  Moscow 


FEARS  among  Russia’s  political 
establishment  that  General 
Alexander  Lebed,  the  populist 
paratrooper,  could  become  presi- 
dent if  lk>ris  Yeltsin  were  to  resign 
through  ill  health,  have  led  to  a “get 
Ijcbed"  campaign. 

The  establishment's  fears  were 
stoked  last  week  when  the  United 
States  embassy  in  Moscow  admitted 
that  Gen  Lebed  had  received  an 
invitation  to  President  Clinton’s  in- 
auguration ceremony  in  Washington. 
No  other  Russian  political  leader 
was  invited. 

A day  niter  the  US  slate  depart- 
ment denied  knowledge  of  the  invi- 
lalion,  Washington  had  to  admit  he 
was  coming.  ‘He  is  invited  as  a pri- 
vate |K*rson.  The  invitation  was  re- 
ceived from  congressional  sources. 
It  is  usual  {Juit  the  US  inauguration 
run  mi  idee  gives  n certain  number 
of  invitations  and  Congress  distrib- 
utes themr  an  embassy  spokesman 
said,  adding  that  Mr  Yeltsin  would 
be  represented  by  his  ambassador. 

Aware  of  the  fury  he  wns  caus- 
ing, Gen  I.cbed  said:  'There  lias 
maybe  been  manoeuvring  around 
this  nffair  connected  to  the  friend- 
ship between  Clinton  and  Yeltsin, 
but  i have  been  invited  and  1 tun 
going." 

The  “get  Lebed”  campaign  in- 
volves increasing  calls  by  leading 
parliamentarians  for  a change  in  the 
constitution  to  limit  Ihe  powers  of 


the  presidency.  Under  existing 
rules.  Mr  Yeltsin's  powers  are 
passed  automatically  to  the  prime 
minister,  Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  If 
he  becomes  too  ill  to  continue. 

Mr  Chernomyrdin  could  hold 
power  for  three  months  before  hold- 
ing an  election,  which  he  would  al- 
most certainly  lose.  The  latest 
opinion  poll  shows  Gen  Lebed  would 
be  the  presidential  choice  of  25.9 
per  cent  of  Russians,  a six-point  lead 
over  his  nearest  rival  Gennady 
Zyuganov,  the  Communist  Parly 
leader,  and  11  points  over  Mr  Yeltsin. 

One  way  of  stopping  the  Lebed 
bandwagon  would  be  a pact  be- 
tween the  government,  both  houses 
of  parliament  and  the  regional 
heads  of  art  ministration  to  bring  in  a 
constitutional  amendment  can- 
celling the  election  and  creating  an 
elitist  "boyars'  assembly"  to  pick  a 
new  leader. 

Such  nn  idea  has  long  been 
touted  by  Mr  Zyuganov,  and  al- 
though changing  the  constitution  is 
difficult,  under  the  threat  of  Gen 
Lebed  becoming  president  ll  would 
not  be  impossible.  It  would  take  the 
support  of  two-thirds  of  the  Duma 
(slate  parliament) , half  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Federation,  and  two-thirds 
of  each  regional  assembly. 

The  key  is  the  strength  of  feeling 
in  the  Council  of  die  Federation,  the 
upper  house  of  parliament  in  which 
the  regional  governors  sit.  Their 
speaker,  Yegor  Slroyev,  a former 
communist  and  head  of  atliiiiiiistia* 


tion,  set  the  ball  rolling.  "The  consti- 
tution Is  not  an  icon,"  he  said. 

He  went  on  to  suggest  the  cre- 
ation of  a “state  council"  to  increase 
the  rights  of  parliament.  Mr  Stray ev 
said  he  was  seriously  concerned 
that  a president,  who  was  “not  dis- 
tinguished by  his  views  on  demo- 
cracy". could  come  to  power.  He  did 
not  mention  Gen  Lebed  by  name. 

Last  week  the  general  was  stick- 
ing to  his  controversial  declaration 
that  he  was  not  a democrat.  He  said 
in  an  interview  with  the  newspaper 
Suddeutsche  Zeitung:  "Perhaps  one 
day  I will  become  a democratic 
politician,  but  I say  honestly  that  I’ll 
need  time  to  absorb  it  all." 

Gen  Lebed's  status  as  the  new 
Russian  leader-in-waiting  contrasts 
with  the  imnge  of  Mr  Yeltsin  still 
struggling  to  get  out  of  his  bed.  Mr 
Yeltsin  left  hospital  on  Monday  and 
will  continue  bis  recovery  from  dou- 
ble pneumonia  in  n government 
dacha  outside  Moscow.  The  focus 
will  now  be  on  whether  he  is  fit 
enough  to  receive  President  Jacques 
Chirac  of  France  on  February  2. 

• Five  hours  of  talks  in  Moscow  on 
Monday  between  Javier  Solana, 
Nnto's  secretary-general,  and 
Yevgeny  Primakov,  the  Russian  for- 
eign minister,  ended  with  no  agree- 
ment on  the  alliance’s  plans  to 
expand  into  eastern  Europe  and 
only  tough  words  from  Russia  on 
the  gulf  between  the  two. 

Comment,  page  14 
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Money  to  burn  ...  A money  dealer  in  Kabul  with  almost  worthies! 
afghani  notes.  A dollar  is  equal  to  more  than  4,000  afghanis,  whoa1 
value  has  been  destroyed  by  civil  war  photo  zaheewcw  agp  j.:- 
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Peru  rebels’  prize  hostage  I Mandela  angered  by  Washington’s  ‘bullying 


dene  Dlaz-Limaco  in  Lima 

LITTLE  has  been  said  In  Peru 
about  the  emotional  ties  tugging 
at  President  Alberto  Fujimori  dur- 
ing the  hostage  crisis  sparked  when 
Marxist  rebels  seized  the  Japanese 
ambassador's  residence  in  Lima  on 
December  17. 

; But  the  president's  decisions  on 
how  to  handle  the  crisis  are  made 
far  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  his 
younger  brother,  Pedro,  is  among 
the  73  hostages  still  being  held  by 
the  heavily  armed  guerrillas. 

Pedro  Fpjimori  is  about  56,  two 
years  younger  than  the  president, 
although  the  exact  ages  of  the  five 
Fujimori  children  liave  been  subject 
to  newspaper  speculation,  particu- 
larly since  the  president's  Japanese 
immigrant  parents  registered  Al- 
berto’s birthday  as  Peruvian  inde- 
pendence day,  July  28. 

Pedro  is  a key  figure  for  the 
rebels  of  the  Tupac  Amaru  Revolu- 
tionary Movement,  because  he  is 
the  person  closest  to  the  president 
inside  the  compound.  Yet  he  has 
barely  been  mentioned  by  the 
authorities. 

Virtually  unknown  in  linia's  polit- 
ical and  suci.il  circles,  Pedro  seems 
to  characterise  the  aura  of  secrecy 
aiu!  enigma  that  surrounds  the  life 
of  the  president. 

( The  only  photographs  of  Pedro 
that  have  appeared  in  the  newspa- 
pers are*  of  him  ns  n child  with  his 
family,  taken  in  the  HMtis.  A freed 
hostage  told  the  Li  Republic?!  news- 
paper that  his  rebel  captors  did  not 
find  <uj1  Pedro's  identity  for  five 
days.  He  had  told  them  only  that  he 
was  a businessman. 

President  Fujimori  has  not  men- 
tioned his  brother  in  any  statement 
on  the  crisis.  List  week,  (he  Bishop 
of  Ayacucho.  Jitan  Luis  Cipriani  — 
who  lias  been  a frequent  visitor  to 
the  rebel-held  building  — gave  the 


first  public  news  of  Pedro  for  nearly 
a month,  saying  he  was  “well,  but 
exhausted  and  tense”. 

Pedro  is  a government  official 
but,  unlike  the  third  and  youngest 
Fujimori  brother,  Santiago  — cred- 
ited with  being  one  of  the  powers 
behind  the  president — he  seems  to 
have  taken  no  part  In  important 
decisions.  His  role  is  to  oversee  the 
building  of  schools. 

A biographer,  Luis  Jochamowitz, 
author  of  Citizen  Fqjimori,  said  that 
when  Alberto  Fujimori  came  from 
nowhere  to  be  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency in  1990,  Pedro  was  living 
illegally  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  Jochamowitz  said  Alberto 
Fujimori  was  almost  a father  figure 
to  his  younger  brother,  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps  by  studying  at 
Linia's  agrarian  university. 

A member  of  the  family  circle, 
who  did  not  want  to  be  identified, 
said  she  thought  Pedro  was  the 
brother  closest  to  the  president. 
“He  is  very  different  from  Alberto 
— happy,  gentle,  very  affectionate 
and  very  calm,”  she  said. 

Mr  Jochamowitz  thought  the 
rebels'  bargaining  position  would 
not  be  significantly  strengthened  by 
Pedro's  capture:  The  Tupac  Amaru 
rebels  would  be  wrong  if  they  think 
Pedro  is  a shield.  I cannot  imagine 
Fujimori  holding  back  in  liis  plans 
or  decisions  for  family  reasons." 

• Any  go-ahead  for  peace  talks 
between  the  government  and  the 
rebels  hinges  on  whether  the  au- 
thorities would  agree  to  discuss  the 
guerrillas'  demand  for  the  release  of 
jailed  comrades. 

The  rebels  said  last  weekend  that 
tlie  government  was  blocking  talks 
by  refusing  to  consider  their  main 
demand.  Japan’s  team  in  Lima  wel- 
comed the  rebels’  comments  for 
clarifying  the  main  point  at  issue. 

Washington  Post,  pags  19 


David  Beresford 
In  Johannesburg 

PRESIDENT  Nelson 

Mandela’s  office  issued  an 
angry  attack  on  Washington  last 
week  over  United  States  criti- 
cism of  a proposed  South 
African  arms  deal  with  Syria. 

Mr  Mandela’s  spokesman, 
Parks  Mankahlana,  described 
the  Americans  as  "bullies”  and 
their  behaviour  as  " insulting” 
after  threats  from  the  Clinton 
administration  to  suspend  aid 
to  South  Africa  if  the  deal  goes 
through- 

The  South  African  department 
of  foreign  affairs  later  tried  to 
strike  a more  moderate  note, 
saying  a local  company  "was 
involved  in  a process  of  market- 
ing an  electronic  tank  sighting 
system  in  Syria”  along  with 
companies  from  at  least  three 
European  countries.  But 
differences  remain. 

The  US  state  department  is 
opposed  to  the  proposed  3 bil- 
lion rand  ($650  million)  Bale  of 


military  equipment,  which 
would  include  laser  targeting 
systems  for  use  in  Syria's  main 
battle  tanks. 

US  officials  claim  the  sale 
would  fall  foul  of  US  legislation 
that  provides  for  punitive  mea- 
sures against  countries  selling 
weapons  to  Syria,  which  it  lists  as 
a “state  sponsor  of  terrorism”. 

Mr  Mankahlana,  who  claimed 
the  US  was  trying  to  "hold  a gun 
to  our  head  and  tell  us  what  to 
do”,  said  the  government  ob- 
jected to  US  handling  of  the  situ- 
ation. “We  detest  this  kind  of 
behaviour,”  he  added.  “It  is  not 
the  right  way  of  dealing  with  us.” 

The  row  comes  at  a time  of 
growing  tension  between  Wash- 
ington and  Pretoria  over  South 
Africa's  friendly  attitude  towards 
countries  such  as  Cuba,  Libya 
and  Iran,  which  all  supported 
the  African  National  Congress 
during  the  liberation  war. 

Foreign  policy  rifts  between 
South  Africa  and  the  US  have 
until  now  been  papered  over  be- 
cause of  President  Clinton's 


desire  to  remain  on  good  tornu 
with  Mr  Mandela,  who  is  hugel) 
popular  in  the  US. 

Despite  the  attack  from  his 
office,  Mr  Mandela's  role  In 
decision-making  on  the  Syrian 
arms  deal  appears  to  have  been 
peripheral.  He  is  gradually 
handing  over  power  to  his  heir 
apparent,  Thabo  Mbeki,  and 
now  rarely  nttenda  cabinet 
meetings. 

The  decision  was  taken,  in 
principle,  by  the  cabinet  last 
month  on  a recommendation 
from  the  national  conventional 
arms  control  committee.  But  It 
is  subject  to  the  final  approval  of 
Mr  Mbeki,  who  was  away  In 

India  when  the  cabinet  made  its 
decision. 

• The  South  African  Nobel 
laureate,  Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu,  has  cancer  of  the  prostate 
gland,  it  was  announced  last 
week.  Further  tests  are  being 
conducted  to  establish  the 
seriousness  of  the  condition. 

Doga  of  war,  page  8 


Britain  stymies  EU  co-operation  deal 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 

THE  British  government  on 
Monday  deflated  hopes  of  an 
agreement  allowing  greater  co- 
operation between  groups  of  Euro- 
pean Union  countries  by  firmly 
insisting  on  its  right  to  veto  changes 
to  the  existing  rules. 

Britain's  determination  to  have 
the  last  word  about  the  areaB 
chosen  by  other  EU  countries  for 
mutual  co-operatiou  followed  a 
display  of  unity  by  the  French  and 
German  governments  over  their 
plans  for  the  future  of  the  EU. 


The  Franco-German  declaration 
came  during  a meeting  of  EU  for- 
eign ministers  in  Brussels  to  negoti- 
ate a new  EU  treaty  later  this  year. 
At  a joint  press  conference,  they 
stressed  their  “nearly  identical 
views”  on  the  treaty  — essential  if 
the  ELI  was  to  open  Its  doore  to  new 
members  In  eastern  Europe. 

The  demonstration  seemed  de- 
signed to  put  new  impetus  into  the 
negotiations,  and  to  counter  reports 
of  strains  between  Bonn  and  Paris 
over  control  of  economic  policy 
after  the  launch  of  the  single 
currency  and  over  the  presidency 


of  the  future  European  central  baaL 
Reservations  were  expnssea 
about  toe  Franco-German  statem^ 
not  only  by  Britain  but  by  toe  New* 
lands,  Italy  and  Portugal — who 
worried  that  the  concerns  otip8 
powerful  countries  may  be  ignored 
The  British  foreign  office  mas- 
ter for  European  affairs,  l 
Davis,  said  that  a gulf  sePa!!ate1uijiv 
Franco-German  view  of 
from  that  of  the  British  governnieni- 
“We  will  want  to  keep  our  ngru^ 
veto  proposals  not  just  ou  a sutyes 
by-subject  but  on  a ca&ty™* 
basis,”  he  said.  __ 
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Seoul’s  veil  of  democracy  wears  thin 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Seoul 


AFTER  a procession  of 
thieves,  violent  drunks,  an 
illegal  immigrant  and  a hit- 
and-run  driver,  a baby-faced  man  in 
spectacles  shuffled  into  Room  524  of 
the  Seoul  District  Court  last  week. 
His  crime:  sending  a computer  mes- 
sage that  dared  to  pose  a question. 

“Are  they  really  armed  spies?" 
asked  Yoon  Seok:jin  on  the  Internet, 
a day  after  a North  Korean  sub- 
marine ran  aground  last  September 
in  what  South  Korea  insisted  was  a 
villainous  commando  operation.  “If 
they  are  ordinary  North  Korean  sol- 
diers who  just  landed  by  accident, 
then,  once  again,  we  are  being 


deceived  by  our  government."  He 
also  expressed  sorrow  that  so  many 
of  (tie  North  Koreans  had  died, 
apparently  from  suicide.  “They  too 
have  families." 

For  this,  Mr  Yoon,  aged  27,  a his- 
tory graduate  and  son  of  a former 
military  officer,  could  be  imprisoned 
for  18  mouths  — toe  latest  casualty, 
despite  South  Korea's  elections  and 
other  trappings  of  democracy,  of  a 
capriciously  authoritarian  system. 

Mr  Yoon,  whom  police  led  blind- 
folded from  his  home  three  months 
ago,  has  fallen  into  a legal  trapdoor 
at  the  heart  of  Seoul's  democracy. 
Under  the  National  Security  Law 
that  makes  it  a crime  to  “support, 
encourage  or  praise"  North  Korea, 


the  state  can  arrest  anyone.  It  dates 
from  an  often  brutal  period  of  rule 
by  military  men  from  1961  until 
1993,  when  Kim  Young-sam  took 
office  as  president. 

BuL  President  Kim,  a former  vic- 
tim of  tear-gas  who  regularly  tear- 
gases  his  opponents,  has  been  loath 
to  give  up  the  old  instruments  of 
power,  and  the  attitudes  that  go 
with  them,  particularly  what  Kore- 
ans call  die  “red  complex". 

His  government  claimed  Inst 
week  that  three  weeks  of  counuy- 
wide  strikes  and  protests  triggered 
by  a new  labour  law  had  been 
fanned  by  Stalinists  in  Pyongyang. 
(The  evidence:  47  leaflets  contain- 
ing phrases  that  might  be  construed 


as  sympathetic  to  socialism.)  'The 
state  prosecutor  has  also  warned  of 
legal  action  against  anyone  looking 
at  a new  North  Korean  entry  on  the 
World  Wide  Web. 

Kim  Ki-joong.  a defence  lawyer  in 
the  computer  message  case,  said: 
“Everyone  does  and  says  things 
that  could  violate  the  National  Secu- 
rity Law  but  very  few  are  arrested. 
That  depends  on  luck.  And  that  is 
the  problem.  People  do  not  know  if 
they  are  breaking  this  law  or  not." 

Mr  Yoon's  mother  and  a few 
friends  were  in  the  spectators’ 
gallery  last  week  to  await  Ihe  verdict. 
The  judge  needed  more  lime.  Come 
back  in  a month,  he  said. 

"My  son  tins  already  spent  three 


months  in  prison.  Is  what  he  wrote 
really  that  serious?"  asked  his 
mother.  Chung  Ki-ja,  a middle-class 
housewife  who,  enraged  by  her  son's 
predicament,  has  embraced  a cam- 
paign for  legal  reform.  She  admits  he 
dabbled  in  radical  student  politics  at 
Seoul's  So-Kang  University.  He  got 
picked  up  in  1989  for  having  a book 
about  North  Korea  and  again  in  199  L 
after  a wave  of  protests.  Then  he 
mooched  about,  drifting  between 
odd  jobs.  But,  she  said:  “If  he  is  a 
North  Korean  agent  so  am  I . . . 
Under  the  security  law  we  are  all 
probably  guilty  of  something." 

Authorities  pounced  on  Mr  Yoon 
after  a university  newspaper 
reprinted,  without  permission,  his 
message  to  a computer  noticeboard 
about  the  North  Korean  submarine. 
Police  raided  the  newspaper  and  de- 
manded tu  know  who  had  written  it. 


Canadians 
accused  of 
Bosnia  abuse 

David  Crary  In  Toronto 

THE  Canadian  army  said  last 
week  that  47  of  its  soldiers 
face  possible  dismissal  for  sex- 
ual misconduct,  drunkenness 
and  abuse  of  patients  ut  a mental 
hospital  in  Bosnia. 

The  army  commander, 
l.icutciuiiU-Gciicrnl  Maurice 
liaril,  released  details  of  tin  in- 
vestigation he  ordered  in  July 
after  earlier  inquiries  into  die 
abuses  were  ineffective.  The  rev- 
elations arc  die  latest  in  a scries 
of  scandals  to  hit  the  Canadian 
military,  ranging  from  harass- 
ment of  the  army's  first  female 
iafuntry  officer  to  h torture 
i killing  and  other  abuses  conunit- 
I ted  by  soldiers  in  Somalia.  j 

1 Tlie  misconduct  by  peace- 
keepers in  Bosnia  occurred  in 
1993-94  at  the  Bakovici  mental 
hospital.  Gen  Baril  said  57 
members  of  the  12th  Armoured 
Regiment,  assigned  to  protect  j 
the  war-zone  hospital,  commit- 
ted various  offences.  Ten  have 
left  the  army  and  are  no  longer 
subject  to  military  discipline. 

The  offences  included  abuse 
of  patients  and  sex  with  inter- 
preters and  nurses,  which  is 
prohibited.  In  one  case,  a 
soldier  shaved  the  genital  area  of 
a 17 -year-old  female  patient. 

The  report  said  officers 

I frequently  violated  ruleB  on 
drinking  and,  because  of  their 
own  poor  example,  had  trouble 
controlling  subordinates. 

All  47  soldiers  accused  of 
wrongdoing  will  go  before  career 
review  boards  that  could  recom- 
mend dismissal.  Gen  Baril  said 
courts-martial  cannot  be  held 
because  the  offences  occurred 
more  than  three  years  ago  — the 
army's  statute  of  limitations. 

"They  might  lose  their  job,  or 
they  might  be  reprimanded  or 
lose  their  nnik,"  he  told  a news 
conference.  “They’ll  be  black- 
ened for  the  rest  of  their  career.” 

The  Busnin  report  praised  the 
overall  behaviour  of  most  sol- 
diers. It  also  discounted  allega- 
tions that  Canadians  left  a 
wounded  Serb  soldier  to  die. 

Gen  Baril  said  the  military 
hud  to  confront  its  problems. 
“We  have  to  stop  being  like 
porcupines  and  shooting  our 
quills  everywhere.  All  of  us 
have  to  look  at  what  we  have 
done  wrong.” — AP 
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12  MONTHS 


BRITANNIA 
INTERNATIONAL’S 
NEW  YEAR 
REVELATION! 

Britannia  International  cun  help  start 
your  New  Year  off  with  a bang! 

Celebrate  with  a One  Year  Fixed  Rate 
Bond  offering  a sparkling  6.85% 

And  the  best  news  of  all  is  that  you 
don't  have  to  tie  your  money  up  for 
years  to  come  - 6.8596  interest  at  the 
end  of  12  months  - guaranteed. 

So  find  out  more  about  the  latest 
Britannia  International  investment 
opportunity . . . 

With  a minimum  investment  of 
just  £10,000,  tills  is  one  resolution  you 
should  make  sure  you  keep! 


Hurry  limited  issue! 

For  further  Information  please  telephone,  fax  or  complete  coupon  below 


Britannia 


International 

Minimum  Irocttnirm  £10  000.  No  withdrawal!  mowed  on  One  Yew  Fixed  Rate  Bond  (Second  luue).  ll  l»  the  ilcpodiort  respoiulNIliy  ID  declare  the  InlCttit  Mined  to  the 
inoroofUie  ux  authority.  Britannia  Inwituilonal  la  ■ wholly  owned  auhNdlary  of  Biliannla  Building  Society  and  u rendered  H i,t,  the  life  of  Man  RnineLil  5tipcft1ilnn 
^ y Lommlnlon  (ui  Banking  lluilncsa.  Brttannla  International  UniUcd  Registered  Office  Britannia  House.  Victoria  Street,  Llauglu,  Isle  of  Man  0199  1SD. 

i ■■  we*  ew*  <rnm  rel  emm  m w ^ ^ 

Britannia  I^use1  Victoria  Sircet  Douglas  Isle  of  Man  1M99  1SD  British  Isles  Telephone +44  1624  628512  Fax +44  1624  661015 
Please  send  me  further  information  on  the  Britannia  International  One  Year  Fixed  Hate  Bond. 

NAME  & ADDRESS  — 
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Clinton  puts  faith 
in  a hi-tech  future 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
January  26 1607 
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The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 


ILL  CLINTON  hunched  his  i 
second  lerm  as  president  on  I 
Monday  and  looker1  forward 
to  a new  millennium  with  a dnrk 
warning  that  America's  future  was 
still  hostage  to  "the  divide  of  race  — > 

the  nation’s  constant  curse”. 

“Will  wc  be  one  nation,  one  peo- 
ple with  one  common  destiny.  Will 
we  come  together  or  come  apart?" 
he  demanded,  striking  an  unusually 
sombre  note  for  an  inauguration  ad- 
dress usually  stuffed  with  cliches  of 
American  grandeur.  “Each  new 
wave  of  immigrants  gives  new  tar- 
gets to  old  prejudices.  Prejudice  and 
contempt  cloaked  in  tile  pretence  of 
religious  or  political  convictions  are 
no  different.  These  forces  have 
nearly  destroyed  our  nation  in  the 
past.  They  plague  us  still.” 

“We  shall  overcome,"  concluded 
die  Southern  Democratic  president 
who  still  recalls  a boyhood  of  segre- 
gated schools  and  cinemas.  It  was  a 
deliberate  echo  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  whose  birthday  this  inaugura- 
tion shared,  and  whose  memory 
lent  die  president's  address  both 
resonance  and  power. 

Clinton  otherwise  delivered  a 
speech  with  few  dues  to  the  next 
four  years,  except  that  his  agenda 
would  be  filled  with  education  pro- 
jects and  the  Internet,  all  designed 
"to  make  today's  permanent  under- 
class part  of  tomorrow's  growing 
middle  class".  There  was  no  mes- 
sage or  agenda  for  die  wider  world 
beyond  the  United  States  except  the 
blunt  assertion  that  "America 
stands  alone  as  the  world’B  indis- 
pensable nation". 

But  from  the  very  spot  where 
Ronald  Reagan  L6  years  earlier  had 
launched  the  conservative  era  by  as- 
serting that  “government  is  not  the 
solution,  government  is  the  prob- 
lem". Clinton  claimed  it  was  time  to 
move  on,  in  what  amounted  to  a 
final  surrender  of  the  old  New  Deal 
(radii  ion  of  (he  Democratic  party. 

"We  have  resolved  for  our  lime  a 
great  debate  over  die  rate  of  gov- 
ernment. Today  we  can  declare  that 
government  is  not  the  problem,  and 
government  is  nut  the  solution.  We, 
the  American  people,  wc  arc  the 
solution.”  Clinton,  said.  "We  need  a 
new  government  for  a new  century, 
humble  enough  not  tn  try  to  solve 
j all  the  problems,  but  strong  enough 
| to  give  us  the  tools  to  solve  our 
problems  for  ourselves;  a govern- 
ment that  is  smaller,  lives  within  its 
means,  and  does  more  with  less." 

I >esj)ile  the  cold,  Clinton  followed 
' the  I9(JI  example  of  John  Kennedy. 
He  doffed  his  overcoat  and  stood 
bareheaded  in  the  chill  wind  to  give 
an  echo  of  Kennedy's  youth  and 
vigour.  Tile  gesture  bio  ugh  l out  the 


contrast  between  the  soaring 
rhetoric  and  dramatic  cold  war 
agenda  of  Kennedy,  and  the  flatter 
words  and  vaguer  horizons  of  Clin- 
lon,  die  eternal  politician  who  tries 
to  please  Ids  audiences  rather  than 
inspire  them. 

"Our  laud  bf  new  promise  will  be 
a nation  dial  meets  its  obligations,  a 
nation  that  balances  its  budget  but 
never  loses  the  balance  of  its  val- 
ues.'1 he  said,  in  a breathless  para- 
graph of  quintessential,  ingratiating 
Clintonism.  “A  nation  where  our 
grandparents  have  secure  retire- 
ment and  health  care,  and  their 
grandchildren  know  we  have  made 
the  it- forms  necessary  to  sustain 
those  benefits  for  their  lime,  a na- 
tion that  fortifies  the  world’s^  most 
productive  economy  even  as  it  pro- 
tects the  great  natural  bounty  of  our 
water,  air  and  majestic  land." 

Clinton  delivered  his  second  in- 
augural address  under  the  shadow 
of  great  speeches  delivered  by 
greater  men.  He  still  talks  of  the 
tingling  in  his  teenage  spine  at  the 
inspiration  of  Kennedy's  inaugural 
address:  “Ask  not  what  your  coun- 
try can  do  for  you  — ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country.”  That 
speech,  by  which  all  others  are  now 
judged,  was  delivered  on  a freezing 
dny  in  January  1961,  a time  so  dis- 
tant tli at  it  was  the  year  the  Beilin 
Wall  went  up.  n time  when  half  of 
the  Americans  alive  today  had  not 
even  been  born. 

ft  is  a cruel  exercise  to  scan 
through  the  uplifting  and  resonant 
words  that  Clinton  spoke  four  years 
ago,  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  presi- 
dent for  the  first  time.  Much  of  it 
was  guff,  running  along  the  custom- 
ary lines  of  'Today  we  pledge  an 
end  to  the  era  of  deadlock  and  drift, 
and  a new  season  of  American  re- 
newal has  begun". 

There  were  the  usual  politician’s 
promises.  The  man  who  last  year 
signed  into  law  the  new  Republican 
welfare  bill  that  abolished  the  role 
of  the  federal  government  as  the 
provider  of  last  resort  to  impover- 
ished mothers  and  children  was  the 
same  president  who  pronounced  at 
his  first  inauguration:  “We  recog- 
nise a simple  but  powerful  truth:  we 
need  each  other,  and  we  must  care 
for  one  another." 


THERE  were  pledges  which 
ring  sickly  hollow  today.  The 
most  egregious,  after  Clin- 
ton's re-election  on  a tidal  wave  of 
money,  raised  and  deployed  earlier 
and  faster  and  in  greater  sums  than 
ever  before,  was  the  promise  to  re- 
form the  inherent  corruption  of  the 
campaign  finance  system. 

"And  so  I say  to  you  all  here:  Let 
us  resolve  to  reform  our  politics  so 
that  power  and  privilege  no  longer 
shout  down  the  voice  of  the  people," 
he  said  then,  before  turning  Ike 
Lincoln  bedroom  of  the  While 
House  into  a hot  sheet  motel  for  a 
swift  turnover  of  big  donors. 

Tire  great  charm  of  Americans  is 
that  they  always  expect  things  to  get 
better.  They  are  born,  in  the  lucki- 
est and  must  lavishly  endowed  of 
countries,  with  mi  extra  gene  of  opti- 
mism (1ml  distinguishes  them  from 
iuiikI  other  nations.  They  are,  ns  the 
showman  P T B m inim  recognised, 
su  many  suckers,  always  endear- 
ingly ready  to  be  fooled  again.  And 
Bill  Clinton  is  the  political  Rarniiin 
of  his  dny. 

As  he  look  his  second  oath  of 


I PRpMISETO 
TEL  THE  TRUTH, 
THE  WHOLE  TRUTH, 
AMP  NOTHIMG 
THJT  THE  TRUTH,... 


uk~M.  President..  . 

THIS  IS  YOUR  SWEARING  IN, 
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office,  the  president  was  thought  to 
be  doing  a good  job  by  62  per  cent 
of  the  American  public,  according  to 
a Gallup  poll.  This  is  exactly  where 
Reagan  stood  at  the  start  of  his  sec- 
ond term.  It  is  also  where  Richard 
Nixon  stood  in  December  1972, 
after  his  r&election.  These  histori- 
cal parallels  carry  an  obvious  echo. 
Nixon's  second  term  was  unfin- 
ished. Reagan's  was  tarnished  by 
the  Iran-Contra  scandal. 

With  the  exception  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  few  second  terms  have 
been  altogether  satisfactory,  let 
alone  triumphant.  But  they  have 
usually  been  marked  by  a bid  to 
make  a mark  in  history,  traditionally 
in  foreign  policy,  where  the  presi- 
dent enjoys  rather  more  freedom  of 
action  from  Congress. 

At  the  main  planning  session  for 
the  second  term,  over  black  bean 
soup  and  chicken  with  mashed 
potatoes  at  Blair  House,  Clinton’s 
new  secretary  of  state,  Madeleine 
Albright,  set  the  tone  by  saying  that 
she  was  no  big  spender.  Her  entire 
budget  for  foreign  aid,  diplomacy, 
funding  for  the  United  Nations  and 
all  the  other  international  organisa- 
tions to  which  the  US  subscribes, 
amounted  to  barely  1 per  cent  of  the 
federal  budget  — "but  that  will  be 
used  to  write  50  per  cent  of  the 
history  and  legacy  of  our  times". 

So  there  is  grandeur  in  the 
second-term  ambitions  over  foreign 
policy,  where  Clinton  and  his  new 
national  security  team  are  now  ex- 
perienced and  comfortable  with  the 
uses  of  American  power.  They  all 
share  the  conviction  that  theirs  is 
“the  essential  nation",  without 
whose  leadership  nothing  serious 
can  be  achieved  internationally. 

All  raised  as  students  in  the 
shadow  of  that  great  post-1945  gen- 
eration of  Americans  who  launched 
the  Marshall  Aid  plan  and  Nato, 
who  were  in  Dean  Acheson's  phrase 
“present  at  the  Creation”,  die  Clin- 
ton team  sees  the  next  four  years  in 
equally  ambitious  terms.  Albright 
set  the  lone  by  telling  die  Senate 
last  week  that  "more  than  audience, 
more  even  than  actors,  we  must  be 


the  authors  of  the  history  of  our 
times". 

There  are  four  big  international 
ambitions,  which  have  now  been 
agreed  by  the  new  national  security 
team.  The  most  immediate,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  national  security  ad- 
viser. Sandy  Berger,  is  to  assert  that 
America  is  a European  power  which 
plans  "to  build  an  undivided,  peaceful 
and  democratic  Europe".  The  Clinton 
team's  ambition  is  to  do  for  central 
and  eastern  Europe  what  the  cold 
war  generation  achieved  for  western 
Europe.  They  are  determined  to  per- 
suade Russia  to  accept  an  enlarged 
Nato  alliance  which  stretches  right 
up  to  Russia’s  borders,  while  devis- 
ing new  mechanisms  to  draw  Russia 
into  a US-led  transatlantic  trade  and 
security  system. 


CLINTON’S  second  goal, 
rooted  in  America's  parallel 
claim  to  be  an  Asian-Pacific 
power,  is  “to  cement  America's  role 
&B  a stabilising  force  in  a more  inte- 
grated Asian-Pacific  community",  in 
which  China  is  engaged  and  cajoled 
into  becoming  a co-operative  power. 

The  third  is  to  develop  the  global 
free  trade  strategy  of  the  first  term 
and  “build  an  open  regional  eco- 
nomy in  the  Western  hemisphere," 
with  presidential  visits  to  widen  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment to  include  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina. The  last  objective  is  finally 
to  resolve  America’s  wretched  rela- 
tions with  the  UN  and  pay  off  the 
billion-dollar  arrears. 

The  one  theme  of  serious  domesr 
tic  reform  that  Clinton  raised  in  his 
campaign  was  to  widen  educational 
opportunity,  and  to  guarantee  at 
least  two  years  of  college  or  voca- 
tional training  to  all  American  high 
school  graduates  who  wanted  it.  But 
90  per  cent  of  the  US  education  bud- 
get is  raised  and  spent  by  the  50 
states,  and  the  federal  government 
plays  oidy  a marginal  role. 

If  Clinton  wants  to  make  his  mark 
as  an  education  president,  he  will 
have  to  use  the  bully  pulpit  of  his  of- 
fice to  mobilise  public  opinion  to 
make  a hostile  Congress  pay  for  his 


I 

project,  and  then  make  the  state- 
run  it. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Clin- 1 
ton  may  be  able  tu  persuade  the  Re  i 
publican  Congress  to  go  along  with 
him.  The  first  is  the  community 
scandal  that  has  left  Newt  Gingrich 
the  Republican  Speaker  ot  iIk 
House,  just  as  ethically  challenged , 
as  the  Democratic  president  The  | 
circumstances  have  seldom  been 
more  favourable  for  both  parlies  to 
live  up  to  their  ritual  promises  of  re- 
forming the  inherent  corruption  ol 
the  campaign  finance  system. 

The  second  reason  why  Clinton 
believes  he  can  persuade  Congress 
to  help  him  make  some  history  » 
that  these  are  historic  times:  the 
cusp  of  the  millennium, 
version  of  that  great  transition  Win* 
a rural  to  an  industrial  nation  wm™ 
President  Teddy  Roosevelt  helped 
America  make.  This  sense  of  hi 
toric  change  to  a new  informs^ 
age  1b  something  Clinton  stores 
with  Gingrich,  a fellow  Southern 
baby-boomer,  who  is  equally  imps5* 
sioned  about  education  reform. 

Two  other  crucial  figures  shat 
the  belief  that  education  and  n«y 
technology  should  propel  Canto 
America  into  the  new  millennium  ■— 
the  First  Lady  and  Vice-Presidents 
Gore.  There  are  few  more  stM 
reminders  of  the  disappointed  h pe 
of  Clinton’s  inauguration  four 
ago  than  the  feminist  in  the  W 
House  who  failed  to  establish 
first  co-presidency.  Still  at  risk 
dictment  from  the  Whitewater  spf 
cial  prosecutor,  she  has 
been  humbled  and  forced  « 
the  traditional  preserves  of  children 

and  good  works.  , Rj)i 

But  if  the  co-presidency  of  W 
and  Hillary  failed  to  emerge  m uw 

first  term,  the  co-presidency  of  B 

and  A1  may  do  so  ta  the  se 
Clinton's  mission  to  shift  foe 
erotic  party  into  electifofo 
depends  strongly  on  Gores  3 
sion.  and  his  ability,  to  fend  of  ^ 
lenges  from  the  party  s trfld 
liberal  wing  in  Congress. 

Gingrich  reprimand,  paflelV^ 
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Merry  kgb  Bonn  cracks  down  on  ‘foreigners’ 


Day  to  you 

MOSCOW  DIARY 

David  Hearst 

Friedrich  Engels  stud  work 

was  how  mini  evolved  from 
llie  apes,  and  the  teachers  in  the 
Soviet  schoolroom  would  often 
scream  at  their  feckless  pupils: 

I you  don't  work,  you'll  become 
non  key."  Marx,  who  ot  one 
int  wanted  to  dedicate  Das 
ipital  to  Darwin,  was  also  much 
ainoured  of  the  ennobling  qual- 
es  of  labour.  Today’s  generation 
Russian  entrepreneurs  know 
dr  Marx  and  Engels,  but  tins 

e lesson  sunk  in? 

There  are  1 1 public  holidays  in 
ie  Russian  calendar,  says  _ 

lc  ministry  of  labour,  which 
tiould  know.  There's  New  Year, 

[uiuiiry  1 and  2.  Nothing  harm- 
il  there.  Then  there  is  January 
, Orthodox  Christmas;  March  8, 
ntemadoual  Women’s  Day;  and 
(lay  9,  Victory  Day  (agabiBt  Ger- 
nany).  Who  can  gainsay  those? 

But  then  there  is  June  12,  Day 
af  the  Adoption  of  the  Decla-  | 

ration  of  State  Sovereignty  of  the 
Russian  Federation.  This  is  j 

Russia's  “independence  day”,  1 

one  of  the  many  tools  in  Boris 
Yeltsin’s  fight  against  Mikhail 
Gor)uirhcv,who  was  still  Soviet 
president.  It  causes  guffaws 
today.  "Independence  from 
whom?”  they  ask.  "From  our-  j 

selves?"  Then  there  is  November 
7,  once  the  holy  of  holies  in  the 
communist  calendar,  die 
Anniversary  of  the  Great . | 

October  Socialist  Revolution.  j 

[ One  of  the  first  decrees  Yeltsin 
signed  after  his  recent  heart 
j operation  was  to  change  its  name 
to  the  Day  of  National  Recoiicllia- 

I'  tion.  One  democrat  said  it  was 

like  the  French  renaming  Bastille 
Day  "Day  of  Love  and  Friend- 
ship". Before  the  year  ends  there 
is  yet  another  public  holiday, 
December  12,  the  day  Russia 
changed  its  constitution  — again. 

But  the  Ust  does  not  end 
there.  Every  branch  of  industry 
has  the  right  to  a holiday.  Hence 
Fisherman's  Day,  Woodkeeper’a 
Day,  the  Day  of  the  Work  of  Light 
Industry.  Not  to  mention 
Teacher’s  Day,  Miner’s  day,  the 
Day  of  the  Defender  of  the  [ 

Motherland,  Artillery  Day, 

Missile  Day,  Border  Guard  Day, 
Paratrooper  Day,  KGB  Day* 

All  are  occasions  for  the  works 
outing,  usually  to  another  I 

canteen.  The  meal  starte  in 
Catvanlstic  gloom.  But  two 
courses  into  the  proceedings  the 

toasts  begin,  and  after  the  third 
shot  of  neat  vodka,  contentment 

spreads.  In  minutes,  the  mono- 
syllabic mob  Is  transformed  Into 
a Brazilian  football  crowd,  danc- 
ing on  the  tables,  arms  around 
the  boss,  each  other,  the  pillars  j 

I in  the  hall.  Discourse  of  Great 
1 Meaning  is  started  and  the 
J unfair,  deeply  insensitive  world 

outside  is  set  to  rights. 

The  day  after  the  day  of  what- 
ever it  was  should  be  dubbed  the 

| Day  of  the  Hangover.  That’s  a 
Monday.  Friday  to  but  a blink 
away,  and  the  office  or  shop  can 
be  closed  for  a “Cleaning  Day” 
or  an  "Accounting  Day".  Friday 
comes,  and  it’s  time  for  the  exo- 
dus to  the  dacha.  And  given  the 
heavy  traffic,  you  are  performing 
a civic  duty  if  you  leave  shortly 
after  lunch. 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


HUNDREDS  of  thousands  of 
foreign  children  in  Germany, 
many  born  and  bred  here, 
had  their  visa  and  residence  rights  I 
curbed  Inst  week  under  lightning 
regulations  introduced  as  part  of  a 
crackdown  on  immigration. 

The  regulations,  requiring  the 
under- 16  offspring  of  immigrants  to 
obtain  residence  permits  and  intro- 
ducing visa  requirements  for  under- 
Ilia  travelling  to  Germany,  many  of 
them  to  visit  relatives,  came  into 
force  two  days  after  the  interior  min- 
ister. Manfred  Kanther.  announced 
the  measures. 

Bonn  is  also  strengthening  pa- 


trols on  its  eastern  hol  ders  to  com- 
bat illegal  immigration  from  foe  for- 
mer communist  bloc,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  inspectors  trying  to 
catch  the  thousands  of  foreigners 
working  illegally  on  building  sites  in 
Berlin  and  east  Germany. 

Mr  Kant  her.  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl's  Bavarian  coalition  ally, 
verges  on  blaming  mass  unemploy- 
ment mi  immigrants. 

Aid  organisations,  charities  and 
even  government  officials  con- 
demned the  measures.  “It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  the  children  nr 
their  parents  why  they  need  permis- 
sion to  stay  in  the  country  in  which 
they  were  born  and  grew  up,"  said 
Cornelia  Schmalz-Jacobson,  the 


government  commissioner  for  for- 
eigners. , 

Worried  immigrants  rushed  to 
get  their  children  into  the  country 
before  the  deadline.  Bonn  long  ago 
waived  visa  requirements  for  under- 
Ife  from  Turkey,  Morocco.  Tunisia 
and  former  Yugoslavia,  to  allow 
them  to  visit  relatives  for  up  to  three 
months  — a concession  now  ended. 

But  tile  most  controversial  mea- 
sure is  the  imposition  of  residence 
requirements  on  children  already 
here.  Until  last  week,  under- llis  did 
not  need  residence  papers,  provided 
lit  least  one  parent  was  entitled  lu  be 
in  Germany. 

“From  now  on.  children  who 
know  no  other  homeland  but  Ger- 


many, who  speak  only  German,  and 
whose  future  is  here,  need  regularly 
to  ask  for  official  permission  to  live 
in  Germany."  the  Frankfurter  Rund- 
schau newspaper  said. 

Led  by  Mr  Kanther.  who  regu- 
larly inveighs  against  immigration 
and  says  Germany  must  not  be- 
come a "multicultural  society",  the 
crackdown  coincides  with  the 
launch  of  1U97  hs  Europe's  year  of 
anti-racism. 

Mr  Kanther  defended  the  curbs, 
saying  the  number  of  unaccompa- 
nied minors  entering  Germany  had 
almost  quadrupled  since  1990,  to 
more  than  2,000  Iasi  year.  The  resi- 
lience permits  requirement  affects 
Iift0.000  children  in  Germany, 
mainly  Turks  and  ex- Yugoslavs.  He 
said  parents  were  sending  llicir  chil- 
dren to  Germany  to  boost  their  uvvn 
chances  of  juiuing  them  later. 


When  you  open  a Personal  Investment  Account  .u 
Robcco  Bank  in  Geneva,  you'll  detect  a rare  quality. 

You  always  know  precisely  what  wc  arc  doing. 

Regular  reports,  market  overviews,  telling  insights  into 
emerging  trends  - all  these  services  go  hand  in  hand  with  as 
much  input  from  your  personal  account  manager  as  you 

deem  necessary. 

And  whenever  you  need  us,  we’re  available  by  phone,  lax, 
e-mail,  or  the  Internet.  In  English.  Dutch,  German,  or  French. 

Robcco  Bank  docs  more  than  give  you  a place  to  make 
your  money  work  harder.  We  Bive  you  tlw  information  to 

make  the  most  of  it. 

Privileged  investment  information 
Robcco  think  gives  soil  pinileged  to  die  iiiiihuim: 

experience  of  the  Robcco  Group  which  h.is  celebrated  over 

h0  years  ol  investment  success. 

Wc  assess  your  needs,  then  help  you  assemble  a portfolio 

of  investments,  covering  the  world’s  equity,  bond,  property 
,nd  money  markets,  which  perfectly  matches  your  require- 
ment for  growth,  security,  and  liquidity. 


“Robeco  Bank  makes  my  money  work  harder. 

With  Swiss  precision.” 


The  investment  expertise  of  the  Robeco  Group 
As  an  indicator  of  the  Robcco  group’s  expertise: 
Robeco  N.V.,  the  flagship  investment  company,  regularly 

sets  the  standard  by  which  others  are  measured. 

An  investment  of  US$  100,000  in  Robeco  N.V.  made  in 
J inuary  1987  was  worth,  with  dividends  reinvested, 

US$  264,600  by  end  December  1996.  Such  is  the  calibre  of 

investment  advice  that  will  be  working  for  you. 


And,  since  Robcco  Bank  is  a duly  registered  Swiss  bank, 
the  confidentiality  and  security  of  your  account  are  assured. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  advantages  of  a Personal 
Investment  Account  at  Robeco  Bank. 

Isn’t  it  time  to  find  out  more? 

To  open  a Personal  Investment  Account  with  Robeco  Bank, 
fill  in  the  coupon.  Or  call  us  in  Geneva  on  (41)  22-939013?. 

Or  use  fax  or  e-ma  i'/,  qu  oting  the  reference.  
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Are  mercenaries  the  scourge  or  saviour  of  Africa?  Khareen  Pech  and  David  Beresford  uncover  British  intelligence 
documents  that  point  to  an  expanding  role  in  the  troubled  continent’s  regional  conflicts  for  South  Africa’s  soldiers  for  hire 


Corporate  dogs  of 
war  grow  fat  in  Africa 

THERE  is,  some  sny,  a new  One  of  Ihe  centres  of  the  0 
imperialism  nt  work  in  Africa,  industry  in  Angola  is  Llie  town  < 
But  it  knows  110  ideology  be-  Soyo,  which  was  under  the  contn 


THERE  is,  some  sny,  a new 
imperialism  nt  work  in  Africa. 
Bui  it  knows  no  ideology  be- 
yond the  laws  of  profit  and  feeds  on 
the  c onflicts  of  a troubled  continent. 
According  to  others,  it  brings  order. 

It  provides  a pan-African  peace- 
keeping force  of  a kinil  the  interna- 
tional community  Ims  promised  but 
failed  to  deliver. 

Executive  Outcomes  has  fought 
many  bailies  in  Africa  with  guns. 
Iminbs.  gnnships  and  jet  fighters. 
Today  the  coiilrovei'siul  company 
that  lias  brought  a new  dimension 
in  the  concept  of  the  “corporate 
stale"  — mustering  what  is  argu- 
ably (he  world's  first  fully  equipped 
cuiporate  army  — is  again  fighting 
for  survival,  this  lime  in  the  arena  of 
public  opinion. 

It  is  six  years  since  Ihe  name  of 
Executive  Outcomes  began  to  be 
heard  in  Africa.  Nowadays  it  lends 
In  feature  whenever  and  wherever 
there  is  a new  outbreak  of  the  war- 
fare to  which  ibis  weary  continent 
has  Income  so  accustomed.  As 
Zaire  threatens  to  implode,  there  is 
intense  speculation  (denied  by  the 
company)  that  its  mercenaries  are 
moving  in  to  shore  up  the  crum- 
bling rule  of  President  Mobutu 
Sese  Seko. 

1 The  origins  of  Executive  Out- 
l comes  are  shrouded  in  some  mys- 
tery, which  is  hardly  surprising  | 
when  one  considers  the  circum- 
stances of  its  creation  and  the  char- 
acters involved. 

A "UK  Eyes  Alpha"  (“lop  secret") 
British  intelligence  report  records 
that  “Executive  Outcomes  was 
registered  in  the  UK  on  September 
1993  by  Anthony  (Tony)  Bucking- 
ham, a British  businessman, 
and  Simon  Mann,  a former  British 
officer”. 

Mr  Buckingham  and  Mr  Mann 
are  central  figures  in  the  Executive 
Outcomes  saga,  although  Mr  Buck- 
ingham denies  any  “corporate  link". 
A veteran  of  the  SAS  and  a close 
friend  and  business  associate  of  for- 
mer Libera]  party  leader  Sir  David 
Steel.  Mr  Buckingham  is  chief  exec- 
utive of  Heritage  Oil  and  Gas,  which 
has  drilling  interests  in  Angola  and 
other  parts  of  Ihe  world. 

Heritage  — originally  British, 
now  incorporated  in  the  Bahamas 
— was  also  linked  with  a Canadian 
oil  corporation,  Ranger  Oil. 

Mr  Mann,  a former  troop  com- 
mander in  22  SAS  specialising  in  in- 
telligence, has  seen  service  in 
Cyprus,  Germany.  Norway,  Canada, 
Central  Amcricn  nnd  Northern  Ire- 
land. As  an  expert  in  intelligence 
systems,  he  has  worked  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  Malaysia  and  Nigeria, 
aiiKHig  oilier  countries. 

It  was  in  1993  that  the  two  men 
first  met  lichen  Barlow,  a former  of- 
ficer in  the  South  African  Defence 
Pi  live.  Mr  Harlow  had  served  in 

(some  of  (lie  most  not  minus  units  in 
(lie  Soil  111  African  military,  including 
the  Civil  Co-ciix1  ration  Bureau 
(CCH)  — an  apartheid-era  slate-run 
assassination  network  organised  on 
curiionite  lines. 

former  colfe;iguos  say  lie  handled 
u|K*ra!ions  in  Europe,  where  lie  tie- 
vefoiK’d  contacts  within  western  and 
eastern  Eiiro|jenn  secret  services 
and  helped  facilitate  South  Africa's 
sancriims-b  11  sling  operations. 


One  of  the  centres  of  the  oil 
industry  in  Angola  is  the  town  of 
Soyo,  which  was  under  the  control 
of  rebel  Units  forces  in  the  early 
1990s.  In  January  1993.  Mr  Buck- 
ingham and  Mr  Mann  commis- 
sioned Mr  Barlow  to  recruit  a force 
of  South  Africans  with  combat  ex- 
perience in  the  former  Portuguese 
colony  to  seize  the  town.  A force  of 
fewer  than  LOO  men  succeeded.  But 
Units  quickly  recaptured  it  after 
the  South  Africans  bad  left.  Luanda 
then  asked  Ranger  and  Heritage  to 
hire  a larger  force  in  exchange  for 
oil  concessions. 

According  to  the  British  intelli- 
gence document.  Ranger  allocated 
$30  million  for  the  operation  nnd 
plnced  the  contract  with  Executive 
Outcomes.  They  in  turn  appointed 
Mr  Barlow  and  Lafras  Luitingh  — a 
former  colleague  of  Mr  Barlow's  in 
the  CCB,  who  had  led  the  first  at- 
tack on  Soyo  — to  recruit  and  comr 
mand  about  500  men,  most  of  them 
former  members  of  the  South 
African  Defence  Force. 

Recruitment  in  South  Africa  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  if  not  facilitated, 
at  least  winked  at  by  senior  leaders 
of  the  African  National  Congress 
which — as  the  British  report  puts  it 
— believed  "il  would  remove  per- 
sonnel who  might  have  had  a desta- 
bilising effect  on  the  forthcoming 
multiracial  elections”. 

The  story  of  the  success  of 
Executive  Outcomes  in  Angola  is 
now  well  known.  With  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  — such  as  devas- 
tating fuel-air  bombs  obtained  from 
a Russian  supplier  — the  merce- 
nary force  effectively  turned  the 
course  of  the  civil  war.  From  there, 
they  moved  on  to  Sierra  Leone, 
shoring  up  the  regime  of  Valentine 
Strasser  against  the  Revolutionary 
United  Front  of  Foday  Sankoh, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  seizing 
Freetown  when  Executive  Out- 
comes intervened. 

Since  those  days,  Executive  Out- 
comes's  tentacles  have  spread  over 
the  continent  with  astonishing 
speed.  It  has  been  established  that 
the  company  has  a substantial  pres- 
ence in  Kenya,  where  it  has  had 
business  dealings  with  Raymond 
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A South  African  mercenary  working  for  Executive  Outcomes  trains  a 
boy  soldier  in  Sierra  Leone.  Recruitment  appears  to  have  been,  if 
not  facilitated,  at  least  winked  at  fay  the  ANC  photo-  jesper  sirudsholm 


Buckingham,  Mr  Mann  and  others 
run  businesses  that  include  inter- 
national oil,  gold-  and  diamond- 
mining ventures,  a chartered 
accountancy  practice,  an  airline, 
foreign  security  services  and  off- 
shore financial  management  ser- 
vices. 

A list  of  company  and  staff 
names  dated  to  September  1994  in- 
cludes Executive  Outcomes  Ltd, 
Heritage  Oil  and  Gas  and  a man- 
agement services  company  called 
Plaza  107  Ltd,  which  heads  the  list 
in  bold  type.  Among  the  other  com- 
pany names  are  Ibis  Air  Interna- 
tional, Branch  International  Ltd, 
Branch  Mining  Ltd  and  Capricorn 
Systems  Ltd.  Among  the  list  of  di- 
rectors and  staff  are  Buckingham, 


‘Executive  Outcomes  will  become  ever  richer 
and  more  potent,  capable  of  exercising  real 
power,  to  the  extent  of  keeping  regimes  in  being 


Moi,  son  of  President  Daniel  arap 
Moi. 

Il  lias  ticcn  reported  that  Execu- 
tive Outcomes  has  hail  links  with 
more  than  30  countries,  mostly  in 
Africa.  (Il  is  also  believed  to  have  lies 
with  Malaysia  and  South  Korea.) 

Tlic  Executive  Outcomes  mer- 
cenaries are  not  simply  “guns  for 
hire".  They  are  the  advance  guard 
for  major  business  interests  en- 
gaged in  n latter-day  scramble  for 
(lie  mineral  wealth  of  Africa.  A hint 
of  the  breadth  of  their  operations  is 
provider!  by  ait  office  block  in  Lon- 
don's Chelsea.  On  the  second  door 
of  a iin idem,  glass-fronted  building 
at  535  King's  Road,  known  as 
"Flaza  107".  a single  receptionist 
handles  incoming  calls  to  more 
than  18  different  companies.  Mr 


Mann  and  Sir  David  Steel  and  the 
South  African  director  of  Ibis  /Ur, 
CrauscSteyl. 

It  is  suspected  thnt  the  name 
Capricorn  originates  with  the  Capri- 
corn Africa  Society,  established  by 
the  eccentric  military  hero  who 
founded  the  SAS,  Sir  David  Stirling 
— wlio  was  himself  involved  in 
mercenary  operations  before  his 
dentil  in  1990.  aged  74. 

Another  company  which  took  the 
name  was  Capricorn  Air.  When  the 
mercenaries  first  new  into  Angola  in 
1993.  on  two  Beechcraft  light  air- 
craft that  operated  out  of  Lanseria,  a 
small  airport  outside  Johannesburg, 
it  was  by  courtesy  of  Capricorn. 

Later  registered  as  Ibis  Air  in 
both  Angola  and  South  Africa,  this 
hHs  in  effect  developed  into  a sub- 


stantial air  force.  It  reportedly 
includes  a fleet  of  Boeing  727s,  at 
least  two  MI-17  helicopters,  two 
"Hind"  MI-24  gunships,  several 
small  fixed-wings  — one  of  which 
has  surveillance  capabilities  — at 
least  two  jet  fighters  and  several 
private  jets. 

Alter  an  accident  at  Lanseria 
involving  one  of  the  Boeings,  Ibis 
moved  operations  to  facilities  pro- 
vided by  Simera,  an  aviation  division 
of  the  South  African  state  arms  de- 
velopment and  procurement  firm 
Denel,  which,  as  the  Atlas  Aircraft 
Corporation,  used  to  build  the  coun- 
try's combat  aircraft.  For  two  years, 
Denel  has  stored  and  maintained 
the  aircraft  used  to  transport  Execu- 
tive Outcomes’  hired  forces  into 
African  war  zones. 

Company  documents  show  that 
the  airline  flies  between  African 
capitals,  including  Luanda,  Free- 
town and  Nairobi,  and  the  island  of 
Malta  — where  it  is  thought  Ibis  is 
based.  Both  Mr  Buckingham  and 
Mr  Mann  are  directors  of  Ibis.  Mr 
Luitingh  and  several  other  Execu- 
tive Outcomes  associates  are  in- 
volved in  running  the  airline. 

Branch  International  is  believed 
to  be  the  holding  corporation  for  a 
siring  of  subsidiaries  and  associated 
companies  engaged  in  the  hunt  for 
oil,  gold  and  diamonds,  among 
other  gems  and  minerals. 

In  South  Africa,  Plaza  107  is  mir- 
rored by  Strategic  Resources  Cor- 
poration, based  in  a suburban  house 
iu  the  affluent  suburb  of  Lynnwood, 
Pretoria. 

Bank  documents  dated  March 
1995  showed  this  to  be  the  holding 
corporation  for  another  string  of 
companies,  including  Saracen,  a 
security  company  specialising  in 
"VIP  protection,  strategic  point  pro- 
tection and  business  security  pro- 
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tection",  Falconer  Systems,  set  up 
as  a front  for  Executive  Outcomes  in 
providing  logistical  supplies  to 
“United  Nations-relaleil  organise 
lions",  and  Bridge  International, 
which  specialises  in  construction 
and  civil  engineering. 

Tlie  British  intelligence  docu- 
ment says  Executive  Outcomes  “is 
acquiring  a wide  reputation  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  for  reliability  and 
efficiency",  with  a particular  appeal 
to  “smaller  countries  desperate  for 
rapid  assistance".  By  contrast,  the 
document  says  ihnl  UN  operations 
are  cumbersome  and  slow  and  that 
the  Organisation  for  African  Unity  is  1 
seen  ns  a talking  shop.  Tliere  “is  I 
every  likelihood"  that  the  com- 1 
pany*s  services,  already  extending 
into  imports  and  exports  and  admin- 
istration, “will  continue  increasing ' 
to  be  sought". 

But  the  document  warns  that , 
such  widespread  activities  are  a , 
cause  for  concern  because  the  com- 
pany is  able  to  barter  its  services 
"for  large  shares  of  an  employing 
nation's  natural  resources  and 
commodities". 

It  continues:  “On  present  show- 
ing, Executive  Outcomes  will  be 
come  ever  richer  and  more  potent 
capable  of  exercising  real  power, 
even  to  the  extent  of  keeping  mill- 
tary  regimes  in  being.  If  it  continues 
to  expand  at  the  present  rate,  its 
influence  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 
could  become  crucial." 

South  Africa's  ANC  government  is 
belatedly  moving  to  try  to  throltK 
Executive  Outcomes.  Last  month, 
the  national  conventional  arms  con- 
* frol  committee  announced  it  wouw 
ask  the  Cape  Town  parliament  to 
rush  through  legislation  aimed  a 
curtailing  the  involvement  of  Soutn 
Africans  in  mercenary  activities  VI 
subjecting  the  sale  of  military  w “*■ 
telligence  services  to  die  same  iu-,enr 
sing  process  as  military  hardware. 

Mr  Barlow  makes  light  of  the 
posed  legislation:  "We  are  qui 
happy  about  iL"  He  said  the  legu* 
tion  is  “not  aimed  at  us  and  we  MW- 
no  fears  for  that".  He  added: 
are  not  going  to  help  anyone  that 
not  a legitimate  government 
which  poses  a threat  to  bou 
Africa,  or  that  Is  involved  in  activi- 
ties really  frowned  upon  by  the  0 ' 
side  world.  We  have  had  a 
impact  on  Africa.  We  have  broug 
peace  to  two  countries  almost  toiai  1 

destroyed  by  civil  wars"  rii, 

The  major  powers  could  wj 
squash  Executive  Outcomes, 
for  them  Africa  is  a plague  on 
conscience  and  a trap  for  the 
wary.  They  are  content  to  *eave. 
murkier  transactions  to  those  efU 
ing  the  limited  liability  of  the  corpo- 
rate world.  _ 
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Trials  of  war  criminals  to  continue 


Owon  OoWCOtt 


THE  Government  is  deter-  k 
mined  to  press  ahead  with  k 
prosecutions  of  alleged  Nazi 
war  criminals  living  in  Britain,  de-  v 
spite  the  collapse  last  week  of  its  c 
lead  case  against  an  8&-year-old  s 
great-grandfather  from  Surrey.  I 

The  decision  by  an  Old  Bailey 
jury  that  Szymon  Serafmowicz  was  1 
mentally  unfit  to  face  murder  1 
charges  revived  calls  for  the  judicial 
process  to  be  abandoned,  but  left  < 
the  Crown  Prosecution  Service  vow-  1 
ing  to  continue  with  five  other  cases. 

Mr  Serafmowicz,  a retired  car-  j 
penter  who  was  born  in  Belarus  but 
lives  in  Banstead,  appeared  at  the 
Old  Bailey  following  more  than  two 
years  of  police  investigations  and 
hearings.  Protesting  his  innocence 
but  said  to  be  suffering  from 
Alzheimer's  disease,  he  avoided  an- 
swering charges  that  he  had  mur- 
dered three  unknown  Jews  on  the 
Eastern  Front  in  the  1940s. 

Questioning  the  courts'  ability  to 
reopen  issues  dating  back  to  the 
1940s,  the  Tory  peer  Lord  Tebbit 
claimed:  “This  whole  affair  has  been 
a waste  of  the  time  of  Parliament, 
the  police  and  the  judiciary,  and  a 
1 colossal  waste  of  public  money." 

But  anger  that  an  estimated 
K5  million  has  bmi  spent  without 
anyone  being  convicted  was  tem- 
pcreil  by  strong  cross-parly  support 
far  the  process. 

The  Tory  MP  Sir  Ivan  I .aw  mice, 
chairman  of  the  Commons  Home 
Affairs  Select  Committee,  insisted: 
"Parliament  had  a full  understand- 
ing of  the  costs  of  these  trials  when 
il  decided  to  make  Nazi  war  crimes 
criminal  offences.  But  we  cou- 
riered that  the  mass  slaughter  of 
, innocent  people  was  so  hideous 
and  atrocious  a crime  that  no  one 
■ who  perpetrated  it  should  avoid  the 
' consequences. " 

The  Liberal  Democrat  legal  af- 
fairs spokesman,  Alex  Cnrlile  QC. 
several  of  whose  relatives  were 
killed  by  the  Nazis  in  Poland,  added: 
■’Those  of  us  who  fought  for  the  War 
Crimes  Act  always  recognised  that 
it  was  fairly  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  many  prosecutions.  But 
we  believe  that  it's  morally  and 
legally  right  for  there  to  be  [such 
an]  act." 

The  1991  War  Crimes  Act  was 
passed  at  Margaret  Thatcher’s  insis- 
tence, against  the  wishes  of  the 


House  of  Lords,  many  of  whose  1 
members  argued  that  it  was  too  S 
long  ago  and  that  retrospective  £ 
legislation  was  bad  in  principle.  ‘I 

The  Crown  Prosecution  Service 
was  resigned  to  the  setback.  This  1 F 
does  not  affect  other  cases,"  a I ' 
spokeswoman  said.  "Five  others  are  \ 
being  actively  considered."  ? 

None  of  those  cases  has  been  t 
passed  to  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  < 
Nicholas  Lyell,  for  final  approval.  I 
When  the  jury  announced  its  de-  1 
cision,  Mr  Serafinowlcz  appeared  I 
not  to  understand  Us  significance.  I 
His  head  remaned  bowed,  his  ex-  I 
pression  blank.  Outside  the  court, 
his  solicitor,  Nicholas  Bowers,  said: 
"My  client  regrets  that  lie  will  not 
have  tlie  opportunity  to  clear  his  I 
name.  We  have  prepared  a frill  f 
defence  to  these  charges  and  are  ] 
confident  they  would  have  been 
successfully  refuted  at  trial." 

The  identity  of  the  86-year-old 
pensioner  who  sat  in  the  dock  was 
never  in  dispute.  Mr  Serafmowicz 
admitted  to  serving  under  the  Ger- 
mans in  Belarus. 

Those  few  Jews  who  survived  the 
Nazi  atrocities  in  Belarus  recalled 
him  as  a commanding  figure,  in  his 

I black  police  uniform  and  long  black 
loots.  Wherever  he  travelled,  he 
vas  armed. 

Regina  Hnlyiraka's  haunting 
neiimry  was  of  one  afternoon  in 
November  1941.  From  a window  in 
the  attic  wlit-re  she  was  hiding,  she 
[old  Ihe  pre-trial  committal  hearing, 
she  watched  German  soldiers  and 
police  march  a column  of  men. 
women  nnd  children  out  of  the 
gheil'i  in  the  town  nf  Mir. 

'Ilii-y  were  led  to  a line  of  trenches 
beside  tin*  town's  slaughterhouse, 
lined  up  in  batches  nnd  executed. 
“Very  few  escaped,"  she  said. 

Polish  by  birth.  Mrs  Beriynska 
felt  safe  enough  to  go  out  after  the 
firing  had  finished.  As  she  crossed 
the  road  to  fetch  water  from  a well, 
she  passed  Mr  Serafmowicz  with 
several  other  policemen,  the  magis- 
trates' court  heard. 

She  also  saw  four  men  and  a 
woman  with  a child  running  away.  I 
knew  they  were  Jews.  They  had 
stars  on  their  clothing."  At  that 
moment  one  of  the  policemen 
nudged  Mr  Serafinowlcz  to  draw  at- 
tention to  tlie  fleeing  group.  He 
raised  his  rifle  and  shot  the  woman. 

“She  fell  on  top  of  the  child.  The 
woman  lay  there:  she  didn't  move. 


The  child  came  out  from  under  her. 
She  was  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
Speaking  in  Polish,  she  was  saying 
‘Mummy  get  up,  Mummy  get  up'." 

Aged  70  and  talking  through  a 
Polish  interpreter.  Mrs  Bedynska 
was  just  one  of  many  witnesses 
who,  more  than  50  years  after  the 
Holocaust,  survived  to  testify  for 
the  committal  hearing.  Her  evi- 
dence, like  that  of  others,  appeared 
to  implicate  Mr  Serafinowicz 
directly  in  the  Nazis'  genocide  of 
the  Jews. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
Poland,  Mr  Serafinowicz  was  im- 
prisoned and  his  wife's  parents 
transported  to  Siberia.  The  family's 
sufferings  sharpened  his  hatred  of 


communism.  But  tlie  collapse  of  the 
Nazi-Soviet  pact  in  June  1941  ■ — 
when  the  Wehrmacht  subjugated 
eastern  Europe  — imposed  a new 
regime  on  Belarus. 

Within  days  Mr  Serafinowicz,  de- 
lighted to  see  the  Soviet  army  driven 
out,  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  local 
police  force,  which  the  German  au- 
thorities formed  in  order  to  bolster 
their  occupation.  His  “diligence  anti 
loyalty"  to  his  new  German  masters 
were  said  to  have  been  well  re- 
warded. He  eventually  commanded 
Ihe  police  unit  covering  Mir. 

During  the  winter  of  1941,  in  co- 
operation with  tlie  police,  the  Ger- 
mans began  to  massacre  the  area's 
3, 000-strong  Jewish  population.  By 
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August  1942  not  one  Jew  was  left. 

Tlie  three  charges  against  Mr 
Sei*afinowicz  related  to  mass 
killings  in  tlie  village  of  Turcls  on 
November  4,  1941,  in  Mir  five  days 
later  and  in  the  village  of  Kryniczne 
during  early  1942. 

Mr  Serafinowicz  himself,  who 
was  first  interviewed  by  the  police 
in  1993,  insisted  that  on  the  day  of 
the  first  big  slaughter  of  Jews  in  Mir 
he  had  tried  to  save  a young  Jewish 
girl.  "I  did  not  shoot  anybody.  I did 
not  give  any  orders  to  shoot" 

Defence  lawyers  said  they  had 
traced  villagers  who  would  confirm 
his  story. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war.  Mr 
Serafinowlcz  retreated  with  the  Ger- 
man army  and  tried  to  cross  into 
France.  Arrested  and  placed  in 
Dachau  concentration  camp,  he  was 
released  by  a German  major. 
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We’ll  help  you 
save  for  a 
very  rainy  day 


The  first  ihmg  yuu  notice  when  you  go 
home  wont  be  the  while  illffc  The  grey 
sky.  more  likely. 

So  to  sJt'-c  the  outlook  gelling  any 
gloomier.  Wool  with  Guernsey  un  help 
you  eicatf  M*ur  own  person jl  silver  lining. 

Its  tailed  the  Sterling  International 
Gross  Aiumnl.  And  licmusc  It’s  run 
espn.  laity  loi  expats,  we  lltien  to  expats. 

Wr  ht-.tr.  fur  iiislJiuc.  yun  want  toiisls- 
tendy  high  Interest  rates.  Si  we  make  sun- 
1 Iu- rates  we  pay  are  emislsicnily  among 
the  very  highest. 

You  It'll  ns  you  dnm  like  to  I*-  ilioiged 
foi  w tilt  1 1 rawing  your  own  money. 


hair  point.  So  - apatt  from  electronic 
transfers  - we  don't  charge  you  a penny. 

We  understand  you'd  prefer  the  rales 
in  go  up  as  you  Invest  more  money  Agpln. 
were  happv  to  comply. 

And  wc  know  you  don't  always  get  iu 
read  j newspaper  from  home.  So  If  your 
Ini ci cxi  rates  should  change  for  tiny  reason 
well  write  and  tell  you  personally. 

The  result  Ls  an  account  dial's  appeared 
over  and  over  again  in  linanelsl  Best  Buy 
columns.  And  a hnglncr  financial  forecast 
for  expats. 

Pill  In  the  mupun  and  you  couW  be  in 
fur  a glnrlous  return  1 


I want  a Silver  lining  Please  send  me  deialH  ol 
ihe  Wool*  it  h Gurmicv  Siedm*  I (ilcrnaiinr.il 
. Grr*s  Ao-iium. 

1 vtfAliVMHnMl  _ 
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The  Week  In  Britain  James  Lewis  


Tory  MP’s  death  adds  to 
calls  for  early  election 


GUARDIAN  WEBay 

January  26  i85j 


JOHN  MAJOR  led  a minority 
Government  for  a few  days 
following  the  death  of  backbench 
MP  Inin  Mills,  who  had  represented 
the  prosperous  West  Midlands  car 
industry  scat  of  Meriden  since  1979. 
But  the  balance  in  numbers  was 
evened  out  this  week  by  the  death 
of  the  long-serving  labour  MP  Mar- 
tin Redmond,  who  had  been  ill  for 
some  time. 

Tilts  'lories  could  slump  into  a 
minority  again  if  they  are  defeated 
nl  a byckrfion  due  to  be  held  in 
Wirral  Soulli  at  the  end  of  February 
nr  early  March.  The  Tory  MP  Barry 
Purler  held  l lie  seal  with  a reason- 
ably comfurinblc  majority  uf  8,183 
until  hix  dealli  in  November,  but  the 
latest  opinion  jxrtl  in  the  con* 
slituency  puts  Labour  16  points 
ahead.  Since  Tory  strength  in  the 
Commons  now  equals  that  of  the 
combined  opposition  forces,  the 
Prune  Minister  has  to  walk  a 
tightrope  on  every  vote. 

In  practice,  current  parliamen- 
tary arithmetic  means  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  get  by  so  long  as  it  can 
count  on  the  support  of  the  nine 
Ulster  Unionist  MPs.  But  the  pre- 
cariousness of  its  position  puts  a 
strain  on  party  morale  and  adds  to 
the  sense  of  a Parliament  moving 
towards  its  end. 


THE  ONE  certainty  about  the 
general  election,  whenever  it 
comes,  is  that  the  Libera)  Demo- 
crats will  not  win  it.  But  they  could 
end  up  with  a couple  of  dozen  MPs, 
and  so  jwsh  the  party  towards  a 
post- election  coalition  with  Labour. 

Both  Paddy  Ashdown,  the  Lib- 
Dem  leader,  and  Labour’s  Tony 
Blair  are  keen  to  discourage  specu- 
lation about  what  might  be  agreed 
between  them  after  an  election.  The 
two  sides  are  already  engaged  in 
talks  on  constitutional  reform  but 
have  ruled  out  any  discussions 
about  a post- el  eel  ion  deal. 

What  the  Lib-Dems  will  demand, 
as  (he  price  of  any  deal,  is  progress 
towards  a proportional  system  of 
voting,  which  would  give  them 
more  seals  in  the  Commons.  But 
some  Lib-Dem  MPs  — particularly 
in  constituencies  where  Labour  is 
the  main  challenger  — are  nervous 
about  any  signs  of  cosylng  up  to  Mr 
Blair. 

David  Alton.  Lib-Dem  MP  for 
Uverpool,  accused  Mr  Ashdown  of 
jeopardising  the  party's  indepen- 
dence for  persona)  ambition  and  the 
chance  of  a sent  in  a Blair  cabinet. 
Other  MPs,  however,  are  urging 
him  to  press  for  n specific  ministry 
rather  than  lessor  posts  in  several 
departments. 

Mr  Ashdown  plays  it  with  cau- 
tion. "My  passion",  he  said,  "is  to 
destroy  the  destructive  tribalism  in 
British  politics,  to  see  if  we  can 
create  a new  basis  for  British  poli- 
tico I ihinb  there  are  others  who 
want  tu  allcr  this  destructive  tribal- 
ism, Mr  Blair  may  be  one." 


ORGAN  transplants  from  pigs  to 
humans  are  ethically  accept- 
able in  principle,  but  their  use  must 
wait  until  questions  of  safety  and 
effectiveness  have  been  answered. 
This  was  the  main  conclusion 
reached  by  a committee  on  the 
ethics  of  xenotransplants  (aninial-to- 
hum fin  transplants)  chaired  by  fan 


Kennedy,  professor  of  Jaw  and  medi- 
cine at  King's  College,  London. 

The  committee’s  report,  accepted 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  said 
further  research  was  needed  on 
whether  viruses  or  other  illnesses 
could  be  transmitted  from  pig 
organs  to  people,  and  on  how  long 
pig  transplants  would  last.  But  Prof 
Kennedy  said  it  would  never  be  posr 
sible  to  be  100  per  cent  certain  of  the 
procedure's  safety  before  trying  it. 

The  Government  invited  public 
comments  on  llie  issue  and  experi- 
ments. legislation  to  regulate 
HiiiiiiHMo-iiiimaii  transplants  could 
follow  before  loo  long. 


MINISTERS  were  reported  to 
be  backing  away  from  a clash 
with  teachers  over  early  retirement 
in  order  to  ensure  peace  in  the 
nation's  schools  before  the  general 
election. 

The  Education  Secretary,  Gillian 
Shephard,  had  said  that  special  gov- 
ernment funding  for  teachers'  early 
retirement  deals  would  be  with- 
drawn after  the  end  of  Mnrch.  This 
resulted  in  a rush  of  11,000 
applications  to  bent  the  deadline  — 
a stampede  that  would  be  expensive 
and  leave  schools  without  staff  in 
key  subjects. 

When  a teaching  union  won  the 
right  to  challenge  her  in  the  courts, 
the  Education  Department  sug- 
gested that  changes  in  the  teachers' 
pension  arrangements  might  be 
delayed  until  September. 

Four  out  of  five  teachers  now  quit 
before  the  age  of  60,  but  their  local 
•uithority  employers  complain  that 
many  of  those  who  “retire1'  on  pen- 
sion return  to  work  in  their  old 
schools  as  supply  teachers. 


BRIAN  HARVEY,  lead  singer 
with  pop  group  East  17,  was 
sacked  by  his  band  after  he  boasted 
of  taking  12  tablets  of  Ecstasy  In  one 
night,  Insisting  the  drug  was  safe 
and  praising  it  for  "increasing  the 
love"  between  people. 

He  changed  his  niind  a few  hours 
later,  but  it  was  too  late.  Radio  sta- 
tions around  the  country  refused  to 
play  his  records,  and  a nationwide 
anti-drugs  backlash  included  stern 
criticism  from  the  Prime  Minister. 

Conservative  MP  Barry  Legg's 
private  members  bill  aimed  at 
clamping  down  on  drug  abuse  re- 
ceived its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  week. 
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Armour-plated . . 


. Diana  in  Angola,  where  she  saw  land-mines  being  cleared 


Diana  walks  into  political  minefield 


Quardlan  Reporters 


HUAMBO  is  a town  of  pot- 
holes and  shattered  build- 
ings. Houses  are  riddled  with 
bullet-holes,  and  many  have  been 
destroyed. 

Last  week  it  was  at  the  centre  of  a 
different  sort  of  battle.  On  one  side 
was  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales;  on 
the  other  a whispering  campaign 
against  her  visit,  fuelled  by  Tory 
backbenchers. 

Tile  one-time  agricultural  town, 
destroyed  during  the  bitter  civil  war 
that  has  wrecked  Angola,  was  the 
last  stopping  point  for  Diana's  four- 
day  tour  highlighting  a Red  Cross 
campaign  for  an  immediate  ban  on 
land-mines. 

As  she  picked  her  way  carefully 
through  a real  minefield,  warned  by 
officials  not  to  stray  from  the  road 
for  fear  of  undetonated  mines,  she 
made  it  clear  that  she  viewed  the 
comments  from  Britain  as  a distrac- 
tion. "All  I'm  trying  to  do  is  help," 
she  told  reporters. 

Although  Whitehall  officials  tried 
to  play  down  the  row,  saying  that 
Diana's  comments  were  in  line  with 
government  policy,  the  Tories  are 
concerned  that  the  princess's  sup- 


port for  the  Red  Cross  campaign  in 
effect  aligns  her  with  Labour's 
“immediate  ban"  policy. 

Peter  Viggers,  a Conservative 
member  of  the  Commons  defence 
select  committee,  described  Diana's 
remarks  as  “ill-informed”.  He  said: 
“This  is  an  important,  sophisticated 
argument  It  doesn’t  help  simply  to 
point  at  the  amputees  and  say  how 
terrible  it  is  ...  It  doesn't  actually 
add  much  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge." 

In  Huambo  the  Halo  Trust,  a de- 
mining  organisation,  provided  a 
demonstration  of  its  work.  The 
princess  watched  the  painstaking 
process  of  clearing  the  topsoil  to 
reveal  the  mines  that  have  left  the 
country  a wreck  of  walking 
wounded. 

The  princess  put  on  an  armoured 
vest  and  a helmet  resembling  a 
welding  mask  before  being  taken  to 
see  demining  work,  detonating  one 
of  the  mines  being  cleared. 

Although  the  Government  is 
committed  to  an  eventual  worldwide 
ban  on  mines,  in  the  short  term  it  is 
prepared  to  concede  the  retention 
of  “smart  mines"  that  self-destruct 
after  a time. 

In  an  ironic  twist,  the  Foreign 


Office  said:  "The  Princess  of  \W- 
whs  briefed  fully  on  i>ur  jxdkyh- 
fore  she  left  on  her  trip  and  asfoi  j- 
we  are  concerned  she  is  sliikiax  m 
that  policy.” 

A spokesman  said  dial  alttr  \rm 
divorce  “a  mechanism"  was  pui : 
place  to  ensure  that  the  prita- 
was  always  briefed  by  FO  olr'  A 
on  any  relevant  aspects  of  goirf 
menl  policy  before  any  noo-holaii- 
trip  abroad. 

A spokesman  for  the  Ministry"1 
Defence  said  the  Governnteni  »* 
pursuing  the  elimination  of  all  ** 
self-destruct  mines,  which  caustic 
most  horrific  injuries.  It  had  sprf'1 
£21  million  on  mine-clearance  pn> 
jects  around  the  world  overlhep^ 
few  years.  Britain  was  now  one 
the  world's  main  contributors » . 
clearing  mines,  and  there  was  now  a 
moratorium  on  British  export  o 
anti-personnel  mines. 

The  Foreign  Office  insisted:  "W , 
British  government  view  is  whd  sW  j 
is  trying  to  publicise,"  a spokesman  | 
said.  “It  highlights  and.  we  | 
argue,  supports  the  case  and  arpr 
ments  that  we  have  been  using-  ^ 

Agenda  for  St  Diana,  page  14 
Washington  PoBt,  page  18 


Turmoil  over  safety  of  nuclear  dump 


Paul  Brown 

THE  £2  billion  project  to  dispose 
of  Britain's  mountain  of  lethal 
nuclear  waste  was  thrown  into  tur- 
moil last  week  when  the  chief  scien- 
tist of  the  company  in  charge  of  the 
Sc*lla  field  scheme  said  it  might  have 
to  be  abandoned. 

A leaked  memo  written  by  Dr 
John  Holmes,  director  of  science  for 
Nirex,  the  industry’s  waste  disposal 
company,  said:  “I  have  a feeling  that 
we  may  struggle  to  make  a case  for 
the  site." 

Tlie  safety  case  had  not  been 
made  out  and  one  of  three  options 
was  to  abandon  the  project.  Another 
was  to  remodel  the  computer  calcu- 
lations so  it  showed  the  project  — 
comparable  in  scale  to  the  Channel 
Tunnel — in  a better  light. 


Cumbria  county  council,  which 
was  sent  the  memo  anonymously, 
demanded  a re-opening  of  the  pub- 
lic Inquiry  into  the  scheme  and  said: 
"It  casts  severe  doubt  on  whether 
the  site  could  ever  meet  the  current 
safety  requirements." 

John  .Gutnmer,  the  Environment 
Secretary,  who  was  widely  expected 
to  give  the  go-ahead  for  the  first 
pliase  of  the  scheme  soon,  knew 
• nothing  about  the  company’s 
doubts.  A spokesman  for  the  depart- 
ment said  the  new  evidence  would 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  with 
the  nation's  radioactive  waste  — at 
60,000  cubic  metres  one  of  the 
world's  largest  stockpiles  — has 
haunted  the  Government  since  the 
early  eighties  when  a scheme  to 
place  waste  in  a disused  mine  under 


the  ICI  factory  at  BilUngh*"  g 
abandoned  because  o*  j 

pressure.  Another  four  prop®*  . 
schemes  were  abandoned  ^ . 

the  1987  election. 

The  latest  idea  has  so  far 
£200  million  to  develop-  I'“  I 
months  until  February , , 

there  was  a public  inquiry  .g) 
plan  to  build  a rock  laboratory  < 
metres  under  Sellafield  ^ 

whether  a full-scale  depository  ; 
the  site  would  be  safe.  ■ ^ i 
If  it  went  ahead,  four  r , ; 

of  trials  and  a further  pubbe  fl^  . 

would  be  required.  The  totel.  ^ | 
the  scheme  would  be  £2  M ^ ■ 
would  not  be  finished  until  20  > 
which  time  the  stockpile  w»  ; 
doubled.  Meanwhile  fl.ucJe*Lalsive  ‘ 
continues  to  pile  up  in  tpw61 
concrete  stores. ^ 


Council  set  to  privatise  care  services 


David  Brlndle 


KENT  was  poised  this  week  to 
become  the  first  local  au- 
thority to  privatise  its  home 
care  services  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled,  pre-empting  government 
plans  to  force  all  councils  to  farm 
out  most  social  services. 

The  drastic  move  is  being  recom- 
mended to  Kent  county  councillors 
because  of  a need  to  make  cuts  of 
£24  million  in  their  social  services 
budget  Up  to  2,000  jobs  will  be  at 
risk. 

Speculation  this  week  intensified 
that  the  forthcoming  white  paper  on 
social  services  will  form  a corner- 
stone of  the  Tories'  general  election 


manifesto,  calling  for  social  services 
departments  to  become  commis- 
sioning bodies  running  very  few  di- 
rect services.  Ministers  believe  that 
such  an  attack  on  social  services 
will  be  popular  with  the  electorate  at 
a time  when  the  public  inquu'y  into 
past  abuse  in  North  Wales  chil- 
dren's homes  will  foe!  antagonism. 

Although  a substantial  slice  of  the 
£7.8  billion  social  services  budget  is 
already  spent  in  the  private  and 
voluntary  sectors,  particularly  in 
paying  for  residential  care,  the 
Government  says  taxpayers  would 
get  better  value  if  councils  ran  only 
a few  specialist  services. 

Stephen  Dorrell,  the  Health 
Secretary,  has  said  that  the  white 


paper  may  even  propose  that  all 
32,000  field  social  workers  and  man- 
agers be  hived  off  to  independent 
agencies. 

Kent's  move  comes  just  days  after 
Laing  & Buisson,  leading  care  in- 
dustry Analysts,  stud  local  authori- 
ties could  buy  30  per  cent  more  care 
by  privatising  their  home  help  and 
other  domiciliary  services.  How- 
ever, the  analysts  acknowledged 
that  savings  would  come  mainly 
from  lower  pay  for  care  workers. 
Kent  council's  own  domiciliary  ser- 
vices cost  £10.A3  an  hour,  compared 
with  £7.-19  an  hour  in  llie  Indepen- 
dent sector,  and  employ  1,200  peo- 
ple to  work  in  12,000  homes. 

Other  savings  being  considered 


by  Kent  social  services  committee 
include  raising  charges  for  domicil- 
iary services  by  up  to  400  per  cent, 
closing  10  old  people's  homes  and 
axeing  85  management  posts.  In  all, 
between  1,800  and  2,000  jobs  would 
go  under  a package  making  10.7  per 
cent  cuts. 

Peter  Smnllridge,  director  of 
Kent's  social  services  department, 
says  in  a report  to  the  committee: 
“The  impact  of  the  savings  I recom- 
mend in  titis  paper  mil  be  devastat- 
ing to  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
department's  service  users  and 
their  families." 

All  Kent's  services,  except 
schools,  face  an  equal  cut  in  their 
budgets  because  of  a £79  mill  ion 
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shortfall  in  the  authority's  funds. 
Capping  by  the  Government  of  the 
county’s  spending  is  blamed. 

Ministers  will  seize  on  the  move 
to  contract-out  domiciliary  services 
as  hard  evidence  of  the  savings' 
other  authorities  could  make  by  fol- 
lowing suit. 

Gerald  Malone,  die  health  minisr 
ter,  said  that  it  had  been  proved  that 
privatisation  was  a successful  prin- 
ciple: “It  would  be  ludicrous  to  sug- 
gest wc  shouldn't  be  looking  for 
opportunities  in  all  sorts  of  policy 
Areas  to  extend  it  where  it  Is  sensi- 
ble to  do  so.  It  brings  a lot  of  public 
benefit,"  he  said. 

However,  Bob  Lewis,  president  uf 
the  Association  of  Directors  of 
Social  Services,  warned  that  whole- 
sale privatisation  uf  social  services 
would  lend  to  a “quick  and  certain" 
reduction  in  sinjulards. 


Tribunal  starts 
into  children’s 
home  abuse 


Davtd  Brlndle 

MORE  than  80  alleged  child 
abusers  have  received  sum- 
monses to  appear  before  the  North 
Wales  children's  humes  tribunal, 
tine*  tu  start  this  week. 

Some  175  people  who  claim  they 
were  abused  in  the  home b over  the 
past  23  years  will  give  evidence. 
Hearings  are  to  run  until  October. 

"Hie  vast  scope  of  the  inquiry, 
forecast  to  cost  £10  million,  is  caus- 
ing concern  that  innocent  former 
care  workers  may  he  caught  up  in  it. 

Bob  Lewis,  president  of  the  Asso- 
riaiion  of  Directors  of  Social  Ser- 
vices (ADSS),  saiil:  “We  must  be 
1 careful  not  to  use  lu9l>s  standards  in 
gauging  what  went  on  in  the  1970s." 

The  tribunal  was  announced  by 
the  Government  last  summer  after  a 
campaign  for  a public  inquiry  into 
allegations  of  widespread  abuse  at 
homes  in  the  former  counties  of 
Clwyd  and  Gwynedd.  Hearings  will 
be  chaired  by  Sir  Ronald  Water- 
house,  a 70-year-old  former  High 
Court  judge. 

The  alleged  abusers  have  at  this 
stage  received  "Salmon  letters",  in- 
forming them  that  accusations  have 
been  made  against  them  and  re- 
questing them  to  appear.  All  evi- 
dence sessions  will  be  in  public 
unless  the  tribunal  rules  otherwise. 
Although  precise  rules  remain  un- 
clear, witnesses  are  expected  to 
have  to  make  individual  pleaB  for 
die  tribunal  to  grant  them 
anonymity. 

The  first  witnesses  are  due  to 
appear  in  early  February,  when 
evidence  will  be  taken  from  those 
claiming  to  have  been  abused. 
Seven  weeks  have  been  allotted  for 
•he  175  complainants.  Alter  a four- 
week  break,  the  alleged  abusers  will 
xtart  to  appear  on  April  14. 

Evidence  will  be  taken  from  other 
staff  of  the  homes  and  the  former 
local  authorities  in  June  and  July, 
and  from  the  Welsh  Office  and 
police  in  September  and  October. 

Miuiy  experienced  observers 
consider  the  provisional,  timetable 
optimistic.  However,  Sir  Ronald  has 
said  he  does  not  want  hearings  to 
run  beyond  12  months. 

The  ADSS  is  worried  that  allega- 
tions of  past  abuse  will  be  pouring 
forth  next  month  as  the  Govern- 
ment produces  a white  paper  on  the 
future  of  social  services,  expected  to 
propose  that  load  authorities  Btop 
running  their  own  residential  homes 
and  other  services. 


How  TSB  regular  savings 
could  turn  £300  a month  into 

£29,944*  in  5 years 


Regular  savings  hnvc  always  been  an 
excellent  way  of  building  up  capiul 
(nr  dip  future. 

A TSh  Regular  Investment  Plan  allows 
you  to  make  regular  savings  from 
just  £ LOO  and  take  advmmgc  nf  the 
lung  rerin  growth  prospers  of"  wnrltl 
equity  marker*. 


And  a TSB  regular 
Savings  Plan  may 
reduce  your  risk 


FAR  EASTERN 
CLASS 


ur\  cyui i i 

CLASS 

£26,334 


Hi  in  ill  i mu-Mmeiu  in-u  also  toll  lie 
yuur  rid*  over  a number  »»f  years  by 
taking  advantage  ot  .Ml  I .ill  m share 
pmes  known  as  ‘pound  low  averaging'. 
Vuu  can  Hive'll  in  aiiv  mu  ••!  die 
nine  dure  classes  m 1 SR  f Mhlhin1 
luvi-sinu in  l mid  l mint'd.  \ b'i 

Ut'id  '.'liiijunv. 


PAN  AMERICAN 


£29,944 


ililfl  m pp  1 1 
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Remember,  pa«  performance  is  not 
necessarily  a guide  tttfhe  furure  and  the 
value  uf  shares  and  the  income  from 
them  cqn  go  down  as  well  us  up  and 
cannot  be  guaranteed. 

Consequently,  on  selling,  investors 
may  nor  get  hack  the  amount  they 
originally  invested. 

*R«iuni  on  ihe  above  invert  menu 
<h.iw a over  5 yean  from  list  Jw»nr 
1992  io  11«  December  l9*/6  tm  .in  uffer  «> 
hid  basis. 

I' \00  invested  per  month,  with 
income  reinvested.  (Source  TSD). 


. 

For  further  details  fax  us  today 

on  + 44  1534  503048 

— — — « — — ^ — ■ 

Or  please  complete  the  coupon 
To:  Lli  Wiacomba,  TSB  Otfahore  Centro,  Dept  GW 
PO  Bo«  597,  St.  Heller,  loraoy.  JE4  BXW  Channel  lelendn. 
Tel"+44  1534  503933.  Fai:  *44  1534  803048. 

E-Mail  tBba9iil.net 

Please  eend  me  s copy  ol  your  prospectus  with  lull  deleile 
ol  TSB  Olfsharo  hvmtmont  Fund  Llmiied. 
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Brown  buries  tax-and-spend  image 


In  Brief 


Mlchaal  White  end  Larry  Elliott 


THE  SHADOW  chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  on  Monday 
seized  the  initiative  In  the 
pre-election  battle  on  tax  when  he 
risked  the  wrath  of  leftwingers  and 
unions  by  pledging  not  to  raise  tax 
rates  in  the  life  of  the  next 
parliament. 

Gambling  that  the  political  appeal 
of  his  tax  pledge  to  the  floating 
middle-class  voters  he  is  targeting 
will  outweigh  criticism,  Mr  Brown 
promised  that  the  basic  rate  of  tax 
would  not  rise  from  23p  in  the 
pound  and  the  lop  rate  would  re- 
main at  40p. 

Mr  Brown's  promise,  combined 
with  a commitment  to  slick  by  the 
Conservative  party’s  public  spend- 


ing plans  for  the  first  two  years, 
caught  ministers  flat-footed  as  th$y 
prepared  to  relaunch  the  familiar 
pre-election  tax-and-spend  attack  on 
Labour. 

However,  there  were  already 
rumblings  of  discontent  from  some 
Labour  backbenchers  and  union 
leaders  at  the  refusal  to  levy  a 50  per 
cent  tax  rate  on  the  rich. 

Mr  Brown  stressed  to  a business 
audience  in  London  that  his 
approach  to  the  public  finances  rep- 
resented the  burial  of  Labour's  tra- 
ditional M(ax  and  spend”  policies. 

Mr  Blair  on  Tuesday  sought  to 
sustain  the  momentum  by  offering  a 
business  conference  “a  new  deal  for 
the  future".  Labour  will  leave  most 
of  the  Thatcherite  reforms  of  the 
1980s  intact  if  industry  joins  it  in 


Better  not  to  have  whips 
on  inquiry,  says  minister 


David  Hencke 

THE  minister  accused  of  manipu- 
Intinglhc  first  parliamentary  in- 
quiry into  "cash  for  questions"  told 
MPs  on  Monday  that,  in  hindsight, 
it  wuulri  have  been  belter  if  the  Gov- 
ernment find  never  appointed  him 
to  serve  on  the  committee. 

Andrew  Mitchell,  then  a whip  but 
now  a social  security  minister,  de- 
nied any  wrongdoing  in  his  role  on 
the  now  defunct  Commons  Mem- 
bers’ Interest  Committee  two  years 
ago,  but  said  he  had  been  judged  by 
Labour  "for  what  I am  rather  than 
what  I did”. 

He  added:  “It  would  be  better  if 
the  House  were  to  decide  that  whips 
should  not  sit  on  committees  such 
as  this  one." 

Mr  Mitchell  is  the  second  former 
whip  to  appear  before  the  C omnions 
Standards  and  Privileges  Commit- 
tee, accused  of  manipulating  or 
smothering  the  original  inquiry. 

David  Willetts,  former  Postmaster 
General,  resigned  last  month  after 
being  accused  of  "dissembling"  over 
a memorandum  he  sent  to  the  then 
chief  whip,  Richard  Ryder.  This  sug- 
gested that  the  then  committee 
chairman,  Sir  Geoffrey  Johnson 
Smith,  could  abandon  the  original  in- 
quiry into  whether  Neil  Hamilton,  a 
former  trade  minister,  had  taken 
cash  and  vouchers  from  owner  of 
Harrods,  Mohamed  Al  Payed. 

The  present  inquiry  follows  the 
collapse  of  the  libel  action  brought 


by  Mr  Hamilton  and  the  lobbyist  Ian 
Greer  against  the  Guardian  for 
makjng  those  allegations. 

Mr  Mitchell  appeared  after  the 
leaking  of  a letter  suggesting  he  had 
approached  the  Registrar  of  Mem- 
bers' Interests,  Roger  Sands,  to 
elicit  information  about  Mr  Hamil- 
ton’s not  declaring  an  interest  with 
Strategy  Network  International,  and 
had  reported  this  to  the  chief  whip. 

Mr  Mitchell  confirmed  that  he 
had  done  so,  but  emphasised  that 
any  MPs  could  do  this  and  that  he 
had  passed  on  the  information  as  a 
member  of  the  Government.  He 
strongly  denied  the  implication  that 
he  had  abused  his  position. 

A row  erupted  over  his  role  dur- 
ing the  first  inquiry,  during  which 
Labour  MPs  and  one  anonymous 
Tory  MP  allege  he  sought  to  ensure 
the  report  on  Mr  Hamilton  was 
watered  down.  He  also  denied  alle- 
gations that  he  was  rushing  in  and 
out  of  the  committee  to  take  instruc- 
tions from  the  whips. 

Mr  Mitchell  — the  first  MP  to 
give  evidence  to  a Commons  com- 
mittee under  oath  — insisted  during 
the  televised  hearing  that  he  had 
acted  "honourably  and  indepen- 
dently" throughout  "At  all  times  I 
believe  I distinguished  between  my 
role  as  a Government  whip  and  my 
separate  role  as  a member  of  the 
members’  interests  committee.  I did 
not  in  any  sense  at  any  time  seek  to 
influence  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee improperly." 


Clark  is  listed  for  plum  seat 


| Rebecca  Smlthera 

THE  con  trovers  ini  former  min- 
ister Alnn  Clark  has  emerged 
ns  n leading  contender  to  be- 
come UicTory  candidate  for  the 
plum  scat  of  Kensington  and 
Chelsea,  .succeeding  Sir 
Nicholas  Scott,  who  was  de- 
selected at  the  end  of  lost  year. 

The  onc-timc  defence  minister, 
who  stood  down  from  parliament 
at  the  lust  election,  has  made  it 
to  the  penultimate  shortlist  of 
six  candidates,  to  be  Interviewed 
tills  week  by  Kensington  and 
Chelsea's  executive  council. 

Mr  Clark,  who  has  a castle  in 
Kent  and  a well-publicised 
record  of  sexual  misdemeanours, 
impressed  local  Tories  with  “a 
highly  polished  performance”. 


partnership  to  reform  education, 
welfare  and  the  national  infrastruc- 
ture for  the  new  century. 

But  Mr  Brown's  pledge  left  both 
friend  and  foe  asking  if  Labour  had 
gone  too  far  in  the  Tories’  direction 
to  retain  both  credibility  in  the  City 
and  loyalty  among  the  voters. 

Cautious  union  leaders  warned 
Labour's  leadership  that  it  cannot 
deliver  social  justice  with  such  a 
tough  spending  regime,  and  while 
most  Labour  MPs  suppressed  their 
doubts  about  Mr  Brown's  tough 
stance  so  close  to  an  election  which 
could  come  as  early  as  March  20. 
there  was  some  open  criticism. 

Ken  Livingstone.  MP  for  Brent 
East.  Insisted  that  a new  top  rate 
yielding  £3-4  billion  a year  was 
needed  to  curb  the  consumer  boom 


and  create  more  fairness  while  fel- 
low leftwinger  Tony  Banks,  MP  for 
Newham  North-west,  said:  'To  say 
•Vote  Labour  and  there  will  be 
no  change*  Is  hardly  an  election- 
winning  slogan." 

However,  the  shadow  chancellor 
sought  to  protect  his  flank  by  bal- 
ancing the  tough  parts  of  his  speech 
with  firm  commitments  to  the  less 
well  off.  and  to  getting  people  off 
the  ballooning  welfare  roll  and  back 
into  work.  In  addition,  Mr  Brown 
made  it  clear  that  his  pledge  applied 
only  to  income  tax  rates  and  not  to 
the  200  reliefs  and  exemptions  that 
riddle  Britan's  complex  tax  system. 

But  the  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  said:  "Hell  will  freeze  before 
Gordon  Brown  could  control  spend- 
ing and  keep  tax  down.” 


The  local  party  resisted  pres- 
sure to  Interview  candidates 
favoured  by  Conservative 
Centra]  Office  for  one  of  the 
safest  Tory  seats  In  the  country. 

Also  highly  rated  on  the  short- 
liut  is  Patricin  Morris,  who  un- 
successfully stood  for  Oldham 
Central  at  the  Inst  election. 
Another  contender  is  Martin 
Howe,  the  Eurosceptic  nephew 
of  former  Chancellor  Sir 
Geoffrey.  The  only  locnl  on  the 
shortlist  is  councillor  mid  busi- 
ness consultant  Daniel  Moylan. 

The  other  woman  in  the 
running  Is  Sarah  WhJfehoiise,  a 
criminal  barrister.  Former  Wal- 
thamstow MP  Hugo  Summerson 

— once  voted  “the  mo9t  roman- 
tic MP"  by  Commons  secretaries 

— also  made  ft  to  the  shortlist. 
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Snack  attack . . , Tourists  have  flocked  to  TYafalgar  Square  to  feed  the 
pigeons  dace  long  before  the  film  of  Mary  Poppins  offered  the  refrain 
Teed  the  birds,  tuppence  a bag*.  Now  Westminster  council  has  voted 
to  Ignore  nostalgia  and  Is  pressing  the  Home  Office  to  authorise  a 
bylaw  banning  the  public  from  feeding  them  photo:  martin  argues 


Blair  risks  school  reform 


John  Carvel 


TONY  Blair  would  act  within 
weeks  of  winning  a general  elec- 
tion to  begin  the  process  of  revers- 
ing the  Conservative  education 
reforms  which  allowed  state 
schools  to  opt  for  self-governing 
status  and  diminished  the  role  of 
local  education  authorities. 

David  Blunkett,  the  shadow  Edu- 
cation Secretary,  is  working  on  a 
white  paper  for  publication  in  the 
early  days  of  a Labour  administra- 
tion to  implement  a comprehensive 
reform  of  the  structure  and  stan- 
dards of  education. 

It  would  form  the  basis  for  the 
giant  Education  Bill  that  Mr  Blair 
promised  last  week  would  be  the 
first  priority  of  his  government  Al- 
though he  drew  particular  attention 
to  proposals  for  encouraging  more 
homework,  these  would  form  only  a 
minor  component  of  a subsidiary 
clause  in  the  legislation  introducing 
mandatory  home-school  contracts 
to  bind  irarents  into  their  children's 
education. 

The  opt-out  element  is  the  most 
contentious  element  of  the  white 
paper.  The  move  will  allow  the  To- 
ries to  accuse  Labour  of  restricting 
choice  for  ideological  reasons,  and 
risks  antagonising  many  of  the 
1 million  parents  of  children  in  the 


country's  1,000-plus  opt-out  schools. 
It  will  also  reopen  the  bitter  debate 
within  Labour,  where  critics  will 
renew  accusations  (hat,  by  allowing 
opt-out  schools  to  transfer  to  sepa- 
rate status,  there  will  still  be  a two- 
tier  system. 

There  are  currently  1,155  opted- 
out  schools  with  720,677  pupils  — 
19.6  per  cent  of  the  secondary 
school  total  and  2.8  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren in  primary  schools.  They 
would  have  the  option  of  converting 
to  “foundation"  status,  with  two 
local  authority  representatives  on 
the  governing  body  and  subject  to 
(he  norma)  admissions  policy, 
which  Labour  would  leave  to  (he 
discretion  of  the  local  authority. 

Given  the  limits  on  public  spend- 
ing imposed  by  the  shadow  chancel- 
lor, Gordon  Brown,  the  bill  Is  being 
shaped  to  provide  the  maximum  im- 
pact to  demonstrate  the  priority  Mr 
Blair  is  putting  on  this  area  of  policy. 

The  white  paper  will  propose 
phasing  out  the  Funding  Agency  for 
Schools,  the  York-based  quango 
that  allocates  budgets  to  the  grant- 
maintained  sector,  bypassing  local 
education  authorities. 

The  plan  to  reassert  the  role  of 
UEAs  looks  set  to  become  one  of  the 
dearest  dividing  lines  between  the 
two  parties  as  they  rush  towards  the 
ideological  middle  ground.  . 


AN  ATTEMPT  by  the  Home 

Secretary,  Michael  Howard, 
to  deport  a convicted  heroin 
dealer  has  been  thwarted  by  the 
European  Commission  of 
Human  Rights  in  StraBbouig 
which  has  agreed  to  hear  the 
man's  claims  that  he  risks 
torture  If  returned  to  Iran. 

TWO  UlBter police  offleen 
and  a motorist  narrowly  es- 
caped injury  after  two  mortar 
bombs  were  fired  at  a police  car 
as  it  answered  an  emergency  ran 
in  Downpatrick,  Co  Down. 

LEE  CLEGG,  the  paratrooper 
freed  from  jail  two  years  after 
being  convicted  of  murdering  a 
Roman  Catholic  joyrider  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  had  his  case  referred 
back  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  i 

i 

LAST- MIN  LTE  negotiations 
between  the  Government  and 
Labour  have  saved  the  £800 
million  Millennium  Exhibition  in ' 
Greenwich,  south  London,  de- 
spite warnings  that  it  might  still 
founder  for  want  of  funds. 

SCOTLAND’S  food  poisoning 
epidemic  claimed  its  17th 
victim  as  traders'  organisations 
registered  alarm  Ht  the  implica- 
tions of  proposed  hygiene 
regulations  following  a critical 
report  Into  the  E.  coli  outbreak 

A PRISON  SHIP  is  to  be  an- 
chored near  Portland  in 
Dorset  for  at  least  three  years?, 
cope  with  the  rapidly  rising  jail 
population. 

THE  former  Conservative 
Horae  Secretary,  Douglas 
Hurd,  is  to  be  the  next  chairman 
of  the  Prison  Reform  Trust,  an 
organisation  opposed  to  Michael 
Howard’s  "prison  works"  polto-  | 

BRITISH  engineering  com- 
panies being  approached^  | 

provide  machine  tools  for  I w 
armaments  will  be  prosecuted 
they  deal  with  Saddam 
regime,  the  Department  of  iW* 
and  Industry  warned. 

PROBATION  officers  to 
England  and  Wales  ap- 

plauded  a “mqjor  U-turn  wh* 

decision  by  the  Prison  Seiryi 

stop  subjecting  them  to  W' 

ating”  intimate  body  searches. 

RADIO  1 presenter  Chrto 
Evans  quit  the  station  after 
being  refused  permission 
work  a four-day  week.  In 

years,  Evans  has  won  bac* 

nearly  1 million  listeners* 

A TEENAGE  gang  me?*! 

who  stabbed  the  husband 

of  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  was  ordered  ® 
detained  for  eight  yearn. 

THE  patents  of  ntaefjj1* 
Zoe  Evans,  who  baa  been 

missing  since  January 
been  released  by  the  police 

Questioning.  -- 
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Perpetual's  new  Offshore  Income 
Accumulator  Fund  offers  you  a valuable 


comb  in.it  ion  of  investment  benefits: 


improved  security,  tax  efficiency  and 


flexibility. 


Improved  security,  because  the  fund 
invests  in  bond  and  money  markets  which 


historically  are  a more  predictable  and 


less  volatile  investment  than  equities. 


Tax  efficient,  because  aii  income 


reinvested  in  the  fund  allowing  you  to 


benefit  from  compound  returns.  And 


\ou  can  defer  payment  of  tax  on  income 


earned  until  it  is  most  beneficial  to  you. 
For  example,  when  you  are  paying  a 


In wer  rate  of  tax. 


Flexible,  because  you  can  switch  easily 
an d economically  between  classes  in  the 
hind  as  and  when  you  wish. 

For  more  information  on  Perpetual 


Olfshore  Income  Accumulator  Fund 


Limited,  call  our  Customer  Services 


Department  on  "*"44  (0)  1534  607660  or 

send  a fax  on  +44  (0)  1534  38918. 


T-  !>i.-T|ietiij|  Fund  Managers  (Jersey)  Limited,  I’O  llox  4SV, 
THjiiiuvilU-  Clumbers.  Seale  Street.  St  Holier.  Jersey,  JE4  HWS. 
‘ lun iu- 1 Mantis,  Flense  send  me  details  on  the  Offshore 
'"‘■..Hie  Aem initiator  Fund.  Important!  Pleatc  /irinl  thaily. 
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SECURITY, 
TAX  EFFICIENCY 
AND  FLEXIBILITY 
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INVESTMENT 

OPPORTUNITY. 
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Perpetual 
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A halting  step 
forward 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 

January  26 1997 


ONE  MARATHON  lias  been  concluded  with  the 
Hebron  deal:  another,  longer  marathon  now 
begins.  The  agreement  between  Yasser  Arafat  and 
Uinyamin  Netanyahu  must  be  welcomed  — not 
least  because  there  was  no  alternative.  Sooner  or 
later  another  explosion,  whether  on  actual  bomb,  j 
or  the  fury  of  Palestinian  frustration,  or  an  Israeli 
extremist's  outrage,  would  have  wrecked  what  sur- 
vived of  the  peace  process  once  and  for  all.  What 
has  been  painfully  agreed  is  of  advantage  to  both 
sides  — otherwise  It  would  not  have  happened. 
For  the  Palestinians,  It  lias  forced  the  Likud  party 
to  affirm  its  commitment  to  a process  to  which  it 
had  been  imbllcly  opposed.  Mr  Netanyahu  has 
been  obliged  by  International  pressure  to  distance 
himself,  at  least  to  some  extent,  from  his  core 
rcjcclionlst  constituency.  Israelis  who  are  commit-  j 
ted  lo  (he  peace  process  can  now  argue  — as  its 
diplomats  were  doing  within  hours  of  the  agree- 
ment — that  almost  die  whole  political  spectrum  Is 
now  united  behind  (he  Oslo  agreement;  part  wish- 
ful thinking  but  pnrt  new  reality.  As  for  Mr 
Netanyahu,  die  agreement  ends  a protracted  pe- 
riod of  damaging  uncertainly  and  puts  him  on  side 
again  with  the  United  States.  It  contains  elements 
that  lie  can  claim  arc  improvements  on  Oslo  — 
and  which  may  allow  him  to  stall  In  die  future.  One 
huge  obstacle  was  already  looming  within  hours  of 
the  agreement 

The  Palestinians  have  accepted  a longer 
timetable  for  Israeli  withdrawal  (strictly  "redeploy- 
ment”) from  the  West  Bank.  That  was  an  inevitable 
compromise  since  the  whole  process  hod  already 
become  so  delayed.  There  is  already  a niggle  of 
worry  about  die  new  date  for  completion  — by 
“mid-1998M  — which  la  only  referred  to  In  the  US 
H letter  of  assurance".  But  the  real  problem  lies  In 
tiiat  passage  of  the  letter  committing  the  US  to 
Israel's  definition  of  its  own  "security  needs”.  In 
plain  language  this  means  that  Israel  can  reduce, 
on  alleged  security  grounds,  the  territory  it  will 
renounce  In  the  three  stages  of  withdrawal  to  a 
percentage  well  short  of  Palestinian  expectations. 
Israeli  officials  are  already  suggesting  that  they 
may  give  up  60  per  cent  or  even  less,  as  compared 
with  the  anticipated  80-90  per  cent.  This  means  In 
negotiating  terms  that  Mr  Netanyahu  will  use  with- 
drawal — to  which  Israel  was  already  committed 
under  die  terms  of  the  long-concluded  interim 
I agreement  — as  a bargaining  counter  in  the  "final 
status”  negotiations,  which  have  hardly  even 
begun.  Not  surprisingly,  Mr  Arafat  was  already 
challenging  this  interpretation  of  the  US  guarantee 
last  week,  insisting  that  the  scope  of  withdrawal 
must  be  jointly  negotiated.  This  is  directly  counter 
to  the  Israeli  prime  minister's  statement  to  the 
Knesset  that  “Israel  will  be  the  one  that  will  deter- 
mine . . . the  scope". 

The  speed  with  which  the  State  Department 
confirmed  Mr  Netanyahu's  interpretation  will  only 
add  to  Palestinian  disillusion  with  what  they 
perceive  to  be  a bias  in  US  mediation  that  they  fear 
can  only  get  worse  under  the  new  regime  of 
Madeleine  Albright.  They  take  some  comfort  from 
the  greater  Involvement  of  some  Arab  countries  in 
putting  pressure  on  Israel,  and  urge  the  European 
powers  to  play  a greater  role  too.  Israel,  for  Its 
part,  now  feels  justified  in  match  big  future  conces- 
sions to  the  Palestinians  according  to  the  degree  of 
“reciprocity"  that  they  show  in  their  commitment 
to  “fight  terror  and  prevent  violence". 

Two  familiar  causes  of  dispute  — territory  and 
security  — will  therefore  remain  as  central  and 
contentious  as  ever  while  the  peace  process  moves 
on  (o  unfamiliar  ground.  The  despairing  observer 
might  conclude  tiiut  everything  changes  but 
nothing  changes.  It  is  still,  limpingly,  a sort  of  Btep 
forward. 


Playing  the 
Belarus  card 


Till'-  RUSSIAN  State  Diunu  (parliament)  may 
have  no  chance  of  forcing  Boris  Yeltsin  out  uf 
office:  the  constitutional  provisions  are  hazy. 
Alexander  lx  bed  will  not  succeed  with  Ills  appeal 
to  the  president  to  step  down:  his  own  ambitions 
tire  loo  apparent.  Only  Boris,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded, can  get  rid  of  Boris:  it  mqy  yet  come  to  that. 
Western  goveriuncnts  are  sqying  nothing,  as  if  i 


merely  to  speculate  about  Mr  Yeltsin's  state  of 
health  would  make  it  worse.  But  in  spite  of  a 
platoon  of  cheerful  doctors  and  his  release  from 
hospital,  Mr  Yeltsin  lookB  ill,  sounds  ill,  and  -— 
oven  before  his  current  bout  of  “pneumonia”  — 
appeared  unlikely  to  fulfil  their  forecasts  of  a swift 
recovery  from  his  multiple  heart  bypass  operation. 
Alas,  poor  Boris  or,  more  accurately,  poor  Russia. 

Yet  Mr  Yeltsin  and  those  around  him  still  have 
tiie  advantage  of  incumbency.  Already  they  have 
used  it  to  good  effect,  putting  Mr  Lebed  and  the 
communist  leader  Gennady  Zyuganov  on  the  de- 
fensive by  playing  “the  Belarus  card".  The  two 
neighbours  signed  a union  treaty  last  April.  Then 
Mr  Yeltsin's  purpose  was  to  display  himself  as  a 
unifying  force,  reviving  fond  memories  of  the 
Soviet  past,  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential  election. 
The  idea  of  integration  was  dropped  after  he  won 
the  election.  It  has  now  been  revived  in  a letter  to 
the  Belarus  president,  Alexander  Lukashenko, 
proposing  binational  co-operation  and  — rather 
vaguely  — some  sort  of  referendum  on  unification 
in  both  countries. 

The  new  move  is  being  presented  as  a counter  to 
Nate’s  plans  for  expansion  eastwards.  A Russo- 
BelnruB  union,  It  is  argued,  would  push  Moscow’s 
borders  right  up  to  Poland,  sending  a clear  signal 
as  Nnto  prepares  to  extend  its  guarantees  up  to  the 
same  border  from  the  West.  The  Idea  is  being  cred- 
ited to  the  deputy  prime  minister,  Sergei  Shakhrai, 
a fervent  nationalist  close  to  Mr  Yeltsin  who  has 
explicitly  presented  unification  with  Belarus  as 
“the  most  effective  answer  to  Nato’s  expansion". 
The  terms  of  Mr  Yeltsin’s  letter  are  more  cautious, 
warning  that  the  two  nations  need  to  develop  joint 
administrative  bodies  before  any  referendum  takes 
place.  There  will  be  fears  that  Mr  Lukashenko, 
given  a chance,  could  seek  to  become  the  tall  that 
wags  the  dog,  while  his  despotic  behaviour  and 
eccentric  views  do  not  make  him  an  easy  partner. 
Mr  Yeltsin's  supporters  may  hesitate  to  take  on  the 
burden  of  Belarus’s  economy,  which  is  contracting 
at  10  per  cent  a year. 

Yet  many  Russians  would  undoubtedly  welcome 
n move  to  restore  at  least  a shadow  of  the  old 
Soviet  majesty:  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was 
controversial  at  (he  time,  and  took  place  as  a stam- 
pede rather  than  a considered  policy.  And  for 
some  time  there  was  an  attempt  to  preserve  a 
nucleus  of  the  Union  Including  Belarus.  There  is 
no  particular  reason  to  regard  (he  new  proposal 
with  alarm,  except  as  a symbol  of  the  deep  dlBqulet 
aroused  in  Moscow  by  Nate's  own  plans. 

Quietly  to  the  top 
of  the  world 

LET  US  HAIL  famous  heroes,  starting  with  . . . 

Boerge  Ousland.  Both  his  name  and  his 
reputation  are  shorter  than  those  of  his  recent 
rival,  Sir  Ranulph  Twistleton-Wykeh am -Fiennes. 
But  the  Norwegian  bos  crossed  Antarctica  with  the 
minimum  of  fiiss  and  bother,  and  without  requir- 
ing dramatic  rescue.  Similarly,  another  Norwegian 
once  triumphed  in  Antarctica  without  either  the 
high  expectations  or  disastrous  outcome  of  a more 
famous  British  expedition. 

The  American  balloonist  Steve  Fosse tt  managed 
pretty  well  too.  It  may  be  hard  to  call  anyone  who 
is  a prosperous  securities  trader  an  underdog:  but 
he  has  succeeded  In  ballooning  long  distances  at 
high  altitude  without  die  huffing  and  puffing  that 
accompanied  Richard  Branson’s  brief  lift  into  the 
skies.  Though  Mr  Fussett  was  forced  to  curtail  his 
attempt  to  circumnavigate  the  world  — he  landed 
in  northern  India  on  Monday  — he  has  still  broken 
several  records  and  managed  to  make  it  look  easy. 
It  will  nlwoyB  be  claimed  that  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  the  ultimate  goal  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  confusion  over  Libyan  airspace.  Colonel 
Gudafy  will  bo  cast  ns  the  villain  — even  though 
Tripoli  had  a good  debating  point.  (If  there  is  a UN 
embargo  on  Hying  over  its  territory,  why  should  a 
US  balloonist  be  allowed  to  break  it?)  Mr  Fosselt 
also  deserves  our  admiration  for  putting  up  with 
something  which  most  of  his  compatriots  cannot 
bear  for  half  an  hour:  iHck  of  central  heating.  The 
secret  of  his  success  has  been  to  fly  high,  fly  alone, 
and  fly  cold. 

As  with  most  understated  efforts,  his  was  more 
dangerous  than  it  seemed:  nny  solo  effort  places 
nn  enormous  human  burden  on  the  individual 
concerned.  The  burden  on  others  if  tilings  go 
wrong  must  also  be  considered.  But  the  solution  to 
tiiut,  us  Mr  Ousland  has  quletfy  shown,  is  just  to 
do  it  right. 
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Agenda  for  St  Diana 


John  Vidal  urges 
Princess  Diana  to  help  us 
fill  the  moral  vacuum  in 
society,  and  offers  some 
ethically  challenged 
dragons  for  her  to  slay 

I DEFY  anyone  to  see  children 
being  blown  up  by  anti-personnel 
mines  and  not  want  to  shout 
about  the  immense  cruelly  nor 
want  to  throttle  the  politicians  who 
have  argued  consistently  that  they 
are  necessary  evils. 

So  when  the  establishment 
argues  that  Princess  Diana  is  "ill- 
advised",  that  “she  should  not  med- 
dle in  politics",  or  that  “things  are 
not  so  straightforward’1,  it  is  hard 
not  to  retch.  Clearly,  what  hurts  the 
Government  is  that  when  Diana 
speaks  from  the  gut  and  calls  for  a 
worldwide  ban  on  mines  she  is  not 
just  exposing  the  awfiilness  of  the 
weapon,  but  also  the  amorality  of 
the  people  who  have  spent  years 
protecting  the  interests  of  the 
dealers  and  the  corporations  who 
cynically  make  them  and  sell  them. 
The  Government. 

Ah,  but  things  are  not  straight- 
forward: you  can’t  just  address  these 
things  so  shallowly,  the  politicians 
whinge.  And  they  are  dead  right.  It 
is  impossible  to  change  anything 
unless  there  is  the  political  will  and 
a real  nppetile  for  change  — which 
there  jixiomatically  cannot  be  while 
politicians  are  so  compromised  by 
having  their  snouts  in  the  trough 
and  their  heads  in  the  clouds. 

In  the  case  of  anti-personnel 
mines,  the  only  reason  tiiat  the  Con- 
servative party  favours  their  long 
phase-out  at  ail  is  that  it  has  been 
heavily  lobbied  by  the  arms-niakers 
who  see  a whopping  new  market  for 
expensive  hi-tech  self-detonating 
mines,  which,  they  argue,  will  keep 
Britain’s  lead  in  weappn  technology 


and  be  in  the  "national  interest".  Ii  1 
die  morality  of  the  slaughterhouse  : 

But  “l-only-wanl-tu-help"  Diana:' 
entering  uncharted  waters.  goiw 
way  beyond  her  previous  concern 
for  Aids  and  leprosy  sufferers.  T» 
be  cynical,  her  Angolan  trip  can  bf  ( 
seen  us  a way  to  reposition  herself 
as  a living  saint.  She  lias  picked  an  1 
ensy-to-understand,  black-and-white 
issue  that  she  knows  will  improve 
her  moral  standing. 

And  why  should  she  not  be  politi- 
cal, her  advisers  will  be  asking 
today?  'rhe  mine  row  lias  not  hurt 
iter;  indeed,  it  has  left  her  looking 
more  siwtless  than  Mother  Teresa 
and  as  PC  as  the  Body  Shop's  Anita 
Roddick.  Given  the  political  moral 
vacuum,  confusion  in  the  churchy 
reluctance  in  business  and  the 
dreadful  absence  of  international  re- 
sponsibility in  Britain  today,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  someone,  how- 
ever expensive  their  clothes,  to  star 
in  the  moral  firmament 

Moreover  Diana  has  a clear  run 
in  royal  circles,  too.  Prince  Charles 
is  consumed  with  his  own  after* 
and  is  in  danger  of  being  reinvented 
by  committee  as  an  intensely  boring 
“suit”;  a safe,  value-free  business  j 
ambassador  of  the  corporate  esW  „ 
lishinent.  Don’t  expect  too  man? 
pronouncements  about  duncu 
political  and  social  issues  like  tn 
environment  from  Highgrove  the 
days.  Diana  could  easily  take  on 
pure  green  mantle. 

Her  way  is  clear  in  every  di 
tion.  So  what  issue  should  sw  1 
address  next?  A straw  poll  at 
Guardian  suggests  that  she  wi® 
first  bolster  her  image  as  a cham- 
pion of  morality,  and  move  sm 
to  condemn  child  slavery  in  any 
of  a dozen  countries,  ft  can it [a* 
appeal  everywhere  in  the  old  wo  ■ 
and  will  offend  a few  notable  B 
commercial  interests,  when i 
political  dust  has  settled,  she 
usefully  expose  British  SoverI^5 
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Putting  the  state  to  a test  of  force 


Martin  Woollacott 

STREET  power  is  one  of  the 
permanent  facts  of  modern 
political  life.  Nearly  three 
decades  after  the  uprisings  of  1968, 
die  tread  of  marchers’  boots  on  the 
Tarmac  can  still  present  govern- 
ments with  the  worst  of  choices:  giv- 
ing way  tn  demands  trial  undermine 
their  authority  or  committing 
crimes  against  tlieir  own  citizens. 

In  South  Korea,  Serbia,  Bulgaria. 
Indonesia,  Burma.  Mexico,  even  lo 
a lesser  extent  in  western  Europe, 
governments  face  this  dilemma.  It  is 
one  that,  in  certain  circumstances, 
can  be  terminal.  And.  for  every 
country  where  confrontation  is  a 
present  reality,  there  is  another 
where  a past  struggle  on  the  streets 
is  either  the  emblem  of  legitimacy. 

:«s  in  the  Philippines  or  Iran,  or  a 
(troth's  head  looming  over  every 
:is|M'ct  of  iwliiics.  ns  in  China. 

There  is  an  argument,  too,  that 
siivet  i lower  will  become  more 
important  as  national  governments 
become  less  able  to  control  events 
within  societies  reacting  to  eco- 
nomic change  in  violent  ways.  Some 
comments  have  already  bracketed 
the  strikes  in  South  Korea  and  those 
in  1965  in  France  as  examples  of  the 
common  resistance  of  workers 
: .Kitiusl  liberalisation  and  globalise 
limi  — a revolt,  the  American  colum- 
nist William  Pfaff  suggests,  against 
"ilic  idea  that  labour  rather  than  in- 
vestors or  management  should  pay 
the  cost  of  corporate  globalisation”. 

The  causes  of  physical  confronta- 
tions between  governments  and 
their  citizens  are  diverse,  but  they 
overlap,  and  whether  the  thrust  is 
mainly  against  oppression  and  lack 
of  democracy  or  against  economic 
change.  both  sides  usually  perceive 
. some  connection  between  the  two. 

The  confrontation  in  South  Korea 
could  be  said  to  be  mainly  eco- 
nomic, but  it  is  also  a protest  against 
the  abuse  of  parliament,  in  sneaking 
new  labour  laws  through  while  other 
parlies  were  absent.  In  Indonesia 
and  Burma,  protests  against  oppres- 
sion focus  on  the  handing  over,  on 
less  than  fair  terms,  of  the  country's 
resources,  including  its  workers,  to 
foreign  firms. 

In  China,  the  question  of  the 
relationship  to  the  global  economy 
is  central  to  the  leadership's 


analysis  nf  the*  situation.  For  Deng 
Xiaoping,  the  suppression  of  (he 
Tiananmen  demonstrators  in  1989 
was  necessary  because  China  could 
not.  in  his  view,  engage  with  the 
world  ecunomy  without  being 
politically  transformed  for  the 
worse,  unless  the  proponents  of 
democracy  at  home  were  crushed 
and  the  parly’s  authority  decisively 
confirmed. 

From  the  angle  of  the  dissenters, 
and  perhaps  more  generally,  the 
result  was  a crime  for  which  the 
present  Chinese  leaders,  and  the 
party,  can  never  be  forgiven.  Often 
enough,  the  difference  between 
rulers  and  ruled,  in  relationship  to 
the  outside  world,  can  he  reduced  to 
the  principle  that  the  former  want 
the  economic  and  the  latter  the 
democratic  connections. 

In  Hiirmci,  restrictions  remain  on 
Aung  San  Sun  Kyi.  and  some  univer- 
sities have  been  closed  after  the 

Demonstrators  In 
Chicago  In  1968  felt 
they  had  won  simply 
because  TV  filmed 
them  being  clubbed 

demonstraiiiins  in  December, 
which  were  tlu*  biggest  since  Store 
(the  Slate  Law  and  Order  Restora- 
tion Council)  crushed  an  opposition 
uprising  in  1988.  What  is  in  the 
mind  of  that  ominously  named  body 
is  not  easy  lo  know,  but  its  thinking 
surely  includes  the  idea  that  by 
bringing  Burma  more  into  the 
world  economy,  enough  money  can 
be  made  to  finance  the  state  and  its 
army  and  to  buy  the  acquiescence, 
if  not  the  affection,  of  the  people. 

* This  long  game  goes  on  in  many 
forms  all  over  the  world.  Some 
places,  of  course,  are  more  far  gone 
than  others.  In  Serbia  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  in  Bulgaria,  economic 
privation  combines  with  complaints 
about  the  anti-democratic  nature  of 
the  regime  to  fuel  the  anger  of 
protesters.  Here,  it  is  less  the  qual- 
ity of  economic  connections  than 
the  fact  that,  partly  for  political 
reasons,  the  state  has  few  success- 
ful connections  of  any  kind. 

“Power  to  the  People",  said  a 


London  headline  over  a Serbian 
story  lust  week.  Once  demonstra- 
tions pass  a certain  point  and  when 
they  acquire  general  objectives, 
they  slurt  pumping  in  revolutionary 
oxygen,  which  Is  heady  stuff.  Office 
staff  shout  from  windows  in  Seoul: 
“We’re  on  your  side"  tn  workers 
marching  below.  In  Sofin,  50.000 
people  surrounded  parliament, 
blowing  whistles  and  burning  red 
flags. 

These,  exhilarating  enough,  are 
so  far  just  tendencies.  When  real 
revolution  comes  it  brings  with  it 
something  unique,  which  is  a whole 
society  acting  physically  together 
on  the-  streets  — or  so  it  seems. 

Dien  there  is  the  revolution  as 
fun.  In  .-in  account  of  the  student 
contingents  in  the  Belgrade 
demonstrations,  the  Serbian  novel- 
ist Vladimir  Arsrnijcvic  writes-. 
“Among  tlu-  political  placards  one  is 
likely  In  see  a national  flag,  of  Brazil, 
for  exnmple,  a poster  of  Pamela 
Anderson  lee  from  Bay  watch,  a 
banner  with  Bob  Marley’s  face 
printed  against  the  sunny  nationnl 
colours  of  Jamaica.” 

Life  stops,  except  for  this  drama 
of  Hie  people  and  of  the  security 
forces,  police  or  army,  and  a huddle 
of  government  leaders  in  nn  office  a 
kilometre  away,  waiting  for  the 
reports.  What  is  the  core  of  the 
drama,  staged  when  demonstra- 
tions reach  the  level  where  they 
either  challenge  government  to 
make  radical  concessions  or  even 
propose  to  bring  it  down  altogether? 

Whether  or  not  some  of  the 
demonstrators,  like  European  radi- 
cals in  the  sixties,  believe  that  the 
point  of  cuTimi  is  to  force  the  slate  to 
reveal  its  inherently  violent  nature, 
the  effect  is  more  or  less  along 
those  lines.  Die  government  can 
find  itself  in  a situation  where  it  has 
to  use  — or  in  the  event  it  does  use 
— ruthless  force.  Back  in  1968, 
American  demonstrators  in  Chicago 
felt  they  had  won  simply  because 
television  had  filmed  them  being 
clubbed  by  the  police. 

If  government  fails  to  be  violent 
enough,  there  are  sometimes  a few 
who  will  do  violence  to  themselves 
to  achieve  the  same  effect.  In  South 
Korea  there  have  already  been  two 
attempts  to  emulate  Jan  Palach,  who 
was  himself  emulating  the  South 
Vietnamese  monks  whose  fire 
deaths  helped  bring  down  Diem. 


In  democratic  countries,  a milder 
version  of  this  game  of  chicken  can 
be  played.  But  it,  too.  pivots  around 
the  state’s  possible  use  of  violence, 
whether  to  clear  trees  for  the 
Newbury  road  scheme  or  to  push 
aside  the  trucks  of  striking  French 
drivers. 

Governments  hope  and  scheme 
to  get  demonstrators  to  overreach 
themselves,  to  commit  dispropor- 
tionate acts  of  violence  or  damage  to 
properly.  But  demonstrations  anti 
political  strikes  are  less  about  vio- 
lent action  against  the  state  than 
about  tempting  the  state  into  vio- 
lence against  the  people,  perhaps 
into  crimes  of  such  an  order  Mint 
they  will,  in  lime,  erode  all  legili- 
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niacy.  They  may  face  the  state,  as 
they  did  in  eastern  Euroj>e,  with  the 
grim  fact  that  they  can  stay  in  power 
only  by  a use  of  violence  that  the 
rulers  themselves  cannot  counte- 
nance: br  with  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  violence  cannot  be  forgotten  or 
forgiven. 

A trial  of  that  principle  goes  on  all 
the  lime  in  countries  ruled  by 
governments  that  took  such  action 
and  survived.  When  Megawati 
Sukarnoputri,  Sukarno’s  daughter 
and  leader  of  the  Democratic  party, 
told  the  Indonesian  government:  "If 
we  wanted  to.  we  could  bring  mil- 
lions of  people  on  to  Hie  streets  of 
every  miyor  city  and  town,"  the 
threat  she  was  making  was  to  put 
them  to  such  a tost,  even  though  no 
one  knew  whether  she  could  de- 
liver. It  is  a test  that  more  and  more 
governments  may  face  in  line  future. 


Agenda  for 
St  Diana 

Continued  from  page  14 
shilly-shallying  on  sex  tourism. 
With  the  right  people  embarrassed 
and  the  populace  impressed,  she 
rauld  then  undertake  a world  tour 
to  address  the  scandal  of  overseas 
aid  and  the  way  it  has  been  cut  to 
ribbons  yet  Is  still  being  abused  by 
corporations.  A Schumacher  Lec- 
ture broadside  at  the  World  Bank 
and  the  IMF  for  perpetuating  Third 
World  debt  would  earn  her  points, 
as  would  well-timed  outrage  at  the 
tobacco  companies,  the  baby-milk 
makers  and  some  of  the  mining 
companies.  Indeed,  the  quickest 
way  to  sainthood  might  be  to  Bay 
something  outrageous  and  precipi- 
tate a massive  show-trial  libel  case. 

But  it’s  early  days.  The  princess 
could  throw  caution  to  the  Immedi- 
ate wind  and  form  an  alliance  with 
J-ynda  Chalker,  the  formidable  min- 
Jster  for  overseas  development,  to 


campaign  for  a huge  increase  In 
Third  World  contraception  availabil- 
ity and  primary  health  care.  If  that's 
not  controversial  enough,  she  could 
join  Amnesty  International.  Interna- 
tional Pen  and  Victims  of  Torture.  If 
she  visited  Nicaraguan  coffee  plan- 
tations to  see  how  “fair  trade"  im- 
proved the  life  of  campesinos  for 
next  to  no  cost,  she  would  stack  up 

the  points  in  heaven. 

But  a proto-saint  will  not  be  able 
to  help  treading  on  Charles's  old 
environment  agenda.  This  she 
could  hijack  in  a trice  by  visiting 
Brazil,  joining  for  a week  the  army 
of  landless  peasants  and  taking  on 
Brazilian  and  Malaysian  corpora- 
tions for  their  rainforest  destruc- 
tion. She  could  swing  back  across 
the  Far  East,  smash  up  a Hawk  Jet  to 
prevent  more  genocide,  and  invest 
her  fortune  in  ethical  Btock. 

A well-orchestrated  swim  in  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Nile  might  graphi- 
cally illustrate  the  coming  reality  of 
water  wars.  If  she  then  declared 
herself  a vegetarian,  her  way  would 
be  clear  to  champion  animal-rights 
issues,  and  campaign  against  hunt- 


ing,  the  new  bio-technologies  and 
the  patenting  of  life.  Street  cred 
would  improve  if  she  got  herself 
arrested  in  a protest  at  Newbury  or 
Manchester  Airport 
And  if  she  found  a taste  for  social 
equality,  Diana  could  run  riot  in 
Britain,  for  a start  condemning  poli- 
cies that  make  one-third  of  all  chil- 
dren born  in  the  UK  officially  poor 
by  European  Union  definition.  Her 
views  on  beggars,  bicycles,  servants 
would  be  courted.  War  heroes, 
social  workers,  pensioners,  children 
and  nil  the  creatures  without  voice 
would  queue  to  touch  her  garments. 
Were  she  to  sell  the  Big  Issue  maga- 
zine and  campaign  for  free  buses, 
the  Government  might  fall. 

But  before  embarking  on  such  a 
moral  crusade,  though,  she  should 
know  that  "volunteering"  is  now  no 
longer  seen  as  purely  altruistic.  Die 
greatest  grins  are  thought  to  accrue 
to  the  volunteer,  who  grins  deep 
self-knowledge.  For  example,  some- 
one who  wears  £10,000  dresses  yet 
who  has  experienced  real  poverty 
may  be  expected  no  longer  to  be  so 
committed  to  the  material  world. 
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Send  tot  PPP  healthcare.  International 
Sales  Department.  Phillips  house. 
Crescent  Road.  Tunbridge  Wells, 

Kent.  TNI  2PL  England. 
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16  FINANCE 

ORGAN  Grenfell  Asset 
Management,  still  reeling 
from  the  Peter  Young  d£bflcle, 
faced  a fresh  crisis  after  suspend- 
ing Nicoln  H or  lick,  the  head  of 
Its  UK  pension  fund,  over  a 
"potential  breach  of  contract"  for 
attempting  to  take  some  of  her 
colleagues  to  a rival  bank. 

FIERCE:  policy  debate  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of 
England  over  the  strength  of  the 
pound  intensified  as  sterling's 
rally  took  it  back  towards  its  old 
bands  within  the  European  ex- 
change rate  mechanism. 


TiJK  number  of  people 
unemployed  in  Britain  has 
plunged  to  a six-year  low  — 
down  to  G.7  per  cent  last  month 
from  fl.9  percent  In  November, 
lint  experts  hinted  the  figures 
were  meaningless  because  of 
new  benefit  rules  under  the  Job 
Seekers  Allowance. 


RAYTHEON  joined  the  Aite  of 
American  weapons  makers 
niter  winning  the  bidding  war  for 
the  defence  assets  of  Hughes 
Electronics,  a subsi diary  of 
General  Motors,  for  $0.5  billion. 


SIR  Freddie  Laker  and 
Richard  Branson  have 
launched  h last-ditch  attempt  to 
have  British  Airways’  planned 
merger  with  American  Airlines 
referred  to  the  UK  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission. 


FIAT  chairman  Cesare  Romlti 
went  on  trial  in  Turin  on 
charges  of  accounting  fraud  and 
making  Illegal  payments  to  poli- 
ticians and  overseas  managers. 


OLIVETTI  announced  a provi- 
sional agreement  to  sell  Its 
troubled  personal  computer 
division  for  $100  million  to 
Piedmont  International,  part  of 
Centenary  Corporation. 


ANC  ONE,  one  of  America's 
top  regional  banks,  has 
vaulted  Into  the  top  tier  of  US 
credit  card  companies  by  an- 
nouncing the  acquisition  of  First 
USA  for  $7.5  billion.  The  deal 
will  make  Banc  One  the  third 
biggest  credit  card  Issuer. 
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Running  on  automatic  pilot 


Israelis  political  storms 
have  put  the  Thatcherite 
revolution  on  hold,  writes 

Alex  Brummer 

SRAEL’S  economy  appears  in- 
tent on  mimicking  the  Italian 
model.  Despite  political  assassi- 
nation, terrorist  bombings  and 
reprisals,  a soldier  running  amok  on 
the  West  Bnnk  and  a government, 
under  Binyamin  Netanyahu,  appar- 
ently determined  to  win  prizes  for 
inipeluousness  and  incompetence, 
the  economy  is  defying  gravity. 

Only  this  mouth  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  upgraded  Israel's 
status  from  developing  to  industrial 
nnt ion.  Any  one  of  the  political 
shocks  since  Yitzhak  Rabin's  assas- 
sination some  14  months  ago  would, 
in  almost  any  other  market  eco- 
nomy, have  deflated  confidence. 
Expansion  has  slowed,  but  it  would 
in  most  economies  seeking  to  defy 
15.5  per  cent  interest,  rates. 

Israeli  society  has  been  polarised 
in  the  debate  about  secularisation 
versus  creeping  fundamentalism, 
but  business  change  and  economic 
restructuring  continues.  Despite 
the  stuttering  peace  process,  which 
lias  put  hopes  for  inU  n-regionnl  eco- 
nomic progress  on  indefinite  hold, 
life  ns  it  was  before  assassination 
Ims  not  been  snuffed  ouL 

“I  must  admit  the  temperature 
has  gone  down,"  remarks  Oded 
Eran,  the  Israeli  foreign  affairs  offi- 
cial most  deeply  involved  in  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  peace  process. 
But  it  is  economic  ties  inside  the 
region,  rather  than  the  liberalisation 
and  globalisation  of  the  Israeli 
economy,  which  have  been  most  af- 
fected. Eran  points  out  that  a $600 
million  public  offering  in  New  York 
this  month  by  the  Israeli  electricity 
company  was  oversubscribed  and 
increased  in  value  to  $800  million, 
symbolising  international  confi- 
dence despite  the  stops  tart  which 
led  to  completion  of  the  Hebron 
pull-out  last  week. 

Finance  minister  Dan  Meridor,  a 
cool  lawyer  Bnd  Likud  dove,  is  less 
sanguine:  “Oyer  the  last  five  years 
investment  has  been  quite  unprece- 
dented. Of  course,  this  has  to  do 
with  the  stability  of  the  peace 
process.  If  we  have  1996  revisited, 
terror  like  the  buses  in  February 
and  March,  Grapes  of  Wrath  in 
April  and  then  the  tunnel  riots  in 
September,  then  we  have  a bad  year 
in  tourism."  The  worry  is  that  the 
tourist  barometer  could  be  an  early 
sign  of  trouble  from  the  business 
community. 


With  a government  perceived  as 
weak  and  vaciliating,  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  steering  the  eco- 
nomy has  fallen  on  Jacob  Frenkel,  a 
Chicago-trained  PhD  in  economics 
who  became  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Israel  in  1991  after  a stint  as  chief 
economic  adviser  to  the  IMF  in 
Washington. 

Frenkel,  who  was  courted  as  a 
potential  finance  minister  in  the 
early  days  of  Netanyahu's  cabinet- 
building,  wields  a double  influence 
over  economic  policy.  As  a special 
adviser  to  the  prime  minister  on 
economic  issues,  he  has  sought  to 
impress  upon  the  administration  the 
importance  of  taming  the  budget 
deficit,  which  CAreered  out  of  con- 
trol in  1996.  As  the  nation's  central 
banker  he  is  seeking  to  make  the 
inflation  rate  a totem  of  his  success. 

On  buth  counts  1996  was  deeply 
disappointing,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  restore  (he  stability  of 
budgetary  policy  and  inflation  will 
be  critical  to  achieving  medium- 
term  growth  of  5 per  cent  until  the 
millennium. 

On  the  budget  front,  Israel  expe- 
rienced a British-slyle  phenomenon 
in  1996  as  revenues  failed  to  meet 
expectations;  the  deficit  ended  up  at 
4.7  per  cent  of  total  wealth  as 
against  2.5  per  cent. 

“This  is  outrageous  really,"  says 
Tsipi  Galyam,  who  runs  revenue  ad- 
ministration at  the  finance  ministry. 
She  believes  that  the  combination  of 
$7  billion  in  new  taxes  and  spending 
cuts  — imposed  under  Netanyahu's 
first  much  disputed  budget  — will 
bring  borrowing  down. 


However,  Israel's  prospects  of 
shrinking  a bloated  public  sector 
largely  rest  on  the  transformation 
from  the  introspective,  controlled 
economy  of  the  1980s  to  a modern, 
liberal  economy.  This  will  largely 
depend  on  Netanyahu's  ability  to 
push  through  industrial  restruc- 
turing and  privatisation. 

Much  to  Frenkel's  disquiet  it 
looked  as  if  Israel  might  slip  back 
into  its  sloppy  inflationary  habits 
last  year.  After  the  Peres  govern- 
ment conceded  some  over-generous 
wage  settlements,  prices  rose  in  the 
first  six  months  of  last  year  at  a 13- 
14  per  cent  annual  rate  before 
interest  rates  were  ratcheted  up, 
bursting  the  properly  bubble  and 
reining  in  inflation,  which  fell 
sharply  in  the  final  months  of  the 
year. 

Frenkel  is  adopting  the  British 
practice  of  setting  an  inflation  target 
to  prevent  the  Bank  of  Israel  drifting 
into  tiie  same  difficulty  again.  “I  am 
very  impressed  with  the  Bank  of 
England's  targets.  They  provide 
much  more  transparency."  Israel 
has  set  itself  an  inflation  range  of  7- 
10  per  cent  for  1997  and  a longer- 
term  target  which  seeks  to  bring 
prices  levels  down  to  average 
OECD  levels  by  2001. 

The  effort  led  by  Frenkel  and 
Meridor  to  restore  the  macro-eco- 
nomic framework  will  only  work  ifit 
is  accompanied  by  the  correct  sup- 
ply-side policies.  This  means  press- 
ing on  with  policies  to  maintain 
Israel's  technological  investment  so 
that  new  industries  such  as  biotech- 
nology and  life  sciences  can  dis- 
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place  declining  manufacturing,  such 
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With  a surprisingly  large  number 
of  technology  start-up9  proving  suc- 
cessful, the  challenge  is  to  provide 
better  private  finance  Aowb  to  re- 
place state  support  This,  according 
to  industry  overlord  Shuki  Cleft, 
man,  means  developing  a better  in- 
stitutional investment  framework 
including  vehicles  for  technologkaj 
development, 

The  other  leg  of  change  h 
revamping  state-owned  industries, 
such  as  telecoms,  transport  and 
electricity,  so  that  the  power  of  the 
Hisbadrut  trade  unions  is  broken 
and  the  enterprises  prepared  for 
privatisation. 

At  the  core  of  the  strategy  is  state 
phone  company  Bezeq,  now  feeling 
tiie  heat  of  competition  from  a 
newly-licensed  European  consor- 
tium including  Deutsche  Telecom, 
and  a second  group,  Zahav,  whose 
main  investor  is  Sou  111- west  Bell  o( 
the  US. 

The  Thatcherite  agenda  is  at  the 
heart  of  Netanyahus  domestic 
agenda.  But  with  peace  in  abeyance, 
radical  industrial  and  economic 
change  has  been  on  the  back 
burner:  it  was  as  much  as  Israel 
could  do  to  pass  the  budget. 

The  realisation  that  peace  and 
prosperity  are  inextricably  linked  is 
recognised  by  finance  minister  Dan 
Meridor,  who  spent  much  of  A? 
past  week  trying  to  persuade  Jordan 
that  closer  investment  and  trade  lies 
are  essential  to  die  region* 
progress.  But  with  die  war  of  word< 
over  Hebron  and  the  West  Bank 
withdrawals  bitterly  dividing  die 
cabinet,  the  economy  and  com- 
merce are  navigating  by  automatic 
pilot. 
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Ford  threatens  to  shut  Halewood  car  plant 
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Guardian  Reporters 

FORD  UK  Is  threatening  to 
close  the  whole  of  Its  Hale- 
wood  assembly  plant  on  Mersey- 
side, with  the  loss  of  more  than 
4)500  jabs,  unless  it  gets  a gov- 
ernment grant  towards  the  cost 
of  producing  u new  vehicle 
(litre. 

The  group  has  indicated  that  It 
Jh  prepared  to  build  a new 
"people  carrier’’  — n multi-pur- 
pose vehicle  — nt  Hole  wood 
when  production  of  the  Escort 
ends  In  2000 , but  only  if  it  gets 
adequate  financial  backing  from 
the  Government.  If  not,  vehicle 
assembly  at  Halewood  will  end 
and  the  project  will  go  overseas. 


Ford  successfully  used  the 
same  tactic  two  years  ago  to 
persuade  the  Government  to  pay 
$ 1 35  million  towards  the  cost  of 
the  new  Jaguar  model  — 
although,  after  objections  by  (he 
European  Commission,  the 
amount  was  trimmed  back  to 
$120  million. 

Last  week,  the  motor  group 
announced  It  was  axing  1 ,300 
jobs  at  Its  Merseyside  plant, 
following  its  decision  to  remove 
Halewood  from  the  trio  of 
European  plants  which  build  the 
Escort 

Initially,  Ford  is  reducing 
Escort  production  to  ju9tone 
shift,  but  all  4,500  jobs  at  the 
assembly  plant  are  at  risk  since 


the  new  model  of  the  Escort  is 
due  to  be  built  only  In  Spain  and 
Germany. 

Hie  closure  of  Halewood 
would  have  a huge  knock-on 
effect  In  an  area  of  high  unem- 
ployment. At  Its  peak  in  the 
1980a,  Halewood  employed 
about  14,000  people,  and  itia 
probably:  Merseyside’s  biggest 
manufacturing  operation. 

Ford  raised  the  question  of  a 
government  grant  when  execu- 
tives saw  lan  Lang,  the  Trade 
and  Industry  Secretary,  laat . . 
week.  A DTI  spokesman  said 
any  request  for  regional  selective 
assistance  would  be  "treated  on 
its  merits".  . 

Meanwhile  Ford  faces 


industrial  action  at  all  its  British 
plants  if  the  company  goes 
ahead  with  plans  to  impose 
mass  redundancies  at 
Halewood,  union  leaders  sam- 
On  Monday  workers  supj 
ported  a call  for  an  industrial 
action  ballot  at  the  start  of  « 
week  of  mass  meetings  in  Fort 

20  UK  plants. 

• On  Tuesday  Japanese  cm* 

maker  Nissan  announced  the 
creation  of  thousands  of  neW_  _ 
jobs  in  Britain  with  the  coosfr 
tion  of  a new  model  saloon. 

The  company  la  to  create  ow 
jobs  at  Its  Sunderland  plant  an 

an  extra  2,700  at  component 

factories  around  Britain. 

Nissan  Is  investing  $350  n£ 
Hon  at  the  site  to  gear  up  for  o* 
new  car,  which  is  to  be#n  prt’ 
duction  in  2000. 
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Gingrich  Faces  Reprimand  and  Fine 


John  E.  Yang  and  Helen  Dewar 


House  speaker  Newt 

Gingrich,  R-Georgia,  agreed 
to  face  an  unprecedented 
reprimand  from  his  colleagues  and 
pay  $300,000  in  additional  sanctions 
after  the  House  ethics  subcommit- 
tee concluded  that  his  use  of  tax- 
deductible  money  for  political 
purposes  represented  either  “inten- 
tional or  . . . reckless"  disregard  of 
House  rules. 

After  a week  of  bitter,  partisan  dis- 
agreement, the  full  ethics  committee 
finally  released  the  report  of  special 
counsel  James  M.  Cole  outlining  the 
case  against  Gingrich,  in  which  Cole 
said  he  had  concluded  that  die 
speaker  had  violated  federal  tax  law 
and  had  lied  to  tiie  etiiics  panel  in  an 
effort  to  force  the  committee  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint  against  him. 

The  report,  whose  findings  were 
nired  in  a Capitol  Hill  hearing  last 
week,  set  tiie  stage  for  a resolution  of 
the  investigation  into  Gingrich's 
actions.  The  probe  has  lasted  for 
nearly  two  years  and  has  split  the 
Huuse  into  warring  partisan  camps. 

if  tiie  full  Huuse  accepts  the 
nvummendalion  of  tiie  ethics  i>anel, 
Gingrich  will  become  the  first 
s|H>Hkcr  to  be  reprimanded  for  Ilia 
cmiduci,  ami  would  begin  his  second 
term  as  speaker  politically  weakened 
and  ixTsonolly  diminished. 

Cole  told  the  panel  in  tiie  tele- 
vised hearing  that  lhe  subcommit- 


tee of  two  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats  was  reluctant  to  accept 
his  conclusions  that  Gingrich  had 
broken  federal  tax  law  and  had  tied 
on  more  than  one  occasion  during 
the  inquiry.  But  he  said  they  agreed 
that  what  Gingrich  did  was  either 
"reckless"  or  "intentional,”  adding, 
“Neither  choice  reflects  creditably 
on  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Moments  after  Cole  spoke,  Gin- 
grich’s lawyer,  J.  Randolph  Evans, 
said  Gingrich  had  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posed punishment  in  the  case.  "IKe 
speaker  himself  lias  apologized  to 
the  subcommittee,  to  the  House  and 
to  the  American  people,"  he  said. 

Cole  disclosed  that  in  its  original 
statement  of  alleged  violations,  the 
subcommittee  had  charged  Gin- 
grich with  three  counts  of  violating 
House  rules,  two  for  having  failed  to 
seek  proper  legal  advice  on  the  tax 
laws  and  one  for  providing  (he  com- 
mittee with  Inaccurate  information. 

But  Cole  said  committee  mem- 
bers were  anxious  to  bring  tiie 
ethics  case  to  a swift  conclusion 
without  a lengthy  disciplinary  hear- 
ing, which  lie  said  could  have  "put 
the  House  in  some  turmoil  for  up  to 
six  months."  So  the  members  en- 
couraged him  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions wilii  Gingrich  and  his  lawyers. 

As  a result  of  those  negotiations, 
completed  on  December  20,  the 
three  counts  were  combined  into  n 
single  cuiint  of  engaging  “in  conduct 
that  did  imt  reflect  creditably  on  Hu- 


House  of  Representatives."  In  return, 
Gingrich  agreed  to  admit  to  the  viola- 
tions, face  a reprimand  and,  in  an 
unprecedented  move,  reimburse  tiie 
committee  $300,000  to  cover  some  of 
the  costs  of  the  investigation. 

Cole  added  that  he  and  the  sub- 
committee believe  news  reports  indi- 
cate Gingrich  violated  a provision  of 
the  agreement  that  barred  "having 
surrogates  sent  out  to  comment  on 
the  matter."  But  the  panel  decided 
against  taking  any  action  in  the  inter- 
est of  a speedy  resolution  of  the  case. 

In  addition,  the  pane!  has  not  yet 
resolved  complaints  that  Gingrich 
received  improper  giftB,  contribu- 
tions and  support  from  GOPAC,  a 
political  action  committee  he  once 
headed,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  probing  the  tax  issues. 

Gingrich  made  no  statement 
about  the  case.  He  spoke  tn  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  meet- 
ing, where  he  received  a standing 
ovation,  but  did  not  mention  die 
ethics  investigation. 

His  only  public  statement  came 
last  month,  when  he  Hckuowletlged 
lie  brought  discredit  to  the  House  by 
failing  to  ensure  that  financing  of  var- 
ious projects  would  unt  violate  fed- 
end  tax  law  and  by  giving  the  ethics 
committee  false  information.  He  said 
the  violations  were  not  intentional. 

Rep.  Nancy  L Johnson,  R- 
Conneclicul,  chairman  of  the  etiiics 
panel,  called  tiie  proposed  pmally 
"lough  aiici  unprecedented.  Hie 


David  Streitfeld 


J.D.  SALINGER,  whose  life  lias 
been  one  long  campaign  to  erase 
Himself  from  the  public  eye,  is 
reversing  himself  somewhat  at  the 
age  of  78.  Next  month  will  see  the 
publication  of  Hapworlh  16.  1924. 
tiie  first  new  Salinger  book  in  34 
years. 

Salinger  is  one  of  tiie  most  endur- 
ing and  influential  postwar  Ameri- 
can writers,  and  any  New  York 
publisher  would  have  paid  a bundle 
for  the  rights  to  the  story,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Yorker  in  1965. 

But  in  the  literary  coup  of  the 
decade,  the  book  will  be  issued  by 
Orchises  Press,  a small  press  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  run  by  George 
Mason  University  English  professor 
Roger  Lathbury. 

Phyllis  Westberg,  Salinger's 
ugent,  confirmed  the  deal  last  week 
but  would  say  no  more. 

Lathbury  was  not  much'  more 
furthcoming,  especially  on  the  key 
issue  of  how  lie  had  gotten  the  ap- 
proval of  a writer  so  secretive  that 
be  had  his  agent  throw  away  hun- 
dreds of  letters  he  wrote,  and  so 
aloof  lie  had  her  throw  away  all  his 
fan  mail  without  reading  it. 

Nor  would  Lathbury  talk  about 
such  relatively  simple  things  as  how 
many  copies  he  was  printing.  This 
is  a book  meant  for  readers,  not  for 
collectors,"  he  said.  “Part  of  the  rea- 
son for  not  revealing  a press  run  is 
to  discourage  investing.  I want  peo- 
ple to  read  the  story.” 

Until  now,  thata  been  possible 
[only  for  those  who  have  sought  out 


J.  D.  Salinger,  caught  In  a rare  picture 


PHOTOGRAPH.  PAUL  ADAU 


the  June  19,  1965,  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker.  “1  read  it  when  it  came  out," 
said  the  51-yearoid  Lathbury.  "I 
think  it's  true," 

True? 

“The  story.  What  it  says.  The 
main  character  is  right" 

That  character  is  longstanding 
Salinger  hero  ••  Seymour  Glass, 
whose  suicide  in  the  story  "A 
Perfect  Day  for  Bananafish"  is  an 
oft-analyzed  Salinger  moment. 
Couched  in  the  form  of  a letter  from 
the  7-year-old  Seymour  to  his  family. 
Hapworth  basically  spans  the  whole 
issue  of  the  magazine,  running  from 
Page  32  to  113, 

In  “In  Search  of  J.D.  Salinger," 
lan  Hamilton  wrote  that  the  story  Is 
“a  weird,  exasperating  tour  de  force. 

. . . Take  It  or  leave  it'  is  Salinger’s 
unmistakable  retort  to  any  grum- 
bles from  the  non-amateurs  among 
his  audience  and  he  seems  fairly 
certain  (indeed  makes  certain)  that 
most  of  them  will  leave  it . . . Tiie 
Glass  family  has,  in  this  last  story, 
become  both  Salinger’s  subject  and 
his  readership,  bis  creatures  and  his 
companions," 

Hapworth  is  'like  the  Dead  Sea 


speaker  of  the  House  must  be  held 
to  the  highest  ethical  standards.  No 
one  is  above  the  rules  of  tiie  House." 

Rep.  Benjamin  L Cardin  (Mary- 
land), the  top  Democrat  on  the  inves- 
tigative subcommittee  that  brought 
the  charges  said:  "It  isn’t  a pleasant 
matter  to  sit  in  judgment ...  but  it 
must  be  done. . . . This  is  a sod  day." 

David  S.  Bmder  adds:  With  the 
penalty  for  the  admitted  ethics  viola- 
tions of  Gingrich  now  all  but  settled, 
attention  is  shifting  to  the  damage 
the  bloody  battle  over  his  case  has 
done  to  tiie  reputation  of  Congress. 
Former  members  of  the  House  and 
other  sympathetic  observers  say  it 
has  been  severe  And  it  will  take  more 
than  public  apologies  from  the 
s|ieakc-r  to  heal  tiie  wounds. 

"Back  in  Illinois  Inst  week,"  said 
former  Huuse  Republican  leader 
Robert  H.  Michael,  “people  were 
asking,  'My  God,  what  is  going  on 
down  there?  When  arc  they  going  to 
get  down  to  business?'" 

“I  think  the  damage  has  been 
considerable*,''  said  former  repre- 
sentative Robert  Kastenincier,  D- 
Wisconsin.  “It  isn't  Gingrich  alone. 
(Is  so  murky  and  there's  so  much 
manipulation  by  iwlilicai  figures, 
people  think  the  misuse  of  cam- 
paign funds  is  widespread." 

A national  poll  completed  earlier 
this  mouth  but  nut  yet  released 
showed  that  the  etiiics  battle  hns 
lowered  the  approval  score  nf  Cnn- 
gp*** by  a handful  uf  points. 


Scrolls  of  the  Salinger  cult.  Tiie  real 
fascination  is  that  somewhere 
buried  in  it  you  might  find  the  key 
to  Salinger’s  mysterious  silence 
ever  since,"  said  critic  Roil  Rosen- 
baum, who  last  week  in  the  New 
York  Observer  published  an  essay 
about  The  Catcher  In  The  Rye  and 
about  John  Lennon’s  assassin,  Mark 
David  Chapman,  who  said  the  an- 
swer to  his  murderous  act  could  be 
found  in  Salinger's  novel. 

The  style  of  the  story  is  over- the 
top  precocious.  ‘The  majority  of 
young  campers  here,  you  will  be 
glad  to  know,  could  not  possibly  be 
nicer  or  more  heart-rending  from 
day  to  day,  particularly  when  they 
are  not  thriving  with  suspicious 
bliss  in  cliques  that  insure  popular- 
ity or  dubious  prestige,"  writes  little 
Seymour.  "Few  boys,  thank  God 
with  a bursting  heart,  that  we  have 
run  into  here  are  not  the  very  sail  of 
the  earth  when  you  can  exchange  a 
little  conversation  with  them  away 
from  their  damn  intimities.  Unfortu- 
nately, here  as  elsewhere  on  this 
touching  planet,  imitation  is  the 
watchword  and  prestige  the  highest 
ambition." 


Between  15)51  and  1963  Salinger 
published  four  books:  Catcher.  Nine 
Stories,  Franny  Anti  Zooey.  nod 
toise  Higii  The  Ruof  Beam.  Carpen- 
ters. From  the  start,  these  fictions 
were  dissected,  if  not  worshiped,  to 
a degree  practically  unimaginable 
today  for  a mere  text.  Salinger's  imt- 
ura)  response  was  t«  retreat,  a reac- 
tion that  was  hastened  hy  his 
basically  shy  nature. 

He  didn’t  want  review  copies  of 
Cntcher  sent  out,  and  later  removed 
his  photograph  from  tiie  dust  jacket. 
The  first  pajierback  publisher  is- 
sued it  with  a gaudy  cover,  but  dial 
house  was  soon  replaced  by  one 
that  used  no  art  at  ail,  just  austere 
type. 

He  never  collected  the  rest  of  tus 
stories,  or  allowed  any  of  them  to  be 
reprinted  in  anthologies  or  text- 
books. One  story,  “Uncle  WiggiJy  in 
Connecticut,"  was  turned  by  Darryl 
Zanuck  into  the  sentimental  but 
popular  My  Foolish  Heart.  Never 
again  would  Salinger  sell  film 
rights. 

Eventually,  Salinger  reached  the 
inevitable  end  of  this  progression, 
and  stopped  publishing  fiction  at  ail. 
Hapworth  16,  1924'  was  the  last 
story.  He  lias  never  dropped  his 
guard,  taking  lan  Hamilton  and  Ran- 
dom House  to  court  over  a biogra- 
phy that  used  some  of  his  letters 
and  confounding  legal  experts  hy 
winning  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court 

A few  months  ngo,  Salinger,  who 
lives  in  New  Hampshire,  had  his 
agents  pursue  the  author  oC  a World 
Wide  Web  page  devoted  to  his 
work:  the  site  was  then  taken  down. 

Lathbury  wouldn't  confirm  timt 
he  had  met  with  his  author,  but 
seems  to  be  proceeding  in  accor- 
dance with  his  strict  wishes.  He's 
not  sending  out  any  copies  to  re- 
viewers, for  instance.  ‘They'll  buy  it 
— or  better  yet;  not  review  it." 


Austria’s 

Chancellor 

Resigns 

William  Droxdiakln  Borltn 

AUSTRIAN  Chancellor  Franz 
Vranltzky  resigned  on 
Saturday  last  week  after  nearly 
1 L years  in  power  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  be 
replaced  by  Finance  Minister 
Viktor  Kllnia. 

After  an  emergency  meeting  of 
his  ruling  Social  Democratic 
Parly,  Vranltzky,  59,  said  he  de- 
cided to  leave  office  voluntarily 
amid  signs  he  had  grown  exas- 
perated with  cuustont  political 
feuding  while  presiding  over  a 
fractious  coalition  with  Uio  con- 
Hcrvntivc  People’s  Pnrty. 

“1  thought  Unit  after  so  many 
years  it  would  be  wise  to  transfer 
responsibility  to  younger  people 
in  the  party,"  Vranltzky  told 
reporters  after  u two-hour 
session  with  parly  elders. 

"It  was  important  to  me  to 
hand  over  my  job  nt  n time  when 
the  country  is  not  burdened  by  a 
| political]  crlsiH  and  we  are  mov- 
ing in  a very  positive  direction  in 
terms  uf  Europe,"  lie  Haid. 

I As  Europe's  second-longest 
serving  lender  after  Germany's 
lie! mill  Kohl,  Vrnnilzky  acquired 
respect  at  home  anti  abroad  for 
guiding  Austria  Into  the 
European  Union  and  making  Ins 
country  face  up  to  its  collabora- 
tion with  the  Third  Reich. 

During  liis  first  years  in  office, 
Austria  enjoyed  an  economic 
boom  that  lifted  Vranitzky's  pop- 
ularity to  record  levels.  He  also 
traveled  extensively  abroad, 
striving  to  improve  his  country's 
image  after  the  scnndal  over  the 
hidden  Nuzi  past  of  president 
Kurt  Waldheim. 

But  recently  voters  have 
expressed  growing  disenchant- 
ment with  the  governing  alliance 
headed  by  Vranltzky  that  links 
the  two  parties  that  have  domi- 
nated Austria  in  the  postwar  era. 
Many  hove  turned  instead 
toward  the  Freedom  Party  of 
right-wing  populist  Jorg  Haider. 

A telegenic  figure  with  athletic 
looks  and  youthful  vigor,  Haider, 
46,  has  steadily  broadened  his 
appeal  at  the  expense  of 
Vranltzky  through  harsh  attacks 
on  the  government  for  falling  to 
stamp  out  corruption  and  halt 
the  Influx  of  foreign  immigrants. 

Last  October,  Haider's  parly 
confirmed  its  ascendancy  as 
Europe's  strongest  far-right 
movement  by  capturing  28 
percent  of  the  vote  in  European 
Parliament  elections.  Its  tally 
nearly  eclipsed  that  of  Vrau- 
iLzky's  Social  Democrats,  wlio 
suffered  their  worst  electoral 
result  Hlnca  1918. 

. • In  a recent  Interview, 

Vranltzky  said  he  was  saddened 
and  perplexed  that  his  country- 
men did  not  seem  to  realize  that 
Haider  was  n racist  hate-monger 
who  could  offer  no  easy  solu- 
tions to  modern-day  difficulties, 
such  as  coping  with  the  forces  of 
a global  economy  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  welfare  state. 

The  outgoing  chancellor  said 
he  has  no  plans  to  assume  any 
other  political  posts,  Mi  have 
done  ray  job.  I’ve  given  my  aft,” 
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OBITUARY 

Paul  E.  Tsongas  • 

PAUL  E. TSONGAS.  the  former 
Democratic  senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts who  survived  a bout  with 
cancer  and  briefly  was  his  party's 
front-runner  in  tile  1992  presidential 
race,  died  of  pneumonia  on  January 
18  at  a Boston  hospital  after  being 
hospitalized  for  two  weeks. 

M r.  Tsongas,  55,  e ntcred 
Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital  on 
January  3 for  treatment  of  a liver  ail- 
ment (hat  doctors  said  was  related 
In  the  painful  series  of  bone  marrow 
lianaplnma  that  had  prolonged  his 
life  for  more  Ilian  a decade.  Doctors 
at  the  hospital  said  that  they  saw  no 
sign  that  the  cancer  had  returned. 

Mr.  Tsongas,  a soft-spoken  politi- 
cian known  for  his  dry  wit  and  self- 
deprecating  humor,  became  a voice 
for  pro-business  Democrats  and  in 
recent  years  proposed  the  creation 
of  a centrist  third  party.  He  became 
the  first  Democrat  to  challenge 
President  George  Bush  in  the  1992 
campaign,  and  he  clashed  with  Bill 
Clinton  in  arguing  that  deficit 
reduction  should  become  the 
president's  top  priority. 

President  Clinton  called  Mr. 
Tsongas  “a  great  American  ...  He 
cared  deeply  about  his  beloved  state 
of  Massachusetts  and  about  our 
country  and  its  future.  In  a life  dedi- 
cated to  public  service,  he  set  an 
unparalleled  example  of  integrity, 
candor  and  commitment.  On  behalf 
of  the  entire  nation,  Hillary  and  1 
extend  to  his  family  our  deepest 
sympathy  and  our  profound  grati- 
tude for  his  life  and  work." 

"Paul  was  a great  friend,  a great 
congressman  for  the  people  of 
Lowell  and  a great  senator  for  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,"  said  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Massachu* 
setts,  a longtime  political  colleague. 
"He  had  a special  dedication  to  pub- 
lic service  and  a special  vision  of 
America  as  it  ought  to  be." 

Mr.  Tsongas’s  political  career 
appeared  finished  and  life  winding 
down  when  he  left  the  Senate  in 
1984  after  being  diagnosed  with 
non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma.  A 1984 
Washington  Post  feature  describes 
the  young  senator  cradling  his 
2-year-old  daughter  one  night, 
weeping  as  he  wonders  to  himself 
whether  she  would  ever  grow  old 
enough  to  remember  him. 


U.S.  Snubs  Canada 
On  Land  Mine  Ban 


Paul  Tsongas  . . . proved  lavish  TV  advertising  wasn't  essential  to 
US  political  success  and  ideas  could  still  sell 


But  he  underwent  a then-experi- 
mental bone  marrow  transplant  that 
gave  him  a reprieve.  Mr.  Tsongas 
vowed  at  the  time  to  leave  public 
office  and  spend  more  time  with  his 
family. 

“Everybody  always  assumes  that 
they  are  here  forever,  that  there  is 
time  to  do  everything,  that  you  can 
make  up  for  things  later,"  Mr. 
Tsongas  Baid.  “What  I want  to  make 
sure  is  that  I am  not  ever  going  to 
forget  that  f am  not  here  forever.  If 
they  said  they  could  cure  me  tomor- 
row. I hope  that  I would  look  at  life 
the  way  1 look  at  it  now.  That  I 
would  never  go  back  to  the  old  as- 
sumptions. 1 don't  want  to  forget 
what  that  agony  taught  me." 

After  years  away  from  the  politi- 
cal arena,  Mr.  Tsongas  dove  into  the 
1992  presidential  fray  and  advocated 
radical  treatment  for  what  he  and 
other  Democrats  saw  as  an  ailing 
economy.  Mr.  Tsongas,  though, 
parted  ways  with  others  in  his  party 
and  advocated  a concentrated  attack 
on  the  deficit  to  stave  off  fiscal  dis- 
aster for  future  generations. 

Although  Mr.  Tsongas  declared 
himself  cured  of  cancer,  his  health 
and  the  disclosure  of  medical 


When  Damage  Comes  Before  Reputatioii 


Dana  Priest 


THE  CLINTON  administra- 
tion announced  last  week 
that  it  will  not  join  a Cana- 
dian-led effort  to  seek  an  early  inter- 
national treaty  to  ban  land  mines. 
Instead,  the  United  States  will  take  a 
slower  United  Nations  route  that 
analysts  agree  iB  unlikely  to  achieve 
a ban  in  the  near  future. 

The  U.S.  decision  represents  a 
victory  for  the  military's  top  gener- 
als, who  have  wanted  to  retain  the 
use  of  land  mines  in  Korea  and  in 
future  conflicts.  It  is  a disappointment 
for  the  growing  number  of  interna- 
tional organizations  — including  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Catholic  Church,  veter- 
ans and  relief  organizations  — that 
are  urging  quick  action. 

This  is  deliberately  aimed  at  not 
getting  a ban  any  time  soon,"  said 
Stephen  Goose  of  Human  Rights 
Watch.  'Hub  allows  the  U.S.  to  say 
it's  doing  something  while  assuring 
there's  no  rapid  progress." 

White  House  spokesman  Michael 
McCurry  also  announced  that  the 
U.S.  would  Btop  exporting  and  giv- 
ing away  antipersonnel  land  mines, 
which  it  has  done  to  a small  degree 
for  the  last  several  years.  He  also 
said  Clinton  had  decided  to  impose 
a cap  "on  the  current  level  of  in- 
ventory" of  several  million  anti- 
personnel mines. 

"The  United  States  hopes  that 
nations  of  the  world  will  work  with 
us  to  create  that  safety  and  ban  the 
scourge  of  land  mines,  which  every 
year  kill,  wound  or  malm  more  than 
25,000  civilians,"  said  McCurry. 

Sen.  Patrick  Leahy,  D-Vermont. 
the  longtime  lead  U.S.  proponent  of 
an  international  ban  on  land  mines, 
said  he  would  monitor  closely  talks 
within  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Disarmament,  which  were 
set  to  begin  this  week,  and  that  ‘‘if  it 
goes  as  slowly  as  I think  it  mil  and 
we  do  not  see  a very  strong  move- 
ment by  mid-year,  I will  urge  the 
administration  to  reconsider  and  be 
come  active"  in  the  Canadian 
process. 

The  Ottawa  Conference,  which 
will  hold  its  first  set  of  working  ses- 
sions in  Vienna  in  February,  aims  to 
draft  an  international  treaty  banning 
the  use,  export,  stockpiling  and  pro- 
duction of  land  mines  by  December. 
But  Russia  and  China,  which  have 
been  major  exporters  and  users  of 


records  for  other  presidential  candi- 
dates became  an  issue  in  the  1992 
campaign.  When  funds  and  support 
dwindled,  he  dropped  out  of  the 
campaign  in  March  of  that  year,  and 
in  November  he  again  was  diag- 
nosed with  cancer. 

Paul  Efthemios  Tsongas  was 
born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  on 
February  14,  1941.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1962 
and  received  a law  degree  from  Yale 
University  law  school. 

Mr.  Tsongas  served  as  a Peace 
Corps  volunteer  in  Ethiopia  from 
1962-64  and  worked  as  deputy 
assistant  attorney  general  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

He  began  his  political  career  with 
election  to  the  Lowell  City  Council 
and  later  served  as  a Middlesex 
County  commissioner  before  win- 
ning election  to  the  U.S.  House  and 
then  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Tsongas  is  survived  by  his 
wife.  Nicola,  and  three  daughters. 

Brian  Mooar 

Paul  Efthemios  Tsongas,  politician, 
bom  February  14, 1941 , died 
January  18, 1997 


land  mines,  have  indicated  they 
would  not  sign  such  a treaty. 

Proponents  of  the  Ottawa  process 
have  said  they  hope  to  create  & 
moral  standard  that  all  countries 
would  one  day  feel  compelled  to 
respect.  Also,  several  countries  with 
the  most  serious,  immediate  land 
mine  problems  — Mozambique, 
Angola  and  Cambodia  — have  indi- 
cated they  might  sign  on.  The  route 
the  U.S.  favors,  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  Disarmament,  includes  Russia 
and  China  and  operates  by  consen- 
sus. This  means  that  any  ban  agreed 
upon  would  include  these  two  coun- 
tries, but  it  also  means  they  would 
have  a veto  over  even  getting  the 
talks  started  and  on  the  outcome. 

"We  think  we  have  a better 
chance  of  persuading"  China  and 
Russia  with  a "head-on  approach,' 
said  Robert  Bell,  defense  specialist 
for  the  National  Security  Council 
(NSC).  He  said  there  was  still  a mili- 
tary benefit  to  using  land  mines, 
and  that  a ban  that  did  not  include 
Russia  and  China  would  amount  to 
“giving  up  the  military  benefit  but 
not  achieving  your  humanitarian 
goal." 

But  Leahy  stud  the  Ottawa  Con- 
ference “is  just  too  bold  thinking  for 
the  Pentagon." 

Many  retired  generals,  including 
the  commander  of  allied  forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  War,  Gen.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  advocate  an  immedi-  j 
ate  international  ban.  Gen.  George  | 
A.  Joulwan,  NATO  supreme  com , 
mander  In  Europe,  said  this  month- 
that  the  value  of  land  mines  c 
future  deployments  “is  part  of  the 
discussion"  within  the  Pentagon. 

There  are  an  estimated  100  mil- 
lion land  mines  in  60  countries. 
They  are  weapons  of  choice  for 
poorly  funded  insurgencies  and 
state-fended  counterinsurgencies, 

and  their  main  victims  are  women 
and  children. 

Clinton  has  wanted  to  be  pet1 
ceived  as  a leader  on  the  land  mine 
issue,  but  his  policy  decisions  have 
consistently  fallen  short  in  the  eyes 
of  relief  workers  anil  agencies  wlw 
work  to  heal  the  victims  and  sanitize 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  land  mane 
unusable  by  land  mines.  Sources 
said  Vice  President  A1  Gore,  in  P^* 

ticular,  has  been  a proponent  01  me 
Pentagon's  position,  although  sec- 
retary of  State-designate  Madeleln 
K.  Albright  has  pushed  for  3 
stronger  stance. 


OPINION 

Ellen  Goodman 

THE  morning  paper  comes  carry- 
ing the  tales  of  two  presidencies. 
The  first  is  set  in  the  While  House 
where  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales  finally  awards  a Medal  of 
1 lonor  to  a black  World  War  II  vet- 
I rnm.  “History.*'  says  the  comman- 
der in  chief  "is  made  whole  today." 

'Hie  second  lakes  place  not  that 
far  away  on  liter  Supreme  Court 
steps  where  Paula  Corbin  Jones' 
lawyers  argue  for  the;  right  to  sue 
Hill  Clinton  for  sexual  harassment. 
"She  wauls  her  good  name  and  rep- 
11  laliou  buck  from  Bill  Clinton."  says 
Joseph  Cnmmaiala.  "And  by  God. 
ure'iv  going  to  gel  it." 
hi  one  tale  the  president  is  a 


healer,  provider  of  honors.  In  the 
other  he  is  a target  of  dishonor.  One 
comes  with  a photograph  of  a teary- 
eyed  veteran.  The  other  conjures  up 
the  image  of  a future  courtroom 
drama  based  on  a "distinguishing 
characteristic"  of  the  president’s 
genitals. 

Nor  docs  he  need  some  guru  to 
subtly  remind  us  what  is  at  stake  in 
live  Paula  Jones  case:  the  ability  of  a 
president  to  perform  his  job. 

How  can  the  ordinary  person,  not 
just  the  Supreme  Court,  best  recon- 
cile Hie  claims  of  a single  woman 
with  the  needs  of  a country?  What 
are  the  values  and  risks  uf  taking  a 
president  (0  court  for  a breach  of 
sexual  morals  or  law? 

Not  lung  ago  that  question  would 
have  been  easier.  Wien  JFK  was  in 
(he  While  House,  the  public  and 


personal  life  of  a president  were  as 
segregated  as  woodworking  and 
homemaking  classes.  Imagine  if 
Judith  Exner  had  claimed  an  affair 
and  an  aborted  pregnancy  while 
JFK  was  in  office.  In  the  world  of 
politics  and  media,  prominent  men 
were  shielded  by  other  men. 

We  all  know  what’s  happened 
since  then.  The  women's  movement 
changed  many  of  the  old  rules.  The 
personal  became  political,  sexual 
harassment  became  a crime,  and 
protecting  a man's  job  no  longer 
took  automatic  precedence  over 
protecting  a woman's  body.  The 
stories  became  more  complex. 

What  then  of  Paula  Jones  and  her 
claims  of  fat  least)  lurid  behavior  in 
a hotel  room  with  Gov.  Clinton?  In 
the  change  of  attitudes,  are  her 
allegations  of  humiliation  enough  to 


warrant  shackling  a president’s  abil- 
ity to  govern?  Even  to  the  women 
who  have  championed  this  change 
of  attitudes? 

“Feminists  Take  a Powder  on 
Paula  Jones”  screams  the  conserva- 
tive weekly  Human  Events.  Conser- 
vatives who  once  trashed  Anita  Hill 
now  ask  why  Hill's  supporters  are 
not  forming  a Friends  of  Paula  club. 
And  those  who  sneer  at  "welfare 
queens"  now  sneer  at  feminists  with 
class-aversion  to  "big  hair.”  But  if 
there  is  one  thing  we  have  learned, 
its  that  cases  are  as  unique  as  the 
names  attached. 

No  one  knows  what  happened  in 
that  Little  Rock  hotel  room.  It  wasn't 
“big  hair"  that  made  Jones'  profile 
less  than  perfect,  but  her  very  be- 
lated coming-out  party  at  a conserv- 
ative press  conference,  the  mixed 
reports  from  her  family,  arid  her  early 
attempt  to  trade  silence  for  money. 

But -even  her  version  of  the  event 


— a single  incident  that  did  not  rfr 
suit  in  any  threat  to  her  job- do® 
not  rise  to  the  legal  level  of 
menL  It  doesn't  assure  her  of  any 
victory,  except  In  the  court  of  pu 

’““‘this  case,  the  difficult  truth 
that  the  proclaimed  damage  _ ^ 
Jones'  reputation  doesn't  merit 
sure  damage  to  the  presidency^ 
the  risk  in  opening  the  Wh  Ite  Ho®* 
to  those  who  would  find  it  an  atwe- 

five  target  for  scattershot  laiv,r^u' . u 
Only  the  most  gleeful  tabbW 

owner  could  relish  the  Idea  0 
Clinton  being  asked  about  ni  P* 
vate  parte  in  sworn  testimony- 
Jones  wants  to  pursue  the  case, 
$700,000.  and  the  good  name  tn 
she  herself  turned  into  a househo» 
moniker,  at  least  let  her  do  so 

he  is  no  longer  president  , 

You  can  believe  in  women  sr® 
without  believing  that  every 
: isright-:  ' ' - 
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Peru’s  Prison  System  Has  Few  Defenders 


Douglas  Farah  In  Lima 


WHEN  journalist  Jose  An- 
tonio Alvarez  and  his  wife 
Rosa  were  arrested  in 
1992  on  suspicion  of  being  Marxist 
guerrillas,  they  entered  a justice 
system  where  summary  condemna- 
tion and  brutal  confinement  were 
the  norm. 

When  she  was  released  after  a 
year,  and  he  after  four  years,  there 
were  no  apologies  from  the  Peru- 
vian government,  no  offers  of  repa- 
rations. no  expressions  of  regret. 

■*]  was  essentially  kidnapped  for 
more  than  four  years,  said  Jose 

I Alvarez.  'Then,  in  the  end,  they  said 
it  was  a mistake,  ami  I should  just 
get  on  with  my  life.  There  were 
never  any  charges  against  me.  It 
was  surreal.  1 lost  part  of  my  life." 

That  experience  has  been  shared 
by  hundreds  of  other  Peruvians 
caught  in  President  Alberto  Fuji- 
mori's largely  successful  drive  to 
defeat  two  guerrilla  groups,  Shining 
Path  and  the  Tupac  Amaru  Revolu- 
tionary Movement,  known  by  its 
Spanish  initials  MRTA 
The  harshness  of  the  conditions 
inside  Peru's  prisons,  where  sus- 
pects  arrested  under  the  anti- 
[ terrorism  laws  can  spend  years 
without  being  formally  charged,  is 
one  of  the  chief  complaints  of 
MKTA  guerrillas  holding  hostages 
inside  the  Japanese  ambassador's 
residence  ill  Lima.  The  commandos 
are  demanding  that  some  40U  of 
their  comrades,  most  being  held  in 
the  same  special  prisons  where  the 
Alvarezes  were  detained,  be  freed  in 
exchange  for  the  hostages.  1 lie 
MRTA  has  repeatedly  referred  to 
the  prisons  as  "tombs." 

Rosa  Alvarez  said  she  was  held  in 
a cell  that  measured  6 feet  by  6 feet. 
She  was  given  one  meal  a day  and 
received  no  medical  attention  for 
seven  months,  even  though  she  was 
pregnant  when  she  was  arrested. 


Her  daughter  suffered  a brain 
lesion  at  birth. 

Jose  Alvarez  and  two  other  men 
were  in  a similar-sized  cell.  He  said 
the  three  shared  two  cement  beds 
and  were  allowed  out  of  the  cell  for 
only  30  minutes  a day. 

In  all  of  the  special  prisons, 
human-rights  workers  said,  tubercu- 
losis is  rampant,  and  insanity  among 
inmates  is  not  unusual  because  of 
the  isolation.  Suicide  attempts  are 
common,  the  rights  workers  said, 
usually  carried  out  by  inmates’  bang- 
ing their  heads  against  the  walls. 

While  human-rights  groups  have 
been  unanimous  in  condemning 
MRTA's  hostage-taking,  many 
human-rights  workers  said  they  had 
been  pressing  the  government  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  prison  con- 
ditions for  years,  to  little  avail. 

"Tlie  prison  conditions  in  this 
country  arc-  inhuman,"  said  Enrique 
Bernales.  a former  senator  who  now 
works  with  the  Andean  Commission 
of  Jurists,  which  monitors  regional 
legal  issues.  “What  is  being  said 
about  them  is  not  an  exaggeration." 

The  anti-terrorism  laws  — man- 
dating “faceless”  courts,  where  nei- 
ther the  prosecutors  nor  the  judges 
are  seen,  and  an  especially  harsh 
prison  regimen  for  those  convicted 
of  terrorism  and  trenson  — were 
enacted  by  Fujimori  in  April  1992, 
after  be  summarily  dissolved  the 
Congress  and  placed  the  judiciary 
under  executive  control  ill  whul  was 
called  at  the  time  a “self-coup.” 

The  laws  were  enacted  as  Shining 
Path  and  the  MRTA  were  carrying 
out  nationwide  campaigns  of 
ecuiiumic  sabotage,  assassination*, 
uhen  of  judges,  and  military  actions. 
Coupled  with  nn  all-out  military 
offensive  against  the  two  groups. 
Hie  laws  helped  weaken  the  insur- 
gencies to  the  point  where  they  no 
longer  pose  a threat  to  the  state. 

But  national  and  international 
human  rights  groups  say  the  laws  go 


too  far,  allowing  rampant  abuses  with 
little  chance  of  redress,  and  violating 
international  treaties  and  norms. 

For  example,  suspects  can  be 
jailed  for  up  to  six  years  for  "defend- 
ing terrorism"  under  an  ill-defined 
law  that  has  been  used  to  silence 
political  opponents,  the  press  and 
human-rights  organizations.  Jose 
Alvarez  was  arrested  under  that  law 
because  he  worked  for  magazines 
and  newspapers  critical  of  the  gov- 


ernment, although  prosecutors 
produced  no  articles  on  which  to 
base  the  arrest 

Those  caught  in  the  system  are 
presumed  guilty  and  have  minimal 
opportunities  to  demonstrate  their 
innocence,"  said  an  August  1996 
report  by  Human  Rights 
Watch/Americas,  a New  York-based 
group.  "Faceless  military  and 
civilian  courts,  conducting  secret 
trials  behind  prison  walls,  continue 
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Act  of  faith  ...  a vigil  outside  the  Japanese  embassy  in  Lima,  where 
rebels  are  holding  hostages.  Hie  harshness  of  conditions  in  Peru  s 
jails  is  one  of  the  guerrillas'  chief  complaints  photo:  scott  dalton 


"Smart*  Structures  With  a Sense  of  Self 


High-tech  diagnostic  systems  being  developed  will 
improve  safety  and  efficiency,  writes  Curt  Suplee 


SOME  DAY  soon,  "intelligent" 
airplane  wings  may  flex  thenv 
selves  like  fish  tails,  autonomously 
changing  shape  to  modify  lift  or 
drag.  Bridges  and  telephone  poles 
could  "feel”  when  they're  about  to 
break,  send  out  a warning  and  then 
reinforce  their  components  auto- 
matically. Air  conditioners  may 
suppress  their  own  vibration.  Hand- 
guns may  fire  only  when  held  by 
their  owners.  Tires  could  politely  In- 
form drivers  when  they  need  air. 
Sensitive  artificial  muscles  could 
power  robot  — or  human  — limbs. 

Those  are  only  a few  of  the 
techno-marvels  expected  from  the 
new  science  of  "smart  materials”: 
structures  that  can.  sense  changes 
in  their  environment  and  then  re- 
spond accordingly,  thanks  to  felici- 
tous peculiarities  in  the  way  they 
react  to  pressure,  voltagej  magnetic 
fields  or  temperature. 

Some  smart  systems  already 
have  crept  into  daily  life.  Self- 
adjusting  auto  suspensions  detect 
alterations  in  rood  condition  and 
modify  their  stiffness  accordingly. 
Smart  skis  monitor  vibrations  and 
instantly  generate  counter-forces 
that  dampen  the  shock,  enhancing 
edge  cpntrol.  But  many  more  appli- 
cations are  on  the  near  horizon. 

"The  first  thipg  thaty  .going  to 


happen.”  said  James  S.  Sirkis  of  the 
University  of  Maryland's  Smart 
Materials  and  Structures  Research 
Center,  is  the  advent  of  systems  for 
"early  warning  about  structural 
damage  in  bridges,  buildings,  air- 
frames — things  that  have  a tremen- 
dous cost  in  human  lives.”  Several 
projects  under  way  use  fiber-optic 
threads  as  strain  gauges  on  bridges; 
When  the  structure  stretches  or 
warps,  the  tugging  motion  alters  a 
tiny  grating  in  the  fiber-optic  sys- 
tem, which  in  turn  changes  the 
wavelength  of  light  that  travels 
along  the  fiber.  Computerized  de- 
tector modules  translate  those  light 
shifts  into  stress  units,  providing 

advance  notice  of  failure. 

In  the  long  term,  diagnostic 
fibers  might  be  coupled  with  ducts 
that  would  squirt  strengthening 
material  directly  on  the  spot  where 

a crack  was  detected.  , 

Within  25  years,  many  scientists 
believe,  smart  structures  will  drasti- 
cally alter  the  shape  of  aircraft, 
which  will  have  cqntrol  surfaces 
that  can  reshape  themselves  during 
the  flight  “If  you  want  to  get  a 
single-engine  fighter  off  the  deck  of 
an  aircraft  carrier  without  a cata- 
pult," said  Bob  Crowe  of  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects 
i Agency  (DARPA),  "you  need  to 


improve  the  lift  and  you  can  do  that 
by  shaping  the  airfoil." 

Such  "adaptive"  surfaces  would 
replace  stiff  stnictures  that  are 
designed  as  a compromise  among 
the  ideal  wing  shapes  for  various 
maneuvers.  Crowe  SRid.  Eventually 
engineers  could  “eliminate  vertical 
tails  and  ailerons  and  have  an 
airplane  that  has  no  Iconventional 
hinged]  control  surfaces." 

To  date,  adaptive  systems  rely  on 
three  general  classes  of  smart  mate- 
rials. One  is  made  up  of  subBtances 
that  expand,  contract  or  twist  when 
exposed  to  electric  or  magnetic 
fields.  "Piezoelectric”  materials  — 
ceramics  or  films  that  generate  a 
voltage  when  stressed  or,  con- 
versely, flex  when  a voltage  is 
applied  — are  particularly  popular. 

DARPA  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  are  using  piezoelectric 
elements  and  fiber-optic  sensors  to 
design  an  "active"  helicopter  blade 
that  is  able  to  adjust  its  shape 
continuously  to  respond  to  vibra- 
tion-engendering pressure  clianges 
in  the  air. 

Those  fluctuations  "knock  the 
machinery  out  of  alignment, 
Crowe  said,  “and  that  causes  a lot  of 
down  time.  The  maintenance  sched- 
ule on  a helicopter  Is  15  percent  of 
Its  time  or  so." 

In  the  helicopter  project,  piezo- 
electric pntches  on  the  blade  sur- 
faces function  as  both  sensors  and 
as  actuators,  or  generators  of 


counter-force.  Researchers  are  ex- 
perimenting by  augmenting  the 
system  with  fiber-optic  sensors  and 
polymer  composites. 

Piezoelectric  sensors  might  also 
be  employed  on  the  grips  of  hand- 
guns that  will  only  fire  when  they 
detect  the  unique  pressui-e-pnttern 
"signature"  of  die  owner's  hand. 

Piezoelectric  substances  can 
respond  within  thousandths  of  a 
second,  but  they  are  capable  of 
stretching  only  a fraction  of  1 per- 
cent of  their  dimensions.  So  re- 
searchers are  testing  them  In 
combination  with  a second  class  of 
smart  materials  called  “shape 
memory  aUoys"  (SMAs). 

Much  slower  but  far  more  flexi- 
ble, these  metals  “remember”  their 
original  configuration  even  when 
deformed  as  much  as  15  percent 
and  return  to  it  when. heated.  SMAs 
thus  have  enormous  potential  as 
force  generators:  An  SMA  wire 
"tendon."  when  heated  electrically, 
could  bend  .the  leading  or  trailing 
edge  of  a flexible  airplane  wing  by 
several  degrees.  SMA  materials  can 
also  be  built  into  spiral  shapes  as 
"torque  tubes"  that  twist  when . 
activated. 

The  same  kind  of  sensor-actuator 
technology  may  result  In  stealth  sub- 
marines. Their  acoustically  hyper- 
sensitive smart  skins  would  detect 
the  pressure  of  an  Incoming  sonar 
wave  nnd  automatically  generate  an 
equal  but  opposite  counterpressure 
that  would  cancel  out  the  ping.  With 
nothing  reflected  back  to  the  enemy 
boat,  the  sub  would  be  invisible. 


to  sentence  Peruvians  to  decades  of 
imprisonment  in  life-threatening 
conditions  without  offering  them 
the  basic  judicial  process  guaran- 
tees required  by  international 
human  rights  law." 

Fujimori,  in  a May  22  interview 
with  NBC.  admitted  there  were  cases 
"where  unjust  detentions  took  place 
...  we  recognize  such  a situation 
exists,  and  we  are  doing  all  we  can  ” 
The  Alvarezes  related  their 
stories  maLter-of-factly,  showing  lit- 
tle bitterness  over  their  detentions. 
“Our  trials  lasted  five  minutes,  and 
we  could  do  nothing  to  defend  our- 
selves," said  Rosa  Alvarez,  31,  at  the 
couple's  modest  home.  “Once  you 
are  arrested,  they  say,  'Defend  your- 
self,' but  there  is  no  way,  because 
you  do  not  know  who  accused  you, 
you  don't  know  what  the  evidence 
is,  you  have  no  access  to  anything. 
Yon  have  no  recourses  at  all." 

The  United  Stales  formally  criti- 
cized the  system  alter  U.S.  citizen 

Iljori  Berenson  was  arrested  in 
November  1995,  on  charges  of  ter- 
rorism for  supporting  the  MRTA. 
She  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  lift- 
in  prison  in  January  last  year.  She  is 
being  held  at  a prison  high  up  in  the 
Andes,  in  a cell  with  no  glass  on  the 
windows  despite  freezing  tempera- 
tures at  night.  Food  is  scarce,  and 
the  cells  are  bare. 

After  her  sentencing,  the  Stale 
Dc[)arimeiit  said  it  “regrets  Ms. 
Berenson  was  not  tried  in  an  o|x-n 
civilian  court  with  full  rights  of  legal 
defense,  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional juridical  norms." 

Of  tlie  estimated  5,000  people 
jailed  for  crimes  of  terrorism  or 
treason  since  1992.  Hie  National  Co- 
iirdiiiiilor  of  Human  Rights  idi-iitifn-ri 
LolH  as  probably  being  imit»e«  ni.  ‘ 'I 
ihi  se  “probably"  iimoci-iu  susp*vt>. 
7l»5  eventually  were  found  not  guilt), 
although  mo>i  were  uicsuverau-il  for 
more  than  three  years.  Another  II1* 
were  pardoned  after  their  cases  were 
reviewed  by  a special  board.  But  59iJ 
remain  in  prison,  trying  to  get  their 
cases  reviewed.  Thirty-one  are  fugi- 
tive escapees. 


Similar  systems  can  be  used  to 
damp  vibration  from  large  machin- 
ery. such  as  generators  or  air  condi- 
tioners. 

A third  class  of  smart  materials 
comprises  electro-  or  magneto- 
rheological  fluids  — weird  liquids 
that  change  their  viscosity  (inherent 
thickness  or  resistance  to  flow) 
when  exposed  to  electric  or 
magnetic  fields.  You  could  stir  one 
with  a spoon  effortlessly  In  its 
normal  state;  but  run  a voltage 
across  it,  and  it  suddenly  becomes 
thick  as  concrete.  Researchers 
believe  the  fluids  will  lead  to  new 
i kinds  of  auto  suspensions  and 
transmissions,  vibration  damping 
systems  and  adjustable-resistance 
gym  equipment. 

Other  kinds  of  sensors,  in  con- 
cert with  smart  materials,  mil  pro- 
duce custom  systems  for  a host  of 
problems.  For  example,  Sirkis  said, 
many  electric  utilities  now  test  the 
nation's  millions  of  aging  wooden 
telephone  poles  by  a labor-intensive . 
and  time-consuming  method:  A 
human  inspector  bonks  the''  pole 
with  a hammer  and  listens.  If  it 
sounds  rotten,  the  inspector  takes  a 
core  sample.  So  Sirlds's  center  is 
designing  a set  of  acidity,  tension 
and  other  sensors  that  will  notify  In- 
spectors remotely  when  a pole  is  be- 
■ yond  tire  pale. 

Hundreds  of  critical  systems  in 
modern  life,  he  said,  require  this 
kind  of  "health  monitoring"  to 
determine  maintenance  needs,  and 
"ideally,  you'd  like  the  structure  to 
tell  you  that  Itself." 
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from  Africa  to  the  Caribbean*  AsJa  to  the 
Pacific,  We  are  otteof  the  longest  established  = 
and  mbst  respected  development agencies  in 
the  world  - and  a couple  of  years  cOping  with 
the  challenge  of  vso  will  boost  not  only 
your  self-respect,  but  your,  estimation  in  the 
eyes:  of  future  employers. 

We  urgeodv  need:  Graduate  TBFL  teacher*  for  upgrading 
language  elcllJi  at  education  centres  In  China.  Vietnam, 
Pakistan,  Indonesia,  Sri  lanka.  Nepal  and  Cambodia.  You 
need  a dfrgrtuj.  aTB^L  cextiftcate-and  +■  for  : most  pasta  -at  - 
least  Smooth*’  seacJUu^  experience. 

Experienced  BUT  teachers  with  simitar  quaUflatlons  -' 
btlt  of  eourse  a lot  mote  fcMepth  krjowl.adge  ahd  practice, 
typical  Jphswovild  be:  leather:  training  .at  rural'  resource 
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Buendal  personal1  qualities  should  inclade  txtmmitmem, 
adaptability,  cultural  sensitivity  aid  a sense  of  humour. 

You  should  also  :be  aged:  between  20  and  70.  without 
dependants,  able  unread  etltast,  two  years  overseas 
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f Post  lo:  Alha  Murphy,  Enquiries  Unit,  VSO,  317  Putney  Bridge  Road.  London  8W15  ZPN.  Tel.0181-7B0  133!  (24hra) 


Name 


lullflcations 


Telephone 

Address 


Postcode 


CJuriiy  no.  313757  J 


Leicester 
University 

School  of  Education 

MA  Applied  Linguistics  & 
TESOL 

Full-time  or  part-time  programme.  Modules  include: 

• Sociolinguistics  and  Discourse  Analysis 
m ELT  Methodology 

• Second  Language  Acquisition 

• Information  Technology 
m Descriptions  of  English 

Optional  Management  in  RLT,  Media  & ELT,  ESL  In  the 
UK,  ESP/EAP,  Young  Leamen,  Inlerculliiral  Comnumicatkm, 
Teacher  Education,  Its  ting  and  Evaluation. 

Further  details  and  application  forms  quoting  ref1:  GW  1/97 
from  The  Graduate  School,  tel:  +44  116  232  3675. 
fine:  +44116  252  3653. 

Distance  Learning  Programme 

The  Advanced  Certificate  is  a one-term  ELT  module  for 
practising  teachers  of  English  as  an  additions!  language. 
Starting  dates:  January,  May  and  September. 

The  MA  by  distance  learning  comprises  five  modules 
over  30  months;  the  Advanced  Certificate  and  four  other 
modules: 

• Descriptions  of  English 

• Second  Language  Acquisition 

• Sociolinguistics  and  Discourse  Analysis 

• Course  Design,  Evaluation  and  Options  and  a dissertation 

Further  details  and  application  forms  quoting  ref:  DL  GW 
1/97  from  The  Continuing  Professional  Development 
Office,  tel:  +44  116  252  5782  (24  hn), 
fax:  +44  116  252  3653.  e-mail:  hw8®le.ac.uk. 

School  of  Education, 

21  University  Road,  Leicester  LEI  7RF,  UK. 

Promoting  excellence  in  University  teaching  and  research 


The  University  of  Reading  S 

MA  in  TEFL  W1 

A postgraduate  qualification  intended  for  experienced  EFL 
teachers.  The  course  consists  of  three  parts  which  may  be  taken 
continuously  in  one  academic  year,  or  discontinuous^  over  several 
years.  Entry:  July  or  October  1 997. 

For  further  information,  please  contact 
The  MA  Course  Administrator  (GW) 

Centre  for  Applied  Language  Studies 
The  University  of  Reading 
Whiteknights,  PO  Box  241 
Reading  RG66WB 
tel: +44  (0)1  IB  931  8512 

A centre  of  excellence  for  university  teaching  and  research. 

. Cam  for 

Applied  Language  Studies 


• Four-week  CAMBR1 DG E/R SA  Intensive  courses  all  year 
round  at  our  Highgaleand  Brighton  centres. 

• Part-time  CAMBRIDQE/RSA  course  at  our  Brighton  Centre 

• Counselling  service  lo  help  you  find  an  overseas  post 

• Courses  lor  foreign  teachers  of  english  available  at  our 
London  Hlghgale  and  Brighton  centres. 


Apply  to: 

St  Giles  Collsgo  or 

51  Shepherds  Hill 

Hlghgale,  LONDON  N6  6QP 

Tel:  0181  340  0628 

Fox:  0181  348  9389 

E-mai  hlonhlgh  dstglioB.u-nei.com 


St  Giles  College 
3 Marlborough  Piece 
BRIGHTON  BNI  IUB 
Tel:  01273  682747 
Fax:  01273  6B980B 
E-maU:atgMo  BQpavlllon.GO.uk 


Celebrating  over  40  years 
of  the  best  In  English  Language  Teaching 

Courses  also  available  at  our  8AN  FRANCI8CO  centra 


[ Language  Studies  international 

requires  qualified  EFL  teachers  and  ADOS.s  for  non- 
res  Identfni  summer  posts  In  London,  Cambridge,  Brighton 
and  Oxford. 

Apply  in  writing,  stating  preferred  centre  to. 

LSI 

13  Lyndhurst  Terrace 
London  NW3  5QA 
fax  (0)  171  431  6961 

Only  successful  applicants  wtt  be  contacted. 


Major  ELT  Conference 

IATEFL 

International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language 

31st  Annual  International  Conference 
Brighton,  UK,  2-5  April  1997 

* Plenaries  by  key  ELT  professionals. 

* Over  350  talks,  workshops  and  panel  discussions. 

* A large  ELT  Resources  Exhibition. 

* JobShop  and  Poster  Forum. 

* Special  Interest  Groups  programme. 

Meet  over  1500  delegates  and  speakers  from  60  countries. 
Contact  Jill  Stqjduhar  for  details  on  tel:  01227  276528. 

fax:  01227  274415  or  email:  100070.1327@Compuserve.com 

Open  to  anyone  in  ELT 


The  next 

Learning  English 

Feature 

will  appear 
in  the 

Guardian  Weekly 
on  the 

11th  May 

to.  advertise 
please  call 
+44(0)161  8348686 
or 

email:  weeklyada0guardiaftcwk 


LSI 


ELT  Job  Centre  on  the  world  wide  web 

For  the  latest  English  language  teaching  Jobs  updated  weekly  on- 
line. to  lo  httpi/Mww.adunatcom/Joba/  or  contact  Ihs  ELT 
Job  Centre  by  emalktinderhlllOdlal. plpsx.com  or 
fax:  *44  114  221  4944 

* I 

The  ELT  Job  Centre  Is  part  of  the  Digital  Education  Network  Ltd. 


Book  now  ■ ■ 
RSA  Cambridge  CELTA 
A week  intensive  courses 


INTERNATIONAL  J.ANQUAQB 
....  INSTITUTE  , , , 

County- House,  Vjoar  Lane, 
Loads  LSI  7JH  Tel  +44  113  242BB93 
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ELT  to  benefit  from  major  over hau  I 


Qualifications  for  English 
language  teaching  are 
being  replaced  by  awards 
that  fulfil  the  demands  of 
the  new  millennium. 
Jonas  Hughes  reports 


ANYONE  with  experience  of 
English  Language  Teaching 
(ELT)  will  know  that  it  is  a 
discriminatory  business.  Not  only 
must  English  teachers  take  differ- 
ent qualifications  from  teachers  of 
other  languages,  but  different 
awards  exist  for  native  and  non- 
nntive  English  teachers:  and  even 
for  teachers  of  English  ns  a Foreign 
language  (EFL)  and  teachers  of 
English  as  a Second  Language 
(ESL). 

To  many  teachers,  the  rationale 
behind  this  system  has  always 
Seemed  rather  suspect,  but  it  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  research  has 
been  undertaken  to  examine 
whether  there  is  any  justification  lor 
these  distinctions.  A survey  of  train- 
ers anti  ELT  providers  all  over  the 
world  began  in  1992,  and  soon 
proved  the  sceptics  right.  As  far  ns 
trainers  and  employers  were  con- 
cerned. language  skills  and  ability 
to  tench  were  the  overriding  prior- 
ity. Whether  teachers  were  natives 
nr  nun-natives  or  whether  they  had 
taught  EFL  or  ESL.  was  irrelevant. 
It  was  immediately  obvious  llmt  the 
people  in  the  field  — thuse  who  de- 


pend on  satisfied  customers  for  a 
living  — had  moved  beyond  the 
constraints  of  a system  which  had 
remained  more  or  less  untouched 
since  its  beginnings  in  the  1960s. 

Cambridge,  the  world’s  foremost 
provider  of  practical  teaching  quali- 
fications, responded  quickly.  It  em- 
barked on  a massive  overhaul  of  its 
teaching  awards,  with  the  creation 
of  CILTS  (Cambridge  Integrated 
Language  Teaching  Schemes)  — 
which  will  eventually  consist  of  an 
entirely  new  suite  of  schemes  for 
teachers  of  English  (and  other  lan- 
guages). 

The  first  new  scheme  — the 
CELTA  (Certificate  in  ELT  for 
Adults)  — was  launched  List  Octo- 
ber. It  replaces  the  standard  pre-ser- 
vice qualification  for  native 
s|H.-akers  — the  CTEFLA  (Certifi- 
cate in  the  'Teaching  of  English  as  n 
Foreign  Language  lo  Adults)  — and 
it  will  eventually  siqKTsedc  the 
COTE  (Certificate  for  Oveincas 
Teachers  of  English)  as  well.  A new 
Certificate  to  leach  English  to 
young  learners  will  also  be  tested 
this  year. 

At  the  in-service  level,  Cam- 
bridge’s two  diploma-level  qualifica- 
tions — the  DTEFLA  and  the  DOTE 
— will  gradually  be  replaced  by  one 
diploma,  the  DELTA  These  changes 
will  mice  ami  for  all  abolish  the  dis- 
tinction that  exists  between  nati vi- 
and nun-native  English  teachers. 

To  address  the  distinction  be- 
tween teachers  of  English  and 
teachers  of  other  languages.  Cam- 


bridge is  introducing  a number  of 
new  schemes  for  candidates  who 
want  to  teach  foreign  languages. 
Pilot  Certificate  schemes  for  teach- 
ing French,  German,  Italian  and 
Spanish  lo  adults  will  take  place  this 
year. 

Interestingly,  a new  scheme  to 
teach  Maori  to  young  learners,  is 
also  being  piloted.  This  reflects  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  the  lan- 
guage among  non-indigenuus  New 
Zealanders. 

Unlike  the  existing  Cambridge 
schemes,  the  first  of  which  began  in 
the  1960s,  the  new  and  revised 
qualifications  will  operate  with 
syllabuses  and  assessment  frame- 
works which  are  derived  from  a 
common  generic  specification.  Tills 
menus  that  there  will  be  clear  con- 
nections between  all  qualifications. 
The  days  uf  wondering  whether 
ymir  qualification  is  at  a lower  or 
higher  level  than  that  of  your  col- 
leagues will  finally  In-  over. 

'The  new  schemes  will  also  be 
totally  comprehensive,  covering  all 
levels  from  pre-service  (Certificate) 
lo  in-service  (Diploma)  lo  Master’s 
level.  The  latter  level  will  be  served 
bv  a new  Advanced  Diploma  in  lan- 
guage Teaching  Management, 
which  is  being  piloted  tiiis  year. 

The  introduction  of  these  new 
qualifications  represents  probably 
the  biggest  overhaul  tin*  EI.'l  imlus- 
iry  lias  ever  experienced.  What 
won’t  change,  however,  is  the  practi- 
cal emphasis  of  these  qualifications. 
With  the  exception  uf  Hie  Advanced 


Diploma,  all  these  awards  focus  on 
developing  and  assessing  classroom 
teaching  skills. 

For  teachers  themselves,  the  im- 
mediate practical  advantages  of 
these  new  qualifications  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine  at  first.  Abolish- 
ing discrimination  will  certainly  be 
an  advantage,  and  the  new  awards 
will  make  it  easier  for  teachers  to 
determine  where  they  fit  into  the 
world  of  language  teaching  and  how 
they  progress  up  the  career  ladder. 
But  will  they  actually  improve  a 
teacher’s  chance  of  finding  a job? 


THE  answer  is  yes,  for  two  rea- 
sons. Tito  first  is  because 
Cambridge  recently  set  up  a 
job-placement  scheme  for  teachers 
doing  a Certificate  course  at  the 
well-known  language  training  insti- 
tution, I liter  national  House.  Tiiis 
scheme  offers  employment  advice 
tu  candidates  on  the  CELTA  course, 
and  it  gives  successful  candidates 
the  chance  to  apply  for  jobs  all  over 
the  world.  Uemembcr,  though,  that 
candidates  will  only  benefit  from 
this  scheme  if  they  lake  their  course 
at  International  House. 

The  second  reason  for  lining  a 
I Cambridge  course  is  because,  like 
any  other  qualification,  a teaching 
award  is  only  worth  having  if  it  is 
recognised  and  trusted  by  employ- 
ers worldwide.  < inly  two  ELT  organ- 
isations can  claim  this  status  for 
their  qualifications:  Cambridge  and 
Trinity  College,  l-nndmi. 

Trinity  College,  which  began  as 


an  examining  board  in  the  late  19th- 
century,  operates  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Cambridge.  It  administers  a 
range  of  qualifications  which  are  of- 
fered by  institutions  all  over  the 
world.  Currently,  it  offers  three  cer- 
tificates — TESOL  (Teaching  of 
English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Lan- 
guages); TEYL  (Teaching  English 
to  Young  Learners):  and  TEL 
(Teaching  of  European  Languages) 
— and  one  diploma,  the  Licentiate 
in  TESOL 

Ironically.  Trinity  never  created 
the  distinctions  that  Cambridge  is  in 
the  process  of  abolishing.  Its  qualifi- 
cations have  always  been  open  lo 
both  native  and  non-nalive  English 
teachers,  and  its  framework  of 
awards  encompasses  the  teaching 
of  English  and  other  European  lan- 
guages to  both  adults  and  younger 
learners. 

Aside  from  that,  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  Trinity’s 
awards  nnd  the  Cambridge  quulifi- 
cu  dons,  nil  In  nigh  institutions  which 
offer  Trinity  awards  generally  have 
[note  freedom  as  far  as  entry  it‘- 
C| nire i nr nts,  course  lengths  nnd 
content  nri-  concerned.  Cambridge 
n at u rally  has  the  advantage  of  being 
associated  with  one  of  the  oldest 
ami  most  respected  universities  in 
the  world  but.  as  far  as  ELT  employ- 
ers are  concerned,  a Trinity  qualifi- 
cation is  a perfectly  acceptable 
alter  native. 

BBC  English  Magazine  publishes  o 
Guide  to  British  TEFL  Qualilicalionv 
For  a Iroe  copy,  write  to-  BBC 
English  TEFL  Guide,  c/o  BBC 
English  Magazine.  Bush  Huuso. 
London  WC2B  4 PH,  UK 


Ramesh  Krishnamurthy  traces  the  evolution  of 
learners'  dictionaries  and  outlines  their  digital  future 

Revolution  to  sweep 
reference  section 
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t EARNERS'  dictionaries  are  com- 
parative newcomers.  The  first 
bilingual  dictionaries  were  published 
in  the  16th  century,  with  monolin- 
gual dictionaries  appearing  in  the 
early  17th.  But  the  first  dictionary 
specifically  designed  for  foreign 
learners  of  English  — the  Oxford 
Advanced  Learner’s  Dictionary 
(OALD)  — did  not  appear  until  1948. 

OALD  claimed  that  it  combined 
“the  traditions  of  the  Oxford  Dictio- 
naries” with  the  "language-teaching 
skills”  of  its  editor,  A S Hornby, 
while  providing  “the  student  and 
teacher  of  the  English  Language 
with  the  most  practically  useful  and 
comprehensive  record  of  the  lan- 
guage as  it  is  spoken  and  written 
today”.  However  grand  Oxford’s 
claims  were,  its  dictionary  certainly 
proved  to  be  enormously  popular, 
with  new  editions  appearing  in  1963, 
1974, 1989.  and  1995. 

For  nearly  three  decades  OALD 
had  no  competitors.  But  in  the 
1970s  and  ’80s,  several  other  pub- 
lishers started  entering  the  market. 
It’s  anyone's  guess  as  to  whether 
this  was  due  to  the  general  boom  In 
EFL  or  a result  of  changes  in  theory 
and  methodology,  but  between  1974 
and  1980  five  learners'  dictionaries 
appeared  where  there  had  only 
been  one  before. 

Some  of  the  new  dictionaries  — 
Collins  (1974),  Nelson  (1977),  and 
Chambers  (1980)  — were  fairly  simi- 
lar. and  not  particularly  remarkable. 
But  when  Longman  released  its  first 
learners'  dictionary  — the  Longman 
Dictionary  of  Contemporary  English 
(LDOCE,  197®  — it  avoided  just 


jumping  on  the  EFL  bandwagon,  and 
used  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
several  innovations.  It  pioneered  the 
idea  of  a "controlled  defining  vocabu- 
lary”; it  used  authentic  data  from 
London  University’s  Survey  of  Eng- 
lish Usage;  it  “disambiguated”  syn- 
onyms (for  example:  “travel,  journey, 
voyage”):  and  it  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  “embedded"  items,  mak- 
ing them  into  headwords  and  thus 

easier  for  learners  to  find. 

Longman  also  made  acceptable 
the  use  of  academic  terminology, 
thereby  enabling  everyone  to  speak 
the  same  language  and  ridding 
learners'  dictionaries  of  their  often 
laborious  substitutions. 

Longman's  innovations  were  ac- 
companied — in  tlie  1970s  and  80s  1 
__  by  the  publication  of  several 
shorter  or  simplified  editions  ^ of 
learners'  dictionaries.  Tills  period 
also  witnessed  the  birth  of  new  dic- 
tionaries that  focused  on  specific  as- 
pects of  the  language,  such  as 
phrasal  verbs  and  idioms. 

By  the  1980s.  lexicography  was 
ready  for  the  biggest  revolution  in 
its  history  — something  which 
would  be  made  possible  by  the 
rapid  advances  in  technology.  In 
1987,  the  first  dictionary  to  make 
use  of  computers  in  oil  stages  of  pro- 
duction was  published.  The  Collins 
Cobuild  English  Language  Dictio- 
nary ICCELD)  was  the  very  refined 
child  of  a 20-million  word  “bank”  of 
authentic  spoken  and  written  Eng- 
lish. called  a “computer  corpus”. 

Cobuild  was  now  setting  the 
agenda.  Uke  Longman.  It  used  the 
new  dictionary  to  introduce  suine 
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mayor  innovations:  main  forms  of 
headwords  were  given  in  full;  gram- 
mar and  semantic  relations  were 
separated  from  the  main  text  and 
printed  in  a separate  column;  and 
definitions  (now  termed  "explana- 
tions! were  expressed  in  full  sen- 
tences showing  typical  linguistic 
patterns  and  contexts.  But  the 
biggest  innovation  was  the  corpus 
(ie.  real  life).  Instead  of  inventing 
examples,  lexicographers  now  took 
them  directly  from  the  corpus.  It 
also  dictated  which  meanings  (or 
rattier  "uses”)  would  appear,  based 
on  their  frequency  of  use. 

Thus,  in  the  past  50  years  or  so 
we  have  witnessed  the  birth  of  a 
new  type  of  dictionary.  Rationalism 
has  given  way  to  empiricism  (intu- 
ition-based dictionaries  liave  been 


replaced  by  corpus-based  ones);  the 
formal  definition  style  has  yielded 
to  an  informal,  interactive  style;  and 
the  lexicographers’  made-up  exam- 
ples have  been  superseded  by  au- 
thentic citations.  Some  of  these 
changes  arc  still  the  subject  of 
heated  debate  but,  like  dictionaries, 
the  questions  liave  moved  on.  We 
no  longer  ask  “Why  do  wc  need  a 
corpus?"  but  “How  big  a corpus  do 
we  need?"  nnd  “What  should  the 
corpus  contain?" 

Tlie  other  question  being  asked 
is  "Where  do  dictionaries  go  from 
here?"  One  of  the  most  promising 
areas  of  development  In  the  near  fu- 
ture is  likely  to  be  the  new  media 
(diskettes  are  already  becoming  olj- 
solete,  CD-Rom  seems  to  be  in  fasli- 
ion).  And  beyond  that,  on-line 
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dictionaries  with  corpus  data  al- 
ready available  on  CD-Rom  (Collins 
has  published  a 5-million-strong 
Word  Bank). 

As  access  to  corpus  data  becomes 
easier  and  cheaper  to  obtain,  it  is 
likely  that  students  and  teachers  will 
linve  to  radically  alter  their  liabits 
and  ideas.  Why  be  content  with 
someone  else’s  analysis  when  you 
can  conduct  your  own?  A printed 
dictionary  may  be  easier  to  carry  to 
class  today,  but  tomorrow  a laptop 
or  notebook  computer  may  be  better 
suited  to  tlie  learners*  needs.  Tile 
new  revolution  has  just  begun. 

Ramesh  Krishnamurthy  Is  Corpus 
Manager  for  Cobulld  — Collins 
Birmingham  University  International 
Language  Database 
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Out  with  the  old, 
in  with  the  new 


Language  change  is  one 
of  the  biggest  challenges 
facing  students,  says 

Jean  Aitchison 


WORD  MEANINGS  stagger 
and  slide  like  drunken 
revellers  on  icy  slopes. 
Few  words  mean  the  same  as  they 
did  a century  Ago,  and  some  have 
slnlomed  away  like  racing  skiers.  "I 
was  devastated  when  Salisbury's 
discontinued  Nature's  Compliments 
haml-and-bnriy  cream  in  Vanilla 
fr.igrancc"  rail  a recent  letter  to  a 

rifwsiwpiT. 

A (earner  who  consulted,  say,  'Hie 
lairgninn  Dictionary  Of 'Hie  English 
language  (1991  edition)  would  find 
dial  devastate  was  "to  reduce  to  ruin; 
lay  waste;  to  have  a shattering  effect 
on;  overwhelm".  To  take  (lie  diet iu- 
nnry  definition,  this  would  appeal-  a 
rather  extreme  reaction  to  a discon- 
tinued beauty  product. 

l‘H!cacliiiig,<  or  weakening  of 
meaning  presents  an  ongoing 
dilemma.  How  cun  anyone  keep  up 
with  words  such  as  devastate,  disas- 
ter. tragedy  as  tlieir  significance  slip- 
slides  AWRy? 

Yet  all  is  not  lost.  The  information 
available  to  serious  teachers  and 
Icurnera  is  better  now  than  it  ever 
lias  been.  Living  in  the  computer 
age  is  a great  bonus:  CD-Roms  of 
newspapers  are  a valuable  source  of 
knowledge,  and  so  is  the  British 


National  Corpus,  a database  con- 
taining both  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guage. With  these  resources, 
bleached  words  are  not  so  much  a 
problem,  more  a key  which  can  help 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  lexicon. 
They  change  fester  than  other 
words,  so  processes  of  alteration 
which  might  otherwise  take 
centuries  are  completed  within 
decades,  and  can  leAd  to  a better  un- 
derstanding of  language  change. 

These  faded  words  are  like  old 
overstaffed  sofas  that  sag  in  all  di- 
rections. Their  meaning  is  extra 
wide,  ns  old  and  new  senses  co- 
exist, often  for  quite  a long  period  of 
lime;  a customer  may  be  devastated 
over  n discontinued  Imnd-cream 
product;  the  dentil  of  a young  man 
may  leave  his  family  and  friends 
devastated.  Yet  prostrated  by  grief  is 
still  ]>ale  when  contrasted  with  the 
word's  older,  but  still  current  mean- 
ing of  "laid  waste”  (of  land)  — "An 
area  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Bel- 
gium was  devastated". 

Or  lake  the  word  tragedy]  "The 
great  tragedy  of  modern  music  is 
that . . . the  results  are  less  and  less 
significant  from  n human  point  of 
view,”  writes  a musicologist.  But 
modern  music  is  hardly  a cata- 
strophe, at  least  when  compared 
with  n major  air  crash;  "259  passen- 
gers and  crew  . . . were  killed  by  a 
bomb.  This  was  Britain's  worst  air 
tragedy".  And  die  actress  who 
“turns  in  a sharp  cameo  as  the  girl’s 
vulgar,  port-tippling  mother,  a disas- 


‘Disaster’ for  England. . , words  such  as  ‘triumph’  and  * tragedy * 
often  find  their  way  into  sports  writing 


ter  area  in  fake  leopard  skin  and 
stacked  heals"  is  a long  way  from 
"the*  Hillsborough  football  disaster 
which  killed  95  people".  Such  varia- 
tion illustrates  the  way  language 
changes;  variants  creep  in,  they  fluc- 
tuate and  co-exist,  then  the  newer 
usages  may  oust  the  old. 

Like  relatives  who  cannot  wait  to 
get  away  from  one  another,  words 
which  derive  from  the  same  base 
move  apart.  Different  word  classes 
(parts  of  speech)  behave  indepen- 
dently, and  show  different  levels  of 
bleaching.  The  adjeclive/partlciple 
devastated  often  has  a faded  mean- 
ing: “Gran  Sheila  Hartley  landed  in 
court  yesterday  for  lighting  up  on  a 
buB  while  on  her  way  to  work  . . . 
She  said;  They  made  me  feel  like  a 


criminal.  I was  devastated’."  Yet 
Gran  Sheila’s  unhappy  state  is  un- 
likely to  be  one  of  true  devastation. 
This  noun  is  still  more  usually  found 
in  an  older,  more  “coloured"  and 
catastrophic  sense,  as  in  “A  huge 
bomb  exploded,  causing  wide- 
spread devastation". 

Word  meanings  do  not  move  to- 
gether, like  n tidal  wave.  Instead, 
bleaching  starts  in  particular  con- 
texts. Cookery  is  a common  disaster 
area,  and  minor  episodes  rate  this 
label:  'The  gravy's  a disaster.  It's  got 
too  much  fat  in  it.”  Or,  "Stephanie 
likes  cooking.  I don't,  not  since  my 
disaster  with  the  soup”. 

Flamboyant,  swashbuckling  writ- 
ing is  typical  of  certain  topics. 
Sports  writers  often  behave  like 
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boisterous  guests  h ying  to  liven  up 
a dull  party,  and  disasters  and 
tragedies  abound.  “He  calmly  con- 
trolled  the  ball  before  lashing  an  an- 
gled drive  past  Neville  Southall 
It  was  a tragedy  for  Everlon."  Or, 
“The  last  wicket  fell ...  So  it  was  an! 
other  whitewash,  another  disaster 
for  England". 

But  meaning  alone  is  not  the 
whole  story.  Neighbouring  words 
hang  together,  like  pais  who  cling  to 
one  another  for  support.  The 
appropriate  use  of  surrounding 
words  is  a crucial  native  speaker 
skill,  one  which  foreign  language 
learners  need  to  acquire.  Sufferers 
are  absolutely  devastated,  not  very 
devastated. 

in  conclusion,  bleaching  is  nor- 
mal change,  but  speeded  up  and 
foreshortened.  It  sheds  light  on 
general  processes  of  change,  which 
often  take  much  longer.  As  the  18tli 
century  lexicographer  Samuel  John- 
son pointed  out,  “It  is  impossible  to 
enchain  syllables  or  to  lash  the 
wind". 

Our  task,  then,  is  not  to  bind  up 
these  winds,  but  to  the  produce  a 
weather  forecast  — to  predict  in 
what  direction  the  winds  will  blow, 
or  how  the  words  will  bend.  And 
bleached  words,  like  weathercocks, 
point  us  in  the  right  direction. 


Jean  Aitchison  is  the  Rupert 
Murdoch  Professor  of  Language  ana 
Communication  at  the  University  of 
Oxford.  She  gave  the  1996  BBC 
Relth  Lectures,  now  published  unde  j 
the  title:  The  Language  Web:  The 
Power  and  Problem  of  Words  1 

(Cambridge  University  Press,  1997).  ' 
Also  recently  published  is  her  book  j 
The  Seeds  ol  Speech.  Language 
Origin  and  Evolution  (Cambridge 
University  Press.  1996)  I 


Teacher  Training  Courses 
un  the  island  of  Jersey 

Si.  Brelade's  College  has  ten  years  experience  of 

preparing  students  for  Trinity  College  TESOL  examinations. 

• The  TESOL  Certificate.  This  Is  on 
Intensive  4-week  course  available  In  March/ 
May,  September  and  October.  Fees  ol  £700 
Include  course  books  and  preliminary 
distance  learning  course. 

• The  TiSOL  Diploma.  This  is  an  Intensive 
4-week  course  starting  on  September  1st 
and  supported  by  a 5-month  distance 
learning  course.  Fees  of  £900  Include 
distance-learning  material. 

Accommodolfon  provided  and  kelp  with  job-placement 

(hJeneyw  abroad] 

Phase  apply  to 

SL  Shade's  Coflege,  Mon!  Les  Tam,  St.  Atrbfr,  ferwy  JE3  8AF. 

letephom  (01 534)  41 30S  Focsiinlle  (01534)  41159 


UNIVERSITY  OF  English  language  summer 

ABERDEEN  comm  ln  SCOTLAND 


29  June  - 19  July  1 997  & 20  July  - 6 August  1 997 

□ 15  hours  a week  tuition 

□ room  and  ell  meals 

iTT  use  of  language  cent/e  audlo/vf  deo/TV 

n use  of  university  sports  & library  facilities 

n excursions  and  books 


All  Inclusive  Fee. 

Language  Centre 
University  of  Aberdeen 
Aberdeen 

Scotland,  UKAB9  1FX 


Further  Information  from: 

Tel  +44  1224  272535 
Fax:  +44  1224  276730 


ENGLISH  IN  OTTAWA 
THIS  SUMMER 
A CAPITAL  IDEA! 


Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 


Professional  and 
Academic  English 
Courses 

* Located  Ln  the  national  capital  of  Canada 

* Excellent  degree-granting  public  university 

* Summer  programs  for  International  EFL 
Teaches  and  Business  Professionals 

* Host  family  and  resident  accommodation 

* Intensive  English  year-round 


Linguistics  and  Applied  Language  Studies. 
PA21 5,  Dept.G,  1125  Colonel  By  Dr.  Ottawa. 
Ontario.  CANADA  K1 S 5B6 
telephone:  (1-613)  520-6612, 
fax: (1-6 13)  520-6641 
Email:esl@carleton.ca 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SHEFFIELD 

Language  and  Linguistics  Dept.Sheffleld  SIO  2TN 
TEL 4410)114222  0210  FAX  44 (0)1  N 2768251 
e-malt  5.  Flath  er  @5 heffletd.  ac.uk 

MA  AND  DIPLOMA  IN  SHEFFIELD  IN  ' 
APPUED  LINGUISTICS 

ruli-tinii’  nr  part-lime;  laughl  modules  on:  Language  Study;  Research 
Methods:  Language  Learning/ Acquisition;  Translation;  Social 
Pragmatics;  Language  Teaching  Methodology  etc.  Applicants  need 
recognised  university  degree  or  equivalent  and  proof  of  high  English 
Language  skill. 

Forfutf  details  apply  to  Dr  Mike  Reynolds  at  the  Department 
http://irww.shef.ac.uk/itnl/iicademic/D-H/ell/ 


MA  in  Linguistics  (TESOL) 
by  Distance  Learning 

The  English  Language  Institute  nl  (he 
University  of  Surrey  has  been  running 
tills  successful  course  since  1 989  and 
oilers  unique  breadth  In  its  coverage 
of  subjects  & availability  of  options. 
The  Course 

27  months  hy  distance  learning 
(no  residency  requirements) 

March  & October  intakes 
Content 

Specially  created  for  distnnee  learning 
8 Core  Modules 

PB  Diplomn  Examinations  t taken  in 
the  country  where  you  are  resident) 

2 Option  Modules  + Dissertation 
You  may  be  at  a distance,  but  you 
tire  not  on  your  own! 

Each  student  receives  a high  degree 
of  personal  support. 

4 Personal  & Dissertation  Tutors 

4 Detailed  assignment  feedback 

from  a subject  specialist 
4 Tutorial  support  Is  only  a phone 
call,  fax  ore-niail  away 


University  of  Surrey 

V Minuting  Ktreffem  r in 
l-tint  ihIihi  ft  Renvnlt 
l-or  further  iuforiilRiioii, 
IiIvhsc  cunlncl: 

Mrs  T i Hughes 
English  Language 
Institute 
University  of  Surrey 
Guildford  GU2  5XH 
United  Kingdom 
Tel: 

+ -I4  (0)1483  259910 
fas: 

+ 44  (0)1483  259507 
E-mall: 
cll@surTcy.ac.uk 
Internet: 

lulp://ww.Mirrey  .«.!*/ 
EL(/eff.(imil 


CAMS  RID  QB/RBA  DIPLOMA  In  TBPLA  1 ' 

■ PART-TIME  COURSE:  Start  OCTOBER 

C AMBRI DQH/RBA  CERTIFICATE  In  ELTA  {formerly  CTHPLA) 

■ 4-WEEK  FULL-TIME  COURSES 

COURSES  FOR  OVERSEAS  TEACHERS  OF  BNQUSHi 

■ OEELT  EXAMINATION  PREPARTION  (2-vwok  oour**4 

■ REFRE8HER  AND  METHODOLOGY  (2-week  oovrw») 

, ■ ADVANCED  LANGUAGE  PRACTICE  (2-woel<  ooun)e#} 

■ COURSES  FOR  CLQEED  GROUPS'  ' 

Delafte  from.-  Entbourno  School  of  Ena  Hah  (GW)  -■ 

8 Trinity  Trow,  Butboumo,  B.  Su total  BN21  3LO.  1 |*TTl  «l 

Toll +44  1&3  721760  Fan +441323  030271  '■  1 

E-mallitng IlihOt too. ao.uk  Wiiliililliiiffiiiimii  inino  nn  iitr  ' J 
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Proving  your  proficiency 


Passing  an  examination  does  more  than  just  boost 
linguistic  self-esteem;  it  is  vital  if  you  want  to  enter  a 
degree  course  or  get  a job,  says  Max  de  Lotblnldre 


rHE  MOST  important 
question  for  any  EFL 
learner  is  “how  good  Is  my 
English?".  Knowing  the  answer 
not  only  helps  your  confidence. 
It’s  useful  if  you  want  to  make 
more  progress  because  once  you 
know  you’ve  reached  one  level, 
you  can  then  start  tackling  the 
next.  Exams  play  another  very 
Important  role  in  the  learning 
process  — they  provide  proof 
dint  a learner  Is,  or  is  not,  profi- 
cient In  the  language.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  points 
may  be  largely  semnndc,  but  It 
helps  lenrners  to  understand 
that  passing  oil  exam  docs  far 
more  tlum  just  boost  your  lin- 
guistic self-esteem;  It  is  vital  if 
you  want  to  enrol  in  higher  edu- 
cation in  an  Engllsh-spcaldng 
country,  or  if  you  want  a job 
which  requires  English  language 
skills. 

There  is  a huge  choice  of 
proficiency  exams  available 
today.  The  most  popular  is  the 
American  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFL), 
which  is  taken  by  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a million  learn- 
ers every  year.  This  exam  Is 
entirely  multiple-choice  and  con- 
sists of  three  sections:  listening 
comprehension,  structure  and 
written  expression,  and  reading 
comprehension.  A pass  in  the 
TOEFL  1b  a pre-requisite  for  en- 


trance to  more  than  2,400  col- 
leges and  universities  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and 
it  is  accepted  as  a university-en- 
trance qualification  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  English-speaking 
world. 

However,  If  you  Intend  to 
enter  higher  education  in  the  UK 
or  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand, 
you  may  he  belter  off  taking  a 
British  English  exam.  In  Britain, 
there  are  more  than  15  main 
exam  providers  or  “boards".  The 
best  known  is  the  University  of 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations 
Syndicate.  Tills  board  produces 
(he  most  popular  British  English 
exum  — First  Certificate  (FCE). 

FC'E  provides  learners  with 
die  opportunity  to  combine  a 
range  of  language  skills  ill  one 
exam  — one  reason  it  is  so  pop- 
ular. In  Europe  alone,  around 
250,000  candidates  sit  FCE 
every  year.  Its  popularity  is 
largely  the  result  of  its  standing 
among  employers  in  non- 
Anglophone  countries,  who  re- 
gard it  us  proof  of  proficiency  in 
English. 

People  intending  to  sit  FCE 
should  be  nwore  that,  as  with  its 
teacher  qualifications,  Cambridge 
has  just  updated  the  exam.  Hie 
new  test  contains  a new  structure 
and  syllabus.  The  reason  for  the 
change  was  to  bring  the  test  into 
line  with  new  developments  in 


learning  methods  and  student 
needs.  The  level  of  the  exam  — 
for  learners  who  are  competent  in 
English  at  an  intermediate  level 
— has  not  changed. 

Finally,  there  is  1ELTS  . 
(International  English  Language 
Testing  System).  This  exam  Is 
normally  required  for  entrance 
to  British  universities,  and  nl- 
thougli  only  about  25,000  can- 
didates sit  it  each  year,  it  is 
starting  to  challenge  the  hege- 
mony of  the  TOEFL  In  Australia. 

The  three  exams  mentioned 
above  arc  known  as  academic 


qualifications.  Tills  means  they 
are  intended  for  university  en- 
trance purposes,  although  First 
Certificate  and,  to  an  extent, 
TOEFL  are  now  widely  accepted 
as  proof  of  proficiency  hy  em- 
ployers who  require  workers 
with  English  language  skills. 

However,  for  learners  who 
require  English  language  skills 
for  work  purposes,  a Business 
English  exam  is  a better  bet.  The 
most  popular  test  is  the  American 
TOEIC  fleet  of  English  for 
International  Communication), 
which  is  taken  by  more  than 
500,000  pre-  and  In-service 
business  people  every  year. 

In  Britain,  learners  are  once 
again  confronted  with  a large 
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stable  of  exams.  As  with  acade- 
mic qualifications  — only  the 
moat  popular  were  mentioned 
above  — Britain’s  “boards”  have 
a plethora  of  exams,  which  con 
easily  confuse  any  learner. 

Boards,  such  as  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  <LCCI)i  offer  numer- 
ous exams  testing  specific  busi- 
ness skills  such  as  reading 
reports,  writing  letters  or  mak- 
ing business  telephone  calls.  For 
more  specialised  learners,  there 
are  exams  such  as  Pitman’s 
Communication  In  Technical 
English  or  the  LCCl’s  range  of 
exams  for  people  working  In  the 
tourist  Industry.  Tailor-made 
exams  also  exist  for  teenagers 
and  young  learners. 

Some  exams,  such  ns  those  of- 
fered by  Trinity  College  London, 
concentr  ate  entirely  on  spoken 
Inngungc  while  others  tCBt  read- 
ing rind  writing.  It  1h  also  possi- 
ble to  take  Hcpiinifc  oxmnH  (lint 
lest  just  one  or  two  skills,  such 
as  tile  Certificates  in  Com- 
municative Skills  hi  English,  of- 
fered by  Cambridge.  Tire  style  or 
approach  to  language  learning 
can  also  vary  — some  exams  nrc 
traditional,  with  more  emphasis 
on  writing  or  gnunnwr,  while 
others  arc  more  communicative 
and  include  more  speaking  rind 
listening  uisks. 


BBC  English  Magazine  pioducos 
A Guide  to  British  Co  unci  I - 
accredited  institution-,  m Bn  loin. 
The  guide  contains  advice  un 
6*ams.  studying  and  places  to  v~.ii 
For  a free  copy,  '.vote  to  ?.»■  r ly 
En-jirih  >r>  Bnij.i . 0 BBC- 

Magazine.  Bush  House.  London 
WC2B  4 PH.  UK 


NEWS  FOR  STUDENTS! 


REAL  CURRENT  AFFAIRS  MAGAZINES  FOR  EFL  CLASSES 


Bright  and  informed  full- 
colour  newsmagazines  for 
learners  of  English.  Now  in 
their  17th  year  I 
SPECTRUM:  advanced  level, 
secondary  school  students, 
adults:  age  1 5 and  upwards. 
FREEWAY:  advanced  interme- 
diate, for  teenagers,  14  + 
HORIZON:  low  intermediate: 
age  13-17 

Contents:  carefully  written 
news-related  and  general 
interest  articles . Optional 
cassefteswith  Spectrum  and 
Freeway  contain  selected 
articles  and  related  material. 
Multiple  subscriptions  come 
with  rich  and  varied  teaching 
supplements,  to  allow  full 
classroom  use. 

Five  Issues  per  school  year 


Please  send  me  a free 
Inspection  copy  ol 
Spectrum  Q Freeway  □ 
Horizon  Q 

Tick  title  required;  one  only 
(Europe:  up  to  two  titles). 

NAME 

Address 


Country 

I am  a : 

teacher  D student  D 
Send  to: 

LIMGUAPRESS,  B.P.245, 
25016  BESANCON  CEDEX, 
France. 

Fax  (+33)  381  81 4882 


SJ  f : TB$q£cmrm  ; 

Train  to  teach  English 

Gain  a well  known  university  qualification  to  teach 
English  abroad.  Wc  offer  initial,  in-service  and  MA  level 
courses  consisting  of  distance  learning  and  direct  contact 
phases.  Our  courses  have  an  international  reputation  tor 
quality. 

■ Postgraduate  Certificate  in  TESOL/ 

Trinity  College  Certificate  In  TESOL 

• Postgraduate  Diploma  in  TESOL/ 

Trinity  College  licentiate  Diploma 

• MA  TESOL 

For  further  information  please  contact 
TESOL  Centre  Sheffield  Hallam  University 
Tolley  Campus  Totley  HaU  Lane  jy 

Sheffield  S17  4AB  7J Uphotte  0114  253  2816  4 

Fax  01 14  253  2832 
E-mail  TESOLfwSHU.AC.  UK 

\Xbdd  aide  web 

haptllwum shu.  ac.  ukl  Hki  I Sheffield 

schoohlbuilsbscentrhesoll  -> 
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RICHMOND  FIRST 
CERTIFICATE  COURSE 

Written  specifically  tor  the  revised  199€  syllabus 


■ all  the  preparation  needed 
\ for  success  In  the  Cambridge 
4 First  Certificate  exam 

% de  toiled  Exam  Advice 

• sections 

■ 

• integrated  Workbook 

• replica  exam  in  the 
Teachers  Book 


StuiJe?Lft  WonSc.  M JM-WV,  A 
TeirtliCf'S  UoOV,  • 

t>0u  0 


Certificate 


Erl  Hallam  University 

Education  forbuMln* it  and  the  projkuiona 


' Tinr^M 
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TEACHER 

TRAINING 

FOR 

EVERYBODY 

AT 

ST.  GEORGE'S 
SCHOOL  OF 
ENGLISH 

LONDON  W.l. 

37  MANCHESTER  St. 

tsiAuusnu.!  tout 


Trinity 

Diploma  Course 

Distance  learning  programme 
For  experienced 
T.E.F.L.  teachers  only 
Complete  course  at  your 
own  pace 

Trinity  College 
T.E.F.L  Certificate 

Four  week  intensive  courses 
' Small  classes 
Jobs  available 

COMPETITIVE  PHICES 
TELEPHONE 

0171  935  6959 


The  University  of  Reading  M 

Language  Testing  & Test  Development 
Course,  11  -29  August  1 997 

A two-week  course  for  people  whose  work  already  invokes  them  in 
testing  English  language  proficiency.  This  course  will  offer  you: 

■ an  introduction  to  the  central  concepts  of  language  testing 

• workshops  in  constructing  valid  test  specifications 

• hands-on  experience  of  a wide  variety  of  lest  techniques 

• insights  from  language  testing  research 

A further  one-week  option  will  offer  both  theoretical  and  hands-on 
experience  of  statistical  analyses  of  test  data. 

For  further  information,  please  contact.  Rita  Green  (GW)  Course  Director, 
Testing  and  Evaluation  Unit,  CAIS.  University  of  Reading.  Whilekmghts. 
POBoic  24 1 , Reading  RGfi  6WB,  tel:  +44  (0)  1 1 8 931 8511 


Ccaucfef  


Applld  UigiM|<  toto 


A centre  of  excellence  for  university  teaching  and  research. 


SUCCESS  WITH  5 to  9 students 

ENGLISH  - ««»'■> 

iTsMALL  Individual  Tuition 


~S^Sels  College  London.  : 

, recognised hYniunRin.su council.  arfjls  cstmis 

• Intensive  English  courses  for  foreign  learners  at  8 levels 
: • Qualified  University  graduate  teachers 

i • Accommodation  arranged  with  faniilies/liotels 

• Learn  English  successfully  : in  small  groups 

64-65  LONG  ACRE,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON  1 VC2E  9JU 
TELEPHONE:  0171  240  2581  Fax : 0171-379  5793, 
email:  IQ065L3I05@compusrrvc.com 

Principal  Y.Raiss  BA,  BSc  (Eton  J,  M.Ed,  FJ.L,  Harris Ur~abLavt  FRSA 
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MSc  in  English  Language 
Teaching  Management 
by  Distance  Learning 

A distinctive  distance  learning  course  lor 
language  teaching  professionals  wishing 
to  enter  the  management  career  track 
ami  for  those  with  limited  management 
training  wlw  find  themselves  in 
management  positions  in  the  public  or 
private  sectors. 

'I  he  Course 

27  months  by  distance  learning 
(no residency  requirements) 

October  & March  intakes 
Content 

tt'niMH  by  hmgutige  fi  management 
siK'cuiltsts.  8 Core  Modules  including: 

♦ 1:1. T A Hminciai  Monugement 
a Human  Resources  ♦ Marketing 

♦ Teacher  Training  & Appraisal 
0 I nnguiigtf  Testing 

2 Option  Modules  + Dissertation 
TAUGHT  Bribe  English  Language 
Institute  id  the  Surrey  European 
Atanagment  School  of  the  University  of 
Surrey 


OL 

ao. 


W 


University  of 
Surrey 

f nwfJiir/fJj;  Evt’cflcncc 
jw  Eihtoilfmt 
H*Xfttn:h 

Fat  Turlhcff  Information, 
plcaie  comae li 

MrsTJ  I lti|>ltes 
English  Lflnyuflyff 
Insliflnie 
University  of  Surrey 
Gni Id fotd  GUI  5X11 
United  Kingdom 
Tel: 

*44  (0)1483  259910 
Km: 

+44  (0)1483  259507 
tv-mull: 
clirftsur  rtfy.iic.uk 
Internet: 
lill|>:V/wav.«uiTe>  stc.uK/ 
H.l/dihlinl 


CNiuMinrof 
Ntw^iru  uni*  ir.'t 


University  of 
Newcastle  upon  tyne,  uk 

BUSINESS  LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL 


urfivniifTM 

Hiwumi  LICK  fT»l 


LJ 


rasTiTUTHf 

hiqhbr  education 
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European  Managers  Programme 

Art  inlensive  residential  programme  offered  by  the 
Business  Language  School  and  the  School  of 
Management 

10  week  or  5 week  blocks  commencing  January  1997 

Intensive  Business  English  daily,  with  case-study 

approach  and  visits  to  the  region’s  companies  and 

business  - support  organisations 

Twice  weekly  seminars  on  'Managing  in  the  Global 

Marketplace’  by  specialists  from  the  School  of 

Management 

Excellent  self-access  learning  facilities 

Full  programme  of  social  events  and  excursions 

For  a full  programme  Information  pack  : 

Dr  M R Ogden,  The  Manager,  Business  Language 
School,  University  of  Newcastle  NE1  7RU 
tel : 00  44  0191  222  7096  fax  : 00  44  0191  222  5239 
email : mark.ogden0ncl.ac.uk 
http:ZAiww.ncf.ac.uk/langcen/ 


Trinity 

College 

London 


THE  KEY  TO  A SUCCESSFUL 
INTERNATIONAL  CAREER 

Teach  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages  with  an  internationally 
recognised  qualification 

Full  and  Part-time  Certificate  TESOL 
courses  available  at  over  100  Colleges 
worldwide. 


Trinity  College  Ijmdon  also  offer  Graded  Examinations  in  Spoken 
English  (ESOL)  at  waive  levels,  suitable  for  all  ages  and  abilities 
from  seven  years  to  adult. 

For  further  Information  about  Trinity  College  London  TESOL 
andtor  HSOL  examinations  return  the  coupon  below. 

To:  Marie  ling  Dept , Trinity  College  tendon.  16  Park  Crcsccnl.  [.orxlon  WIN 
■IAP,  UK.  Telephone:  0171  323  *328  Fax:  0171  323  5201 

turn  interested  in  : TKSOL  [~  I ESOl.  fl 


Name 

Address 


♦ MA  in  ELT  Management 

♦ Certificates  /Diploma  in  Advanced 
Educational  Studies  (ELT) 

♦ In-service  teacher  education  courses 

♦ B.A.  (Hons)  Humanities  International 
Student  Route 

Degree,  I year,  6 months  & 3 month  programmes 

Centre  for  International  Education  and  Management 
Bognor  Regis  Campus,  West  Sussex  P021  1HR  UK 

Contact:  Angela  Karlsson 

Tel:  44+] 243  829291  Fax:  44+ 1243  841 4S  8 
e-mail  ciem@dial.pipex.com 
http://ds.dial.pipex.com/ciem 

Canterbury  Christ  1 
Church  College 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  AS  A 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

We  offer  a range  of  courses  for  teachers  of  E FL: 

• Short  summer  courses  for  practising  teachers. 

• Three  month  Certificates  (full-time  and  part-time)  for 
teachers  with  TEFL  experience,  starling  in  October. 

• Nine  month  Diploma  (full-time  and  part-time)  which  can 
lead  to  MA  (TEFL). 

I*  M A tTEFLi  (University  of  Kent)  with  strong  practical  focus. 

• MA  (English  Language  Education)!  University  of  Kcntjfor 
experienced  professionals. 

• Distance  MA  (TEFL)  for  those  who  already  hold  the  RSA  or 
Trinity  Diploma  or  equivalent. 

DETAILS  FROM:  International  Programmes  Office  (GW). 
Canterbury  Christ  Church  College.  Canterbury  CTI  IQU 

I Tel:  0122  7 458459  Fax:  01227  781558 

The  Cuilege  is  committed  to  the  provision 
of  Higher  Education  of  Quality 


British  Tourist  Authority 

INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES  IN  BRITAIN 

1997  - 2007 

There  could  well  be  a number  of  conferences  due  to  take 
place  in  Britain  in  the  next  few  years  which  could  well  be  of 
interest  to  our  work  or  specific  interest,  but  of  which  you  are 
unaware.  This  is  why  British  Tourist  Authority  has  produced 
International  Conferences  in  Britain  1997  - 2007  - a 
calender  of  660  international  conferences  with  dates,  venues 
and  contacts.  This  calender  is  available  FREE  OF  CHARGE 
to  overseas  enquirers.  Just  fax  your  request  to: 

Pat  Moore 

British  Conference  and  Incentives  Bureau 
British  Tourist  Authority 
Thames  Tower,  Blacks  Road 
London  YV6  9EL 

Tel  00  44  181  563  3253  Fax  00  44  181  563  3153 


POSTGRADUATE  STUDIES  . , 

AT  LANCASTER  UNIVERSITY  j I 

Department  of  Linguistics  and  Modern  English  Language  J IV 
http://www.llng.lanc8.ac.uk/  gj]\ 

■ Ph.D.  Programme-  M.A.  Language  Studios  J V 

- MA  In  Linguistics  for  E.L.T.  (TTimyMra  Mptriana*  raqulrad)  * % 

Marjont  Robinson  (PpMtgnSuate  Secretory)  f-mad:  M.FRa2rffiS9rf@lBncsfttr.tt.ifJc 
flepl  of  Linguistics.  Lnncuur  Uimcniiy.  Lancaster  LAI  4YT,  England. 

Telephone:  M4  1524  593028  Fax:  +44  1524  843085 


UMIST 

V 


University  of 
Manchester 

Institute  of  Science 
and  Technology 


English  Language  Teaching  Centre 
INTENSIVE  COURSESYEAR  ROUND 

• Sessional  & Summer  Courses 

• General,  Academic,  Business.  Technical  English 

• Cambridge  FCE,  CAE,  CPE  & 1ELTS  exams 

Facilities  include: 

• Computer  Assisted  Learning 

• Multimedia  & Self-Access  Centre 

• Access  to  the  internet  & email 

Justine  Hlnton-Lever 

ELTC,  UMIST,  PO  Box  88,  JJl  UjW 

Manchester,  M60  1QD.  jsajnaA# 

EroaiheltciS’umist.ac.uk 

Tel:  +44  (0)  161  200  3397  Fax:  +44  (0)  161  200  3396 

UNIVERSITY  OF  STIRLING  /gj\ 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  VW,/ 

Situated  on  a beautiful  campus  in  central  Scotland  with 
excellent  sports  facilities,  shopping  and  arts  centre,  the 
University  offers  the  following: ^ 


For  a brochure  and  further 
Information  please  contact: 

The  Associate  Director,  CELT 
University  ot  Stirling 
Stirling  FK9  4 LA,  Scotland,  UK 
(01786)  467934  Fax  (01786)  463398 

PROMOTING  EXCELLENCE  IN  TEACHING  AND  RESEARCH 


University 
of  Durham 


Department  of  Linguistics  and 
English  Language 

Invites  you  to  Join  (hem  on  on*  of  their  highly  flexible  MA  degr**11 

MA  In  Ungutettca 

MA  In  Language  Acquisition 

MA  in  Applied  Linguistics  with  rofsrsnoo  to: 

• ELT  • ESOL  • ESP 

• ELT,  CALL  and  Educational  Technology 
s ELT  and  Materials  Davatopmant 

• Arabic,  French,  Osman,  Japanese  or  Spanish  Language  Ite&wd 
Now  also  available  on  tul-Uma  discontinuous  baste. 

Requirements  an  a good  undergraduate  dag  nee,  fluency  fri  English 
for  the  LTdagnss,  throe  yean1  teaching  experience. 

For  further  details  contact; 

Maggie  Itellerman,  Dim  tor  of  MA  In  Linguistic* 

• Martha  Young-BchoKenff  Director  of  MA  In  Applltd  LInfjulsi 
Department  of  Unaulatloo  and  English  Language 
University  of  Durham  Durham  DH1  3JT,  UK 
telephones  (+44)  101  374  2641 
e-mail!  durhamJlnflUlrt1oe6durham>aa-||fc  — 

ijfc 

International  Teaching  U U and  Training  Centre 

RSA/C  AMBRIDGE  TEFL  COURSES 

1TTC  is  a long-established  teacher  training  centre,  training  t”01* 
than  400  teachers  a year  and  is  one  of  the  largest  centres  in  the 
ottering  RS A/Cambridge  Certificate  and  Diploma  Courses. 
Diploma  pass  rate  80% 

Cert  TEFL:  4 week  courses  every  month  of  the  year 
Dip  TEFL:  next  frill  time  course  3rdApril  1997, 

1TTC,  674  Wimbome  Road,  Bournemouth,  BH9  2EG 

Tel:  01202  531355  Fnx;  01202  538838  
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Continued  from  page  1 
regular  ones.  As  we  learn  the  fibre- 
optic  ropes,  we’ll  lie  making  materi- 
als interactive  and  non-linear.  But. 
for  those  without  die  technology, 
there  will  always  be  printed  notes  to 
accompany  each  series. 

Internet  — multimedia  — notes 
may  fake  a completely  different  ap- 
proach, slicing  the  material  (text 
and  sound)  in  different  ways  to  pre- 
sent different  learning  experiences 
for  individual  learners.  Rethinking 
linearity  can  come  as  a shock  to 
radio  producers,  who  attempt  to  en- 
sure their  programmes  have  a be- 
ginning, a middle  and  an  end,  in  that 


To  split, 
or  not 
to  split? 

Janet  Olearski  on  a 

grammatical  controversy 
that  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Romans 


IMUST  admit  that  I knew  about 
split  ends  before  1 ever  learned 
about  split  infinitives.  In  my  ado- 
lescent phase  of  blissfiil  linguistic 
ignorance,  I would  have  been 
placed  by  Henry  Watson  Fowler,  au- 
thor of  tiie  1926  Dictionary  of  Mod- 
ern English  Usage,  in  the 
English-speaking  world’s  Category 
Number  One,  namely  "those  who 
aeither  know  nor  care  what  a split 
Infinitive  is”. 

Grammar  school  English  teach- 
ers of  the  1950s  and  '60s  assumed 
that  all  their  pupils  had  an  innate 
knowledge  of  split  infinitives.  I did 
not  seem  blessed  with  this  ability 
so.  fearing  exposure  as  an  imposter, 

I kept  my  mouth  shut  and  listened 
for  clues.  By  now,  I had  entered 
Fowler’s  second  category,  namely 
"those  who  do  not  know,  but  care 
very  much". 

And  care  we  did.  For  when 
mistakes  were  made,  the  English 
mistress  would  hiss:  “Where’s  your 
Latin,  girls?"  We  all  knew,  of 
course,  that  it  lay  dead  and  decay- 
ing in  our  Path  To  Latin  textbook. 
And  therein  lies  the  key  to  the  split 
infinitive.  J C Nesfield’s  Manual  of 
English  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, published  in  1898,  prescribed 
that  English  grammar  should 
follow  the  principles  of  Latin  — a 
clear  case  of  “When  in  Britain,  do 
as  the  Romans  once  did".  Not  even 
the  1975  Bullock  report  on  the 
teaching  of  English  could  convince 
us  that  rules  “invented  arbitrarily 
by  grammarians  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries"  were  no  longer  of 
any  relevance. 

Fowler's  categories  were  very 
much  like  the  ages  of  man.  Many  of 
us  belong  to  the  third  stage:  "those 
who  know  and  condemn",  the  tire- 
less linguistic  trninspolters  who 
have  been  complaining  about  split 
infinitives  since  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.  Before  that,  the  likes  of 
Shakespeare  and  Byron  were  able  to 
split  their  infinitives  with  impunity. 

Nowadays,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  split  infinitives  are  a marker  of 
class.  Being  guilty  of  splitting  infini- 
tives is 'rather  like  riding  out  on  a 
horse  that  still  has  straw  in  its  tall  — 
yoiji-  language  lacks  the  essential 


order.  However,  approaching  this 
task  from  a learning  point  of  view, 
with  memories  of  spiral  syllabuses, 
it  makes  sense. 

The  trickle-down  effect  — en- 
abling as  many  producers  as  posa- 
ble to  discover  the  possibilities  of 
the  Net  — has  been  an  important 
part  of  the  project  During  the  devel- 
opment phase,  we  talked  with  the 
National  Council  for  Educational 
Technology,  who  stressed  that,  as 
broadcasters,  we  should  be  doing 
something  that  was  in  keeping  with 
the  immediacy  of  radio.  Every  pro- 
ducer gets  a shot  at  creating  the 
weekly  page,  where  we  analyse  the 
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words  of  someone  in  the  news  in  a 
radio  programme  and  then  provide 
a text  equivalent:  the  nearest  we  get 
to  instant  print  backup. 

A template  in  Notebook  exists: 
they  then  add  tile  text  and  glosses 
with  the  aid  of  a limited  number  of 
HTML  (Hyper  Text  Mark-up  Lan- 
guage) tags.  This  acts  as  a simple 
introduction  to  HTML  for  those 
who  won't  be  composing  in  it  but 
who  do  need  to  know  what  they  can 
and  can't  expect  it  to  do  with  their 
texts.  The  Internet  also  has  applica- 
tions in  our  annual  summer  school, 
which  BBC  English  has  run  for  the 
past  44  years.  This  gives  producers 
the  chance  to  get  back  into  the  lan- 
guage classroom  and  meet  real  live 
learners. 
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George  Bernard  Shaw  had  no  time  for  * absurd * rules  about 
grammar  and  spelling.  In  a letter  in  1892,  he  advised  an  editor 
to  ‘set  adrift * a columnist  who  had  criticised  other  newspapers 
for  splitting  infinitives.  trDy  an  Intelligent  Newfoundland  dog 
in  his  place, 1 Shaw  advised  mary  Evans  picture  library 


grooming  and  polishing  necessary 
for  an  appearance  in  polite  society. 
It's  all  right  to  knowingly  split,  but 
to  do  so  innocently  (or  ignorantly) 
is  like  walking  around'  with  your 
jacket  on  back  to  front  and  every- 
one but  you  noticing  it  Just  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  those  who  split  and 
know  that  they're  doing  it  generally 
feel  obliged  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact.  After  all,  they  wouldn't  want  to 
be  mistaken  for  uneducated  slobs. 

The  perpetrator  of  a split  infini- 
tive becomes1  the  subject  of  much 
literary  nodding,  winking  and 
elbow-prodding.  “She  splits  her  in- 
finitives, you  know." 

“Well,  wjiat  can  you  expect  from 
someone  who  (and  this  is  where 
bigotry  sets  In)  is  American,  went  to 
a polyteciutic  that  turned  into  a uni- 
versity, didn't  go  to  prep  school, 
reads  tabloid  newspapers,  never 
studied  Latin,  and  Is  the  product  of  a 
secondary  modem.” 


This  bringa  us  to  Fowler's  fourth 
category:  “those  who  know  and  ap- 
prove". Raymond  Chandler  raged  at 
his  editor  for  correcting  what 
shouldn’t  have  been  corrected: 
“When  I split  an  infinitive,  god- 
dammit, it  will  stay  split."  Yes,  .itia 
true.  Chandler  was  an  American  by 
birth,  but  whatever  he  learnt  about 
grammar  in  his  early  years  was 
taught  to  him  at  Dulwich  College,  in 
London. 

Split  infinitives  allow  us  greater 
flexibility  of  expression.  If  you 
speak  another  language,  you'll  be 
aware  of  instances  when  only  n for 
eign  word  can  convey  the  idea  you 
wish  to  communicate.  Being  able  to 
manipulate  language  — and  that  in- 
cludes splitting  your  infinitives  •—  is 
better  than  having  language  manip- 
ulate you. ■ > 

I doubt  e e cummings  got  any  flak 
from  his  old  school  teacher  for  non- 
use of  capital  letters.  Omitting  puno 


This  year  we  tried  a “Summer 
School  on  the  Net"  as  an  experi- 
ment in  developing  teaching  meth- 
ods. Three  of  the  elements 
mirrored  the  actual  schools:  talks, 
visits  and  entertainment.  The  fourth 
enabled  listeners  to  e-mail  ques- 
tions in,  with  answers  posted  on  the 
site. 

Tiie  question  does  arise  of 
whether  resources  that  could  be  tar- 
geted at  really  poor  countries  — 
supplying  refugees  in  camps  with 
notes  — are  being  diverted  to  what 
is  still  primarily  an  activity  re- 
stricted to  information-rich  regions, 
There  isn’t  a simple  answer  yet: 
books  sound  attractive  and  appro- 
priate. 

Yet  the  complexities  of  design 


and  difficulties  of  supply  mean  that 
it  is  at  least  possible  to  argue  that  by 
supplying  text  over  the  Net  to 
school  resource  centres  one  can 
reach  a relevant  target  audience. 

Moreover,  by  doing  it  this  way  we 
may  be  helping  learners  to  gain  a 
relevant  skill  for  the  next  century  — 
already  dubbed  “the  knowledge 
era".  If  you  have  any  views  on  this, 
we’d  like  to  hear  from  you.  We’ve 
extended  use  of  (he  Net  from  infor- 
mation to  communication  by  start- 
ing an  electronic  discussion  group. 

Hamlsh  Norbrook  is  Editorial  Manager 
of  BBC  English.  His  e-mail  address 
Is:  h8mlsh.norbrook@bbc.co.uk 
Karen  Chilton  Is  BBC  World  Service 
Science  Correspondent 


Theory  and  practice 


SEE  it  you  can  safely  test  your 
own  knowledge  ot  split 
Infinitives.  Decide  which  of  the 
following  sentences  contain  a 
’split',  and  Dien  check  your 
answer  with  the  correct  gram- 
matical guidelines  provided  in 
italics. 

iff  Met  him  borrow  my  father's 
Js  car. 

In  English,  we  commonly  use  the 
infinitive  without  'to'.  Students  of 
English  can  often  make  the 
mistake  of  including  'to' in 
sentences  of  this  type.  (I  let  him 
to  borrow  my  car.) 

2 He  doesn't  seem  to  have 
really  grasped  the  Idea. 

'To  have'  is  the  Infinitive,  and  here 
it  is  unsplit.  The  adverb  'really' 
comes  between  the  Infinitive  and 
the  main  verb  'grasped'. 

3 The  listeners  seemed  entirely 
to  have  accepted  the 
changes. 

No  split  infinitive  here,  but  it  might 
have  been  /ess  awkward  to  write: 
'The  listeners  seemed  to  have 


tuation  didn't  obscure  his  message 
— in  a curioua  way  that  is  character- 
istic of  any  form  of  creative  writing, 
it  enriched  iL  In  her  book  Writing 
Down  The  Bones  (Shambhala, 
1986),  American  author  Nataiie 
Goldberg  urges  writers  to  disman- 
tle language  “to  get  closer  to  the 
truth  of  what  we  say”.  If  we  impose 
limitations  on  the  language  we  use, 
we  put  barriers  up  around  our  imag- 
ination. “By  cracking  open  that  syn- 
tax we  release  energy  and  are  able 
to  see  tiie  world  afresh  and  from  a 
new  angle,"  says  Goldberg. 

At  this  point  you  will  have 
reached  the  ranks  of  "those  who 
know  and  distinguish",  Fowler'9 
fifth  arid  final  category,  and  yoult 
have  little  difficulty  distinguishing 
differences  In  these  examples: 

□ My  intention  was  to  really  enjoy 
myself. 

□ My  intention  was  really  to  enjoy 
myaelL 

Q My  intention  Was  to  enjoy  my  seif 
really. 

As  a language  connoisseur,  with 
descriptive  rather  than  prescriptive 
leanings,  youll  appreciate  that  If  the 
intention  of  Star  Trek's  Captain  Kirk 
had  been  merely  "to  go  boldly”, .this 
would  have  focused  us  merely  on 
the  act  of  going  instead  of  on.  the 
manner  of  going  — boldly  — which 
was,  of  course,  far  more  Important. 

; If  all  this  still  worries  you,  re-, 
member  that  language  change  is 
acceptable  only  when  -enough  peo- 
ple have  disputed  .the  rules,  and 
then  usually  only  when  those  who 


entirety  accepted  the  changes. ' 
The  Infhiitlve  would  have 
remained  intact. 

4 We  inland  to  seriously 
consider  this  proposal. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most 
straightforward  examples  of  a 
split  Infinitive.  The  word  order 
here  shows  that  they’re  serious 
about  seriously  considering  the 
proposal. 

5 You  should  definitely  give 
up  chocolate  chip  cookies 
tins  year. 

No.  there's  nothing  split  here  that 
shouldn  7 be,  but  it 's  probably 
true  about  the  cookies 

61  promise  to.  immediately 
on  receipt  of  this  document 
and  having  studied  its  contents 
with  care  and  attention,  sign  and 
return  It. 

Yes.  the  infinitive  here  has  been 
butchered  mercilessly.  We  have 
short  linguistic  memories.  Too 
much  of  this  and  we  forget 
where  the  sentence  is  actually 
leading  us. 


have  changed  the  rules  are  people 
whose  opinions  and  judgment  we 
value.  For  example,  if  the  Queen 
were  to  split  a few  of  her  Infinitives, 
after  the  ritual  raising  of  a few  eye- 
brows we  would  all  be  saying: 
’'Well,  I suppose  It  must  be  all  right 
then." 

In  their  1973  University  Gram- 
mar Of  English  (Longman), 
Randolph  Quirk  and  Sidney  , 
Greenbaura  refer  to  the  "widely 
held  opinion  that  it  is  bad  to  ‘split 
the  infinitive’  ”,  but  they  point  out 
that  “in  some  cases  the  'split 
infinitive’  is  the  only  tolerable  or- 
dering, since  avoiding  it  "results  in 
clumsiness  or  ambiguity1’. 

Fowler  himself  had  no  qualms 
about  splitting  the  occasional  infini- 
tive (“Those  who  scorn  grammar 
are  apt  to  wrongly  give  . . . ”)  and 
Partridge  in  his  Usage  And 
Abusage  (Hamish  Hamilton,  1994) 
reassures  us:  "Avoid  the  split  infini- 
tive wherever  possible;  but  if  It  is 
tlxe  clearest  and  the  most  natural 
construction,  use  it  boldly.  The 
angels  are  on  our  side  ” 

So,  the  experts  advise  us  not  to 
spilt  our  Infinitives  If  we  can  avoid  it, 
but  if  we  do  split  them  ...  then 
that's  ail  right,  too.  In  such  matters 
the  British  have  always  been  non- 
committal I've  already  made  my 
decision,  and  that  will  be  to  happily 
and  without  inhibition  split  when- 
ever I bo  wish. 

" "“l1  J HI  ■ 

Janet  Olearski  Is  Reviews  Editor  of . 
BBC  English  Magazine 
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The  Gift  of 
Language 

SUMMER  COUH8B  AT  AN  ENGLISH  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 

Give  your  children  a wonderful  summer 

holiday  on  an  exclusive  English  Language 

Summer  Course  at  one  of  England’s  moBt 

beautiful  Private  Schools. 

On  a well  supervised,  highly  equipped  but 

small  end  friendly  campus,  boys  and 

girls  between  11  and  17  benefit  from  the 

highest  standards  of  individual  teaching  and 

enjoy  an  action  packed  programme 

of  sports  and  activities. 

Contact:  nichard  Jackson,  Headinaotor, 

Hurlwood  House,.  Holrobury  St  Mery, 

Hurray  RH6  GNU.  England. 

Tel:  01-163  2774 16  Pax:  014B3  207660 


HURTWOD 

HousE 


MW' 


International  House 

Von  may  know  us  as  a leaching  and  teacher 
i raining  organisation  which  employs  300- 
350  newly  trained  and  experienced  teachers 
each  year  in  our  104  affiliated  schools  in  24 
countries. 

Do  you  know  we  also  have  50-60  senior 
positions  each  year  for  Directors,  Directors 
of  Studies,  TeacheT  Trainers,  Children's 
Course  Co-ordinalors,  Senior  Teachers  and 
Assistant  Directors  of  Studies? 

If  you  have  the  RSA/Carnbridgc  Diploma  or 
equivalent,  a relevant  level  of  experience  and 
are  interested  in  taking  on  more  educational 
and  administrative  responsibility;  please 
contact  The  Staffing  Unit 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL 
MEd  TEFL  COURSES 

Thii  specialise  course  in  Teaching  English  as  a Foreign  Language  is 
offered  in  modular  form,  permitting  maximum  flexibility:  it  can  be 
completed  in  one  year  full-time,  two  to  fixe  years  par  Mime,  or  in  three 
momh  blocks. 

/r  hat  a number  otspfitul fttitiim: 

• Modu  la  r structure  offers  ch  oicc 

• Free,  non-ai^ssed  units  m research  meihoils,  siatisiics, 
library  research 

• Choice  of  clcctises  in  rdatcJ  areas,  eg  educational  administration, 
education  and  development,  teacher  education 

• Flexibility  of  iiMignmenl  type  tu  suit  siudems*  peisonai  agenda 

Ft  *r  win  ■ inti  irtnutir w «. . wtiJi  r.  ■ ini  ■ . 

Attfi'/nriri  w r Office.  Sihvtfi  of  Ai/»>;iffii'fi.  IJEtLJ 

.M  ftvir/ii1  &jiuii\\  Hn>tul  ASM  }Jm  f 
Frf  tu U ?9  VjJT  7IH» 

KnttUrj'tJUW 


INTERLINGUAL  E RS  E Y 


studyiSNGWSH.Ab  Jersey 

The  Initddnfidobtf  iriUtfnear arid  hotfdiy  ; 


• WSpSp:. 

• Gcqq-d|  Engljsh  a#d 

| * c a rw)b)r iiM  EisaWi  iiiialoil  Pr<^atraJlon 

I Tet+44  j$340$#59O  Fax  +-  44  ’ 

I S un  nr  field  La  Roc^'  Jersey  JE3  9SG 

; e.mail  Inteijer@itl.net 

y Webs  fa»p^Avww.Itl.nel/go/ta/llngiii\I/ 


EFL  Programmes 


DIPLOMA  In  Teaching  Enghsh  u a Foreign  Language  (DTERJ 
A modukr  nine  month  ooum  for  e^pariancod  graAjnlo  leaobera, 

CERTIFICATE  in  Teaching  English  far  Spedflo  Purposes  (CTESP) 

A aouraa  for  nperianced  graduate  EFL  teachers  concerned  with  ESP 
teaching  (Summer  term). 

CERTIFICATE  in  Teaching  English  as  a Foreign  Language  (CTEFL) 

A course  tor  experienced  qualified  teachers  wishing  to  Improve  l heir 
knowledge  of  basic  disciplines  and  ttisir  understanding  of 
methodology  (Autumn  term). 

CERTIFICATE  In  EngEah  lor  Teaching  English  (CETE) 

An  English  course  for  d am  room  manpgamenl,  communicative 
activities,  teaching  technlqiiea  and  materials,  plus  the  Cambridge 
Examination  in  English  for  Language  Teachers  (Spring  term). 

For  further  information  pTeeao  contact:  O Moyer,  PO  QW7, 
Department  of  Language  and  Linguistics,  University  of  Esaex, 
WivcnhoD  Park,  Cok  hosier,  004  35 Q,  UK.  Telephone:  44  1206 
8722 17;  FactEmJfe:  44  1 208  B73107,  E-mad  d9lyfleeeax.ic.iA 

Promoting  excellence  In  research,  scholarship  and 
education 


University  of  Essex 


LlllVe. 


SUMMER  1997  4 

TEACHERS'  COURSES  £ 

0 

Hid  Institute  Is  one  of  the  largest  UK  university  ' 

centres  for  language  teaching.  The  summer  u , N ^ v 

programme  foi  EFL  teachers  includes: 

• Teaching  and  Learning  English 
4 CEbLT  Preparation  course 
4 Teaching  English  for  Specific  Purposes 
4 Teaching  English  for  Business  Purposes 
4 Teaching  English  for  Medical  Purposes 
4 Teaching  Literature  in  EFL 
4 Grammar  and  Communicative  Teaching 
4 DramB  for  TEFL 
4 Teaching  English  to  Young  Learners 
4 Pronunciation  for  Language  Teachers 

The  Institute's  summer  programme  also  Includes  a range  of  general 
courses  Including  literature  and  translation  and  ESP  courses  for  law, 
medicine,  business  and  academic  purposes. 

INSTITUTE  for  APPLIED  LANGUAGE  STUDIES, 

1 21  Hill  Place,  Edinburgh  EH8  9DP,  UK. 

/ Tel:  0131  -650  6200  Fax:  0 1 3 1 -667  5927 

, — 7 1ALS  cnquiricstncd  ac.uk 
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§.  Aberystwyth 

The  University  of  Wales 

Promoting  excellence  in  leaching  and  research 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  COURSES  1996-1997 
Residential  Year  Long  Courses  1996-1997 
• Intensive  English  lo  improve  conununicaiion  • Academic  English  to 
prepare  for  University  entry 

Summer  Courses  1997 

* General  English  and  Communicative  Skills 
• Specialist  Courses:  English  for  Business  Purposes,  English  and 
European  Community  Law,  Teacher  Training  Methodology.  English 
through  Studies  in  British  Culture.  English  and  Ouldoor  Pursuits, 

English  and  Professional  Presentation  Skills,  Academic  English,  Prc- 
sessional  Academic  English,  Advanced  English  and  Applied  Linguistics. 
CEEL.T  exam  for  English  Language  Teachers 
• Lively  Social  Programme  and  Excursions 

I El.TS TESTING  CENTRE 
Attractive  safe*  residential  seaside  University  town 
Contact:  English  Language  Unit,  Llnndlnam  Building,  Ptnglalj  Campus, 
ABERYSTWYTH  SYM  3DB  UK 
Tel:  +4*1  (0)  1970  622  545  Fix:  +44  (0)  1970  622  546 
l E-mall:  xli@aher.ac.uk 
^ — 

Live  and  Learn 

with  a Teacher 

HOMBSTAY  COURSES  IN  AND  AROUND  THE 
BEAUTIFUL  WORLD  HERITAGE  CITY  OP  BATH 

• Exclusive  English  in  Exclusive  Surroundings. 

• Customised  intensive  one-to-one  courses  for  professionals  in 
ihe  home  of  a qualified  teacher 

• High  quality  accommodation  and  full  sodal/culiural 
programmed. 

• Total  Immersion  in  the  language  for  maximum  benefit. 

OTHER  COURSES  AVAILABLE  INCLUDE:  : 

YOUNG  LEARNERS  HOMESTAY,  SMALL  GROUP  COURSES. 
AGENTS  ENQUIRIES  WELCOME  ■ 


Recognised  by 

~~ABIS 


Direct  Learning, 

7 1 . High  Sueei,  Salt  ford, 

BS18  3HWOB. 

■ftL/Fix.  +44  (0)  1125  B72S30 


UNIVERSITY  of  CAMBRIDGE 
Local  Examinations  Syndicate 


RS  A/C  a mb  ridge  Certificates  &.  Diplomas 
in  English  Language  Teaching 


■*i.. 
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1K 


m dri^fm^lshed  by  lhe;:qualjty^6fi  ih9=Cr£l^fjtio' provided 
by  2 wj  Centres  in  ovi»r:40  coUJilNbsWojidwide 


m mora  wl^ly  accepted  by  employ  era  in  the  UK 
and  overseaerthan  any  other  International; 
TEFL  qualification. 


For  furthar  Information  ploaae  contact: 

Helen  Potter,  The  CILTS  Unit.  University  of  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations  Syndicate.  1 Hills  Road,  Cambridge. 

CB1  2EU.  UK 

Telephone.  +4A  (0)1223  553789  Fax  *44  (0)1223  553086 


SUMMER  1997 

BUSINESS  & Management  Operations 

(30  June  - 11  July) 

Introduction  to  Economics 

(14  July  - 2B  July ) 

Introduction  to  Accounting  & Finance 

(28  July  - 8 August} 

Principles  of  Marketing 

(1 1 August  - 22  August) 

PRB-OESfllONAL  ACADEMIC  ENGLISH  STUDY  SKILLS 

(S3  July  - 22  August} 

Maths  Course 

(25  August  ■ 29  August) 

All  courses  require  an  upper  Intermediate  knowledge  of 
Engllah.  Superb  campus  location  in  Regent's  Park  with 
accommodation  available. 
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For  details  please  contact:  * 

Short  Course  Dept,  Regent's  College,  i £]  I 

Inner  Clele,  Regent's  Park, 

London  NW1  4NS  WWW 

Tail  (0171)  4S7  7498  Fax:  (0171)  487  7426  London 


«n.  Why  not  9tudy  English  in  Plymouth,  the 

\A  ancient  maritime  city  located  In  the 
)h  unspoilt  Southwest? 

^ Qualified  E.F.L.  Tuition  at  all  Levela 

We  ooii  offer  you: 

□ 8uminor  Programme  - June,  July,  August,  September  special  courses 
from  1 - 16  weeks 

Q Part-time  or  Intensive  (15-30hra/wk)  English  courses,  ell  year  round  - 
start  any  Monday. 

□ General  English,  Business  English,  preparation  for  Cambridge 
Examinations,  Engllah  for  Speofflo  Purposes  - covering  all  levels. 

□ Maximum  of  6 studenta  per  class  - Individual  tuition  also  available. 

Q Excursions 

□ Accommodation  arranged 

□ Discounts  for  groups-  enquiries  from  agents  welcome. 

Q Assistance  with  obtaining  visas. 

For  further  details  contact: 

Christine  O'Conner 

Plymouth  Engllah  Centre,  82A  Muttay  Plain,  Plymouth,  Devon,  PLA  8LE 
TWephone:  +44  1762  201316  Fax:  +44 1762  201317 


A Department  of  Phonetics  and  Linguistics 

University  College  London 

wT>^w  SUMMER  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 

PHONETICS 
(4-15  August  1997) 

Spend  two  weeks  studying  the  theory  and  practice  of  English 
phonetics  at  UCL.  Primarily  for  those  whose  native  language 
is  not  English.  Residential  accommodation  available. 

1 i 

Further  information  from:  . , , 

Summer  Course  In  English  Phonetics  (ref  GW!) 

Department  of  Phonetics  and  Linguistics  , * ' 

University  College  London.  Gower  Street,  London  WCIE6BT,  UK 
Tel:  01 7 i -380  7174  Fax:  0171-383  4108 
e-mai]:icep@phonctics.ucl.ac.uk  '■  1 

World  Wide  Web:  httn^/www.phon.iicl.ac.iik/home/scepfhome 
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Do  you  want  to 
speak  BBC  English? 


lBlB/Cl 


OFFER  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  CLOSES  ON  30  JUNE  1997 


f you  need  to  bnish  up  on  your  English,  or  are  a teacher  who  needs 
fresh  material  for  the  classroom,  then  BBC  English  Audio  Msgadne 
Is  for  you.  From  Mil  Gates  on  the  Information  revolution  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales  on  divorce,  from  the  demise  of  the  British  hobby's 
conical  helmet  to  the  search  for  the  reel  James  Bond,  every  month  BBC 
English  Audio  Magazine  covers  up-to-date  Issues  from  Britain  and  North 
America,  taken  directly  from  BBC  World  Service  Radio  and  adapted  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  learners  into  text  and  onto  cassette.  Take 
out  a two-year  subscription  and  you  will  receive: 

• a HE  copy  of  Hie  award-riming  mafia  dictionary  BBC  figftA  OkUmtyto  help  you 
with  the  vocabulary  you  how  on  the  cassette  and  on  BBC  World  Sendee  Radio 

• a ful  colour  magazine  of  news  and  features  on  Britain  and  North  America, 
with  expanded  glossaries  for  the  difficult  words 

• a 40-tnmiite  cassette  of  Ihe  news  reports  and  lnteroaws  from  BBC  correspondents 
worldwide,  with  accompanying  transcripts  for  the  cassette 

4 a Lugutge  Predict  supplement  with  listening  and  comprehension  exercises, 
advice  on  studying  and  teaching,  and  reviews  ef  the  latest  study  materials  av liable 

• an  up-to-date  radio  guide  to  all  BBC  English  programmes 
for  teachers  and  learners  (aB  tanpiage  levels  covered)  In  your  region 

WC  English  Audio  Magazine  Is  the  perfect  way  to  Improve 
your  listening  and  reading  skills  in  English  as  it  provides 
topical  reading  material  with  recorded  contemporary  spoken 
English.  Subscribe  now  and  get  your  free  dictionary! 


Please  tlok  as  appropriate: 

□ Please  send  ma  a two-year  subioilptlon  plus  my  FREE  BBC  English  Dictionary,* 

□ Please  Band  ma  a one-year  subscription  to  BBC  EngH sh  Magszlns  and  the  easaetta. 

Individual  School /collage/company 

Overseas  UK  Ovorsoaa  UK 

24  Issues  []£60  C]U5$108  D£56  □ £72  Q US$116  n £60 


12  issues  □ £33  □ US$54  D£28 


□ £72  aus$116  n£60 
a £36  □ US$56  QX30 


I em  s/n  D teacher.  □ learner,  fl  institutional  subscriber. 


Name. 


Institution. 


Address. 


Country. 


LlPloase  invoice  me  ror  £/uS$ I urn  an  Institutional  subscriber, 

n I enclose  a cheque/ Eurocheque  for  f./USt made  payable 

to  BBC  English  Maganns. 

□ Please  charge  £ to  irry  credit  cord. 

□ Access  O Ame>  □Eurocard  nMasieicnrd  DVisa 


Credit  Card  No: 


Expiry  Onto 


: U_J 


Signed: 


2AOQW 


TEFL  COURSES 


trinity  comas  certificate 


lakge.  *LO0D  ♦FXC'EUENJ 
rOlUGE  LOCATION  FAClUUES 


.■Ur..  : 


PLEASE  FAX  THIS  ORDER  FORM  TO  +44  40)1732  884024 
OR  SIND  IT  TO:  80C  ENQU5H  MAGAZINE, 

B BOURNE  ENTERPRISE  CENTRE.  WROTHAM  ROAD.  BOROUGH  GREEN, 
KENT,  TNI  8 BOQ,  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

TELEPHONE  *44  (0)1732  884023 
*PVmm  allow  up  lo  80  days  for  book  dalhraiy 


LONDON  STUDY  CENTRE 


TFL:  0171  731  3549 
TAX:  0171-/31  (iOGO 

[ MWl:  10S1S l.i3^1i:(0mpuM  Jvt*.trnTi 
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TV5YSTW 

4 USTEMHG  esma 

4 REGULAR  EXGUBXHNl  DtSGOS 
I SOCIAL  ACTMTB 
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4 luaenMMMtar. 
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KCOCAltiDST  THEUmBCOV\nL 
Fmaitn  if  the  EFL  Gmwm 

Mun^icr  Him*c. 

676  Fulham  Riwd. 
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agents  wanted 

Agents  Abroad  or  with  good 
Gvarseaa  contacts.  Sought  by  entail 
established  but  expanding  English 
as  a Foreign  Language  School. 
Generous  commission  offered. 

Ihe  schod  otters  yea-  round  tuition 
at  all  levels,  as  well  as  summer 
courses  and  exam  preparation. 

For  detaSs  write  to: 

ICS 

26  Pottergate 
Norwich  NR2  1DX 
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TEFL  COURSES 

Our  four  week  internationally  recognised 
TEFL  Certificate  Course,  or  our  one  week 
Preparatory  Course  can  open  tho  way  to  a 
fulfilling  teaching  career. 

• Job  opportunities  available  through  our 
international  network  of  associated 
schools. 

• Diploma,  Business  and  Evening  A 

Courses,  jE 

CALL  US  NOW  ON  jflfi 

(01483)  35118  Jk W 
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C/BT  Education  Services  expects  Educanoti  9%ridceii 

to  recruit  experienced  teachers  and  teacher  trainers  of  EFL  : t 

during  1997  for  both  new  and  established  projects  in  countries  including 
Brunei,  Malaysia,  Oman  and  Turkey.  All  staff  are  given  professional,  administrative 
and  welfare  support  overseas.  In  addition  C/BT  encourages  personal  development 
and  career  opportunity. 

Generally  applicants  will  need  to  be  teachers  who  possess  a minimum  of  2 years' 
EFL  experience  and  the  RSA/Trinity  Cert.  In  some  cases  a PGCE  is  required. 

International  register:  individuals  are  encouraged  to  register  with  C/BT  for 
future  EFL  posts  or  short  term  specialist  consultancies.  Opportunities  may  also 
exist  in  ELT  management  on  aid  funded  projects  in  the  developing  world. 
Appropriate  qualifications  and  significant  management  experience  would  be 
a requirement  of  those  positions. 

Details  of  the  minimum  requirements  for  any  current  projects  are  available. 
Please  send  an  up  to  date  curriculum  vitae  to:  Hay  ley  Varnava,  International 
Recruitment,  C/BT  Education  Services,  I The  Chambers,  East  Street, 
Reading  RGl  4JD  UK,  Tel  (+44)  01734  523900,  Fax  (+44)  01734  S23939, 
E-Mail:  Intrecruit@cfbt-hq.org.uk  Ref  GW 
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ESP  (Business)  courses 
also  available. 

The  English  Language  Ctr, 
Standbrook  Ha,  Suite  3c, 
2-9  Old  Bond  Street, 

L London  W1X  3TB 
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Genocide 
waits  for  its 
day  in  court 

EDITORIAL 


GIVEN  (hat  the  international 
tribunal  set  up  by  the 
United  Nations  in  Arusha, 
Tanzania,  to  judge  those  respon- 
sible for  the  LDfM  genocide  in 
litvAndn  hint  got  off  to  a shaky 
start,  one  may  legitimately  nsk: 
to  wlinl  degree  arc  international 
courts  capable  of  dealing  with 
(he  in  oh  t nugrnnt  crimes  against 
Immunity? 

Jlie  Arusha  tribunal,  like  the 
Hague  I ri Ini nul  set  up  to  judge 
crimes  committed  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  ought  to  perform  an 
exemplary  function.  Its  job 
should  be  to  help  dissipate  the 
notion  that  such  crimes  can  be 
committed  with  impunity  and  to 
promote,  particularly  in  the  eyes 
of  those  countries  with  die  weak- 
est judicial  and  democratic 
structures,  the  idea  that  justice 
can  be  done  on  a supranational, 
independent  and  rigorous  hnsis. 

Instead,  what  wo  now  Imvc  is 
the  spectacle  of  a plodding  insti- 
tution thnt  has  great  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  its  investigations 
and  npprehending  the  main 
alleged  culprits.  And,  when  it  | 
does  manage  to  put  one  of  them  1 
in  the  dock,  it  19  hampered  by 
procedural  problems  and  ob- 
structive tactics  by  those  who 
wish  to  ensure  that  defendants’ 
tights  are  respected. 

Meanwhile  in  Rwanda  itself, 
some  of  the  00,000  people  who 
have  been  rotting  for  two  years 
in  the  Tutsi  regime's  Jails  are 
now  beginning  to  be  sentenced. 
Often  they  are  summarily  con- 
demned to  death  without  even 
having  the  benefit  of  a lawyer  to 
defend  them. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  internal  workings  of  the 
Arusha  tribunal  have  come  in  for 
criticism,  it  suffers  from  the 
same  basic  problems  as  Its 
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Hutu  prisoners  in  the  Rwandan  capital  Kigali  are  uncertain  when 
the  war  crimes  tribunal  will  bring  them  to  trial  photo:  corinne  dufka 


counterpart  in  the  Hague,  but  to 
a more  acute  degree;  it  has  no 
power  to  impose  its  rulings  on 
the  various  countries  involved, 
and  has  to  rely  on  goodwill  to  lay 
its  hands  on  evidence  and  on 
individuals  it  wishes  to  judge.  Its 
procedure  is  based  exclusively 
on  tiie  evidence  of  witnesses, 
who  can  easily  be  manipulated 
or  threateuod. 

The  Hague  tribunal  will  proba- 
bly never  be  able  to  put  people 
like  Mladic,  Karadzic,  Arkan  or 
Seselj  in  the  dock,  because  the 
international  community  re- 
gards such  an  operation  ns  too 
rislcy.  But  at  least  it  has  enjoyed, 
within  those  limitations,  a 
degree  of  support  that  has  made 
it  a model  for  a future  standing 
international  court  of  low. 

But  all  those  in  the  Rwandan 
civil  service  and  army  who  were 
responsible  for  the  genocide 
went  into  exile  in  1994  without 
the  slightest  hindrance  from  the 
international  community,  which 
felt  it  was  not  within  Its  remit  to 


arrest  them.  The  few  who  were 
arrested,  like  those  now  being 
held  in  Cameroon,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  behind-the-scenes  politi- 
cal horse-trading. 

What  Is  more,  the  Arusha  tri- 
bunal's investigations  depend  on 
the  co-operation  of  the  Tutsi 
regime  in  Kigali,  which  has 
plenty  of  information  about  the 
genocide  hut  is  playing  ball  only 
grudgingly  with  an  international 
body  whose  existence  it  basically 
rejects. 

While  the  Hague  tribunal 
found  it  hard  to  elicit  even  token 
collaboration  from  well-informed 
military  bodies,  the  Arusha  tri- 
bunal can  expect  no  help  what- 
soever from  that  quarter  — and 
especially  not  from  the  French 
army,  which  refused  to  play  the 
role  of  witness  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  for  fear  of  being  criti- 
cised for  its  behaviour,  and  fully 
Intends  to  wriggle  out  of  having 
to  play  that  role  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

(January  12-13) 


Basque  party  under  fire  for  links  with  ETA 


Marie-Claude  Decamps 
in  Madrid 

CAN  n Spanish  political  parly 
continue  to  claim  it  is  playing 
according  to  the  rules  of  democracy 
while  nt  the  same  time  openly  siip- 
furting  an  armed  separatist  move- 
ment such  as  (he  Basque  Euskadi  tn 
Askatasuna  I ETA)? 

It  is  a question  I lint  more  and 
more  Spaniards  — and  now  the 
Spanish  judiciary  — have  been  ask- 
ing themselves  following  (he  latest 
stand  adopted  by  (he  Basque  pnrLy 
. I Jerri  Batasuna  (HID. 

This  hardline  separatist  fjcvly  was 
fur  mod  in  iff  78.  Support  for  it  in  (he 
Basque  Country  1ms  been  eroding 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  it  can 
now  niiu'shal  only  about  12.5  per 
cent  of  the  vote  there.  As  the  parly 
became  increasingly  radical  — 
partly  as  a result  of  being  joined  by 
activists  from  the  Socialist  Basque 
Co-ordination  (KAS)  — if  ended  up 
bring  perceived  as  ETA’s  political  I 
wing.  f 

For  a long  time  the  party  was  I 


fairly  successful  at  not  being  seen  to 
give  unqualified  support  to  ETA 
But  in  the  past  few  months  it 
appears  to  have  lltrown  caution  to 
the  winds. 

On  January  1 1 , for  example,  2,000 
HB  activists  inarched  through  the 
streets  of  Llodio.  in  Alava  province, 
to  demonstrate  iigninst  big  compa- 
nies operating  in  the  Basque  Coun- 
try — an  “oligarchy  thnt  lives  off  the 
sweat  of  the  working  class". 

I Jodio,  the  home  of  two  industrial 
companies  owned  by  (he  Deldaux 
family,  whose  son  Cosmo  was  kid- 
napped by  ETA  two  months  ago, 
lias  been  I in*  scene  of  several  popu- 
lar demonstrations  of  sympathy  for 
(he  family. 

’Hie  march  was  no  doubt  a 
coimler-dcnionstratiun  orchestrated 
jp  favour  of  the  kidnappers.  There 
were  several  placards  virulently  at- 
tacking the  company  owners,  who 
refuse  to  pny  (he  ‘‘revolutionary  tax" 
demanded  by  ETA 
The  Basque  regional  govern- 
ment, judging  thnt  '‘threats  and  slo- 
gans in  favour  of  terrorism"  had 


Uganda  rebel  groups 
bring  fears  of  famine 


Jean  Hdldne  In  Qulu 


been  uttered  during  the  demonstra- 
tion, has  said  it  will  take  out  pro- 
ceedings against  HB. 

This  is  not  the  only  cloud  on  the 
horizon  for  HB.  Following  ETA’s 
latest  outrage,  which  killed  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  Madrid  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  (lie  judiciary  has  reactivated 
a case  against  HB  which  goes  back 
to  last  February, 

At  the  height  of  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign,  the  party  released 
several  videos  that  were  deemed  to 
be  propaganda  for  ETA  The 
cassettes  were  seized  and  HB’s 
spokesman,  Jon  Idigoras,  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  prison. 

The  case  has  now  coine  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  country's 
highest  judicial  body.  The  court  has 
summoned  all  25  members  of  HB’s 
collegia]  leadership  to  appear  before 
it  in  February  on  charges  of  "collab- 
oration with  an  armed  group".  The 
court  has  let  it  be  known  that  if  the 
main  tenders  of  HB  decide  not  to  an- 
swer the  summons  the  whole  lead- 
ership may  be  arrested. 

(January  16) 


Although  the  region  of 

Gulu  in  northern  Uganda 
has  not  experienced  a 
drought  for  several  years,  its  inhabi- 
tants now  face  the  threat  of  famine. 
The  reason  is  simple;  the  place  is 
crawling  with  rebels. 

The  non-governmental  organisa- 
tion Action  Against  Hunger  will 
shortly  assess  the  scale  of  the  prob- 
lem. Its  representative  in  Uganda. 
Isabelle  Robin,  says  that  this  year’s 
harvest  will  barely  be  able  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  population  because 
farmers  have  been  reluctant  to 
spend  time  tilling  the  fields  for  fear 
of  landmines  or  a rebel  attack.  The 
harvesting  period  is  likely  to  be 
curtailed  for  similar  reasons. 
Robin's  organisation  is,  therefore, 
taking  steps  to  cope  with  n possible 
"nutritional  emergency”. 

At  St  Mary’s  Hospital  in  Lachor, 
5km  from  Gulu,  Dr  Piero  Corti  has 
recorded  an  increasing  incidence  of 
malnutrition  among  his  patients. 
The  situation  is  probably  worse  in 
the  bush,  but  information  is  hnrti  to 
come  by  because  it  lias  become  n 
no-go  area. 

On  tiie  road  from  Gulu  to  Lachor 
a badly  filled-in  crater  marks  the 
spot  where  a minibus  was  blown  up 
by  a rebel  mine  six  months  ago.  All 
16  passengers  were  killed.  Yet 
30,000  Ugandan  troops  — more 
than  half  die  total  strength  of  the 
army  — are  stationed  in  the  north 
of  the  country. 

During  the  past  10  months  the 
Lord's  Resistance  Army  (LRA), 
headed  by  Joseph  Kony.  has  moved 
hundreds  of  fighters  into  Uganda 
from  neighbouring  Sudan,  where  it 
has  training  camps,  and  stepped  up 
its  activity,  causing  a total  break- 
down of  law  and  order. 

Initially,  (his  guerrilla  movement 
exploited  the  frustration  of  the 
northern  Acholi  and  Lango  tribes, 
who  dominated  Uganda  until 
Yoweri  Museveni  came  to  power  in 
1986.  They  are  now  much  poorer 
than  people  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try as  a result  of  the  war,  which  has 
brought  all  development  to  a halt. 
Abuses  perpetrated  against  the  civil- 
ian population  by  the  regular  army 
also  helped  the  rebels’  cause  for  a 
time. 

The  LRA  rebels  are  now  increas- 
ingly less  popular  in  the  north.  But 
they  can  still  rely  on  solid  support 
from  the  regime  in  neighbouring 
Sudan,  as  long  as  they  obey  orders 
from  it  to  attack  Sudanese  refugee 
camps  in  Uganda.  The  350,000 
refugees  in  the  camps  form  a huge 
pool  of  fighters  for  the  rebels  in 
southern  Sudan. 

For  the  same  reason,  Sudan  has 
also  been  arming  the  West  Nile 
Bank  Front  (WNBF),  a group  con- 
sisting of  troops  loyal  to  tiie  former 
ruler,  Idi  Amin,  who  was  overthrown 
when  the  Tanzanian  army  invaded 
Uganda  In  1979.  The  WNBF  is 
active  in  the  Arua  region  of  north- 
western Uganda,  but  operates  out  of 
Zairean  territory.  In  the  area’  around 
Arua  and  Gulu,  vehicles  move 
around  only  in  armed  convoys. 

With  varying  degrees  of  Buccess, 
the  Ugandan  army  has  occasionally 
entered 'Sudanese  or  Zairean  terri- 
tory with  the  aim  of  .destroying  the 


bases  of  the  LRA,  WNBF  and,  more 
recently,  the  Alliance  of  Democratic 
Forces  (ADF). 

These  three  rebel  movements 
have  been  co-ordinating  their  action 
to  an  increasing  extent  Some 
sources  claim  that  they  have  been 
given  a unified  military  command 
by  the  Sudanese  government. 

Since  November,  ADF  guerrillas 
have  been  active  once  again  in  the 
region  of  Kasese  in  western 
Uganda.  They  appeur  to  have  been 
preparing  a new  offensive  when 
they  were  driven  out  of  llieir 
Zairean  base  by  tile  war  in  eastern 
Zaire. 

They  set  up  a new  base  in 
Uganda  on  the  slopes  of  tiie  Riiwen- 
zori  mountains.  Displaced  persons 
fleeing  the  guerrillas  have  been 
flooding  into  villages  in  Lite  area. . 
where  they  are  often  taken  in  by  re  ' 
ligious  missions. 

It  will  be  difficult  fur  the  Ugandan 
army  to  dislodge  the  ADF  guerrilla.-, 
from  the  Ruwenzori  mountains.  But 
cut  off  as  they  are  from  their  base  in 
Zaire,  and  isulnted  from  Sudan  by 
the  extension  of  the  Zairean  Tun 
rebellion  up  to  the  Sudanese  bor- 
der, they  could  sunn  run  out  nf 
steam. 'rheir  rebellion  has.  howevvr. 
forced  the  Ugandan  chiefs  of  staff  i« 
withdraw  I roups  from  the  northern 
front. 

These  tribal  guerrilla  uprising 
remain  peripheral.  But  allhoo? 
they  are  unlikely  to  topple  thr 
government  of  Uganda,  they  are  j 
painful  thorn  in  its  side.  The  regular 
army  has  proved  incapable  ot 
putting  them  down.  More  inifwr- 
tant,  it  has  failed  to  protect  thepopir 
lation  from  LRA  atrocities. 

Ten  years  after  marching  in- . 
umphantly  into  Kampala.  Musev-  j 
eni’s  rebels  have  turned  into  3 
regular  army.  Lacking  motivation  i 
and  often  under  the  command  or 
corrupt  officers,  they  have  lost 
much  of  their  efficiency.  Soldiers 
pay  is  sometimes  misappropriated 
by  officers,  who  have  no  interest  in 
the  war  being  brought  to  an  end. 

President  Museveni,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  determined  to  crush  tw 
rebellion.  To  this  end,  he  set  op 
headquarters  in  Gulu  last  Nove tu- 
ber. During  his  10  years  in  power. 
Museveni  has  succeeded  in  gettiW 
several  rebel  leaders  to  rally  to  «lS 
regime. 

However,  he  obstinately  renif” 
to  open  any  lines  of  communication 
with  the  LRA.  even  though  .w 
opposition  and  religious  authont 
have  pressed  him  to  hold  talks- 
then  it  is  hard  to  see  what  Museve 
could  talk  about  with  Kony, 
LRA’s  mystical  rebel  leader, 
has  no  political  platform.  . 

"In  any  case  it’s  too  late  to  negoo 
ate,"  says  one  observer.  “Kony 
go  on  destabilising  the  north  jus 
long  as  he  enjoys  the  support 
Khartoum  junta.  And  the  junta^ 
only  abandon  him  if,  in  exc'?an|1! 
Museveni  expels  the  south 
danese  rebels  from  Uganda 
have  to  wait  and  see  what  euJf JkT 

from  the  Ugandan-SudaneBe 

that  have  been  brokered  by  Inin- 

Meanwhile,  as  alwdys  happens 
this  time  of  year,  the  armed 
in  the  region  are  PrePar*5£ 
launch  their  dry  season  offena  • 

I ! (January  17).  
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A hothead  living  in  turbulent  times 


Claim  Paulhan 

Georges  Darien 
by  David  Bose 

Editions  Sulliver  225pp  85  francs 


IT  HAS  never  been  established 
exactly  how  Georges  Darien  — 
alias  Georges-Hippolyte  Adrien 
(1862-1921)  — made  a living.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  from  books 
such  as  Biribi,  Discipline  Militaire 
(1890),  Bas  Les  Coeursl  (1889).  Les 
Pharisiens  (1890),LeVoleur  (1897), 
La  Belle  France  (1901)  or 
L' Epaulette  (1905),  all  of  which  sold 
very  few  copies. 

Nor  did  he  grow  rich  on  the 
articles  he  contributed  to  anarchist 
periodicals  such  as  Le  Roquet, 
L’En-Dehors  and  L'Ennemi  du 
Peuple,  or  on  the  loss-making 
magazines  he  founded  — L’Escar- 
mouche  (1893-94),  Terre  Libre 
(1909)  and  La  Revue  de  I'lmpfit 
Unique  (1911-13). 

He  could  not  have  earned  much, 
either,  from  his  lectures  on  the 
theories  of  Henry  George,  the 
American  economist  who  founded 
the  single-tax  movement,  or  indeed 
from  his  plays  — they  all  flopped, 
except  for  his  adaptation  of  Biribi, 
Discipline  Militaire,  which  enjoyed 
a brief  succfa  descandale  in  1906. 

Despite  such  disappointments, 
Darien  was  a figure  to  be  reckoned 
with  on  die  turbulent  political  and 
literary  scene  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  to  judge  from  his  furious 
and  totally  uncompromising  calls 
for  the  destruction  of  society,  from 
the  testimony  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  from  the  elements 
of  autobiography  to  be  found  in 
some  of  his  books,  including  Bas 
Les  Coeurs!  (his  childhood  during 
the  Paris  Commune)  and  Le  Voleur. 

Early  on,  Darien  cut  off  all  ties 
with  his  petit-bourgeois  Protestant 
background.  He  was  a hot-tempered 
man.  who  appears,  in  Les  Phar- 
isiens, as  a “kind  of  intolerant  and 
unforgiving  barbarian ...  As  a result 
of  mulling  over  his  painful  memo- 
ries, he  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
great  hatred  of  torturers  and  a great 
distaste  for  the  tortured.” 

Fellow  intellectuals  such  as 


Octave  Mirbeau,  Laurent  Tailhade, 
Jons-Karl  Huysmans.  F£lix  F6n£on, 
Elisie  Reclus,  Hugues  Rebell,  L6on 
Bloy,  Jules  Renard  and  Lucien 
Descaves  gave  vent  to  their  spirit  of 
rebellion  through  acts  that  were 
seen  as  an  “indirect  incitement  to 
crime". 

Darien,  their  fellow  traveller  until 
tiie  “infamous''  anti-anarchist  legis- 
lation of  1894,  mainly  distinguished 
himself  by  committing  a series  of 
spectacular  stunts  that  may  have 
been  caused  by  drink  or  by 
treponematosis;  he  loudly  intoned 
tiie  Internationale  during  a perfor- 
mance of  Tosca,  strolled  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  convent  of  St- 
Viucent-de-Paul  with  n naked 
womnn  perched  on  his  shoulders, 
fought  a due!  with  his  former  pro- 
tector and  friend,  Zo  d'Axa,  anti  or- 
ganised a memorable  brawl  at  the 
premiere  of  his  play,  Les  Chapons, 
at  the  lltefltre-Ubre. 

'1  hate  ail  flags,  including  the  red 
flag,"  Darien  wrote.  "I  am  a bour- 
geois and  do  not  put  on  a false  prole- 
tarian's nose.  The  only  thing  I value 
is  irrefutable  reasoning.”  It  was  the 
irrefutability  of  his  fiercely  anti- 
militaristic novel,  Biribi,  Discipline 
Militaire  — combined  with 
Descaves’  denunciation  of  NCOs  in 
Sous-Offs  U889)  — that  stirred  up 
public  opinion  and  first  thrust 
Darien  into  the  limelight. 

His  description  of  the  hell  he  had 
experienced  in  his  early  20s  in  a dis- 
ciplinary company  after  being  sen- 
tenced for  insubordination  forced 
parliament  to  legislate  for  its  aboli- 
tion. 

Described  as  “a  fighting  beast"  of 
violent  temperament,  and  “a  formi- 
dable polemicist  who  resorted  to 
furious  invective  and  frenzied 
punning",  Darien  believed  that 
France  “hated  any  man  who 
thought  for  himself,  who  wanted  to 
act  by  himself,  and  who  had  not 
picked  his  Ideas  out  of  the  statutory 
dustbin". 

After  taking  refuge  in  London, 
then  a haven  for  exiled  anarchists, 
Darien  wrote  an  extraordinary 
manifesto  of  a book,  Le  Voleur 
(which  Louis  Malle  adapted  for  the 
screen  in  1966).  It  purportedly  con- 


Dnrion  . , . uncompromising  in  hla  calls  for  the  destruction  of  society 


sisls  of  the  memoirs  of  a thief. 
Georges  Randal,  which  have  been 
“stolen"  from  him  by  the  author. 

"How  to  finish?  Tins  is  tin*  book  1 
would  really  like  to  have  finished; 
this  book,  which  1 have  not  written, 
and  which  I am  vainly  trying  to 
rewrite.  I would  have  liked  to 
moralise  — to  moralise  with  a 
vengeance . . . f would  have  (iked  to 
juxtapose  repentance  and  infamy,  to 
confront  remorse  with  crime  — and 
also  to  talk  of  prisons  (whether  to 
speak  ill  of  them  or  not  I do  not 
know),  r tried;  1 could  not  I have  no 
idea  how  he  writes,  this  particular 
Thief;  my  sentences  do  not  fit  his.” 

Because  he  lacked  what  he  so 
vitally  needed  — a public,  militant 
and  generous  publishers,  a little 
money  — Darien,  once  described 


by  Svverine  as  a man  of  “justified 
pride,  with  a soul  desperate  at  not 
being  able  to  blossom",  bad  to  give 
up  his  grandiose  plans  for  a series  of 
anli-Ual/neinn  novels  called  “the 
inhuman  comedy". 

“1  don't  want  to  be  a loser,"  he 
said.  "I  refuse  to  allow  myself  to  be 
buried,  either  after  my  death  or  dur- 
ing my  lifetime.”  The  impenitent 
rebel  died  a largely  forgotten  man 
— and  those  that  remembered  him 
were  possibly  relieved. 

Since  then,  few  have  bothered  to 
take  an  interest  in  Darien.  Such  fig- 
ures as  L£on  Blum,  Abel  Hermant, 
S£verine,  Ernest  Lajeunesse  and  Vic- 
tor M£ric  argued  in  the  twenties  that 
his  oeuvre  did  not  have  the  following 
it  deserved  and  that  he  had  been 
"unfairly  blackballed  and  despised”. 


The  same  claims  were  made 
when  Darien  was  wheeled  out  of 
obscurity  for  a brief  moment  of 
posthumous  glory  in  the  fifties; 
Andr£  Breton  wrote  a preface  to  Le 
Voleur,  Pascal  Ra  wrote  about  him 
in  Les  Lett  res  Nouvelles,  the  critic 
Auiiant  penned  a biography  in  time 
for  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  and  Jean- Francois  Revel 
wrote  an  introduction  to  a new 
edition  of  La  Belle  France. 

Now  we  have  a third  and  solitary 
attempt  at  resuscitation  in  the  shape 
of  an  intellectual  and  flaniboynntly 
written  biography  of  Darien  by  the 
essayist  David  Bose.  Although  aged 
only  23.  Rose  shows  great  skill  in 
marshalling  his  fncts  and  keeping 
his  virulence  in  check. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  “The 
Posthumous  Situation",  he  is  not 
afraid  to  attack  those  lie  regards  ns 
responsible  for  having  "deactivated” 
Dnrien'n  ideas.  They  include  Andr6 
Breton,  who  saw  him  merely  as  an 
example  of  the  “accursed  writer"; 
Aurimit,  who  admired  Darien  so 
much  he  became  his  hagiogrnpher; 
Jean-Jncques  Pnuverl  and  Jean- 
FraJtv’ois  Revel,  who  accused  Darien 
of  anti-Semitism  — the  s:une  Darien 
who  in  1891  published  Les  Phar- 
isiens, the  “first  pamphlet”  ever 
published  against  imli-Semitism  aiu! 
its  ideologue,  Edouard  Drunionl; 
and  Pascal  Ory,  who  poured  scorn 
on  Dari en's  political  ideas, 

Also  lambasted  are  a handful  of 
historians  who.  scrabbling  around 
for  new  theories,  either  appropri- 
ated or  rejected  Darien  after  having 
overhaslily  pigeonholed  him  as  a 
rightwiug  anarchist. 

The  intellectual  terrorism  of  th«- 
generous- spirited  Darien  (who 
shifted  from  rebellion  to  revolution, 
from  destruction  to  prophet  ism) 
created  a yawning  vacuum  around 
him  — die  beautiful  vacuum  of  a 
Utopia  described  and  experienced, 
at  whatever  cost  to  him,  up  to  his 
dying  day. 

“The  work  of  Georges  Darien  ex- 
presses the  noble  struggle  of  a man 
who  wanted  above  all  to  prevent 
leviathan  from  destroying  his  right  to 
be  different,  a man  who  took  to  the 
niaquis  as  a lonely  rebel,  and  whose 
inability  to  be  free  ‘outside  the  world* 
caused  him  to  espouse  tiie  darkest 
form  of  destructive  nihilism." 

(December  13) 


Why  Beethoven  is  music  to  Japanese  ears 


Michel  Waaaerman  In  Tokyo 

JAPANESE  concert  organisers 
have  to  rack  their  brains  to  come 
up  with  new  adjectives  for  the  sym- 
phonic marathon  that  sweeps  the 
country  every  year,  for  the  product 
they  promote  is  always  the  same  ■— 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. Last  December  it  was  per- 
formed more  than  50  times  in 
Tokyo,  being  variously  described  as 
"exhilarating”,  “impassioned"  and 
"fervent". 

While  the  Japanese  are  known  to 
be  inordinately  fond  of  Western 
music  (back  in  1937,  they  were  the 
biggest  buyers  of  classical  records 
in  the  world),  the  place  Beethoven's 
Ninth  occupies  in  their  psyche  is 
nothing  short  of  flabbergasting.  Tiie 
symphony  has  transcended  social 
and  regional  barriers,  and  achieved 
the  status  of  a collective  myth. 

Furiously,  the  reason  far  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  country’s  political 
history.  In  the  mid-19th  century, 
after  250  years  of  isolation,  Japan 
frit  threatened  by  the  designs  of 
I Western  colonial  powers  in  the  Far 
East  and  decided  that  the  best  way 
f,f  keeping  them  at  bay  was  to  use 


the  territories  that  had  not  yet  been 
appropriated  as  a buffer  zone.  That 
explains  the  aggressively  expan- 
sionist policy  that  enabled  Japan  to 
take  over  Korea,  Formosa  and  part 
of  Sakhalin,  and  Manchuria  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

When  the  Japanese  found  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  Allies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  world  war, 
they  realised  this  was  a perfect 
opportunity  to  lay  their  hands  on  a 
sprinkling  of  tiny  German  posses- 
sions on  the  Pacific  seaboard,  in- 
cluding tiie  naval  base  of  Qingdao,  a 
kind  of  German  Hong  Kong  that 
controlled  the  sea  routes  to  north- 
ern China. 

After  a siege  lasting  from  August 
to  November  1914.  the  Japanese 
took  Qingdao  and  captured  some 
5,000  German  troops,  whom  they 
interned. 

The  camps  were  certainly 
Spartan,  but  their  German  inmates 
were  encouraged  to  engage  In  all 
sorts  of  healthy  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities, includiiig  music.  The  prison- 
ers particularly  liked  playing 
Beethoven,  thus  broadening  the 
musical  horizon  of  their  Japanese 
guardians. 


The  next  instalment  of  the  saga 
came  two  decades  later.  When 
Hitler  came  to  power,  many  Jewish 
musicians  decided  to  leave 
Germany.  One  of  them  was  the  con- 
ductor Joseph  Rosenstock,  who  had 
been  musical  director  in  Wiesbaden 
and  Mannheim,  and  had  conducted 
works  from  the  German  repertoire 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  The  Nazis  told  him  he 
would  henceforth  have  to  content 
himself  with  conducting  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Jewish  Cultural  Associa- 
tion in  Berlin. 

In  1936,  Rosenstock  accepted  an 
offer  to  take  over  the  Japanese 
Radio  Orchestra  (the  ancestor  of 
the  present  NHK  Symphony  Or- 
chestra), Japan's  longest-established 
symphony  orchestra. 

Although  the  Jnjiancse  enjoyed 
good  relations  with  the  Berlin  gov- 
ernment, they  were  rather  puzzled 
by  file  Nazis’  anti-Semitism  and  only 
too  happy  to  acquire  the  services  of 
such  n widely  admired  conductor  as 
Rosenstock.  . • 

Audiences  idolised  him,  and  to 
this  day  he  remains^  kind  of: father 
figure  to  Japanese  musicians  be- 
cause of  tiie  progress  the  radio  or- 


chestra made  thanks  to  his  perfec- 
tionism. 

It  was  only  when  hostilities  in  the 
Pacific  commenced  and  the  Japan- 
ese became  hostile  to  the  Jewish- 
American  financial  community, 
which  was  perceived  to  be  support- 
ing the  US  war  effort,  that  Rosen- 
stock’s  position  was  called  into 
question.  From  1941  on,  he  was 
gradually  sidelined. 

Rosenstock  had  started  a tradi- 
tion, which  continued  into  the  war 
years,  of  playing  the  Ninth  with  his 
Japanese  orchestra  in  the  laBt  few 
days  of  December. 

As  was  only  to  be  expected  in 
such  a traditionalist  country,  once 
the  war  was  over  and  Rosenstock 
had  gone  off  to  head  the  New  York 
City  Opera,  the  NHK  Orchestra 
kept  up  the  annual  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  in  the  run-up  to 
the  New  Year. 

The  symphony  orchestras  that 
mushroomed  in  Japan  in  the  post- 
war period  followed  suit,' and  it 
eventually  became  a traditional  part 
of  New  Year  celebrations  to  listen  to 
or  participate  in  a performance  of 
the  Ninth. 

There  were  “neighbourhood” 
performances,  the  result  of  hard 
work  by  citizens'  associations  in  city 
districts  or  country  towns,  who 


would  get  together  twice  a week  in 
summer  to  rehearse  the  final 
chorus  under  the  baton  of  the  local 
music  teacher. 

The  proliferation  of  these 
amateur  performances,  which  were 
often  beefed  up  by  the  participation 
of  professional  conductors  and 
singers,  generated  a very  large  pool 
of  competent  choristers,  who  were 
then  available  to  contribute  to  large 
sponsored  concerts  held  in  sports 
stadia. 

The  craze  reached  its  height  on 
December  4,  1983,  when  6,300 
choristers  joined  forces  with  three 
symphony  orchestras  from  the 
Osalra  region  to  perform  a mam- 
moth "Ninth  Symphony  of  10,000". 
.To  Ihc  great  irritation  of  its  organis- 
ers, who  may  have  slightly  exagger- 
ated the  number  of  participants, 
that  concert  -has  still  not  been 
accepted  by  the  Guinness  Book  of 
Records. 

(January  2) 
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Programme  Management  Assistant 

Baaed  In  Oxford  Salary:  £20,683  per  annum 

Two  year  contract  with  option  of  renewing  for  a further  year 


W Based  In  Oxford 

Two  year  contract  wl 

Oxfam  Is  bringing  Its  work  In  India, 
Afghanistan,  Nepal,  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka 
and  Pakistan  Into  a newly  managed  and 
resourced  South  Asia  programme  which  will 
enable  us  to  Improve  our  response  to 
poverty,  distress,  and  suffering.  The  aim  is  to 
decentralise  management  to  the  region.  In 
order  to  enable  the  process  to  take  place  two 
new  posts  have  been  created  In  Oxford  to 
assist  the  Regional  Manager  for  a period  of 
two  years  with  a possible  one  year  extension. 
Key  responsibilities  Include: 

» providing  management  support  for 
Oxfam 's  programme  In  the  complex 
emergencies  In  Sri  Lanka  end 
Afghanistan  and  other  emergencies  In 
the  region; 

* support  for  tho  assessment,  long-term 
pfenning  and  management  of 
operational  projects  In  the  region; 


• developing  a human  resources  strategy 
for  working  In  complex  emergencies; 

• increasing  programme  quality  via  the 
inclusion  of  advocacy  and  enhanced 
Institutional  learning,  and  by  extending 
Oxfam's  experience  of  Impact 
assessment  end  programme  audit 
techniques; 

■ undertaking  representation,  advocacy 
and  fundraising,  media  work  and  public 
speaking  on  aspects  of  Oxfam's  work  In 
South  Asia. 

Relevant  experience  must  inc|ude  working  in 
emergencies,  promoting  learning  and  good 
practice,  managing  operational  prefects, 
experience  or  demonstrated  potential  to 
achieve  strategic  analysis  skills,  and 
experience  of  oapadty  building,  humanitarian 
and  advocacy/communtcatlons  work. 

Please  quote  ref:  OS/PMA/SA/GW. 


Programme  Development  Assistant 


Baaed  In  Oxford 


Salary:  £18,453  per  annum 


Two  year  contract  with  option  of  renewing  for  a further  year 


Key  responsibilities  include; 

• assisting  in  enhancing  programme  quality, 
with  an  emphasis  on  promoting  learning 
and  Impact  assessment  in  a regional 
programme  in  South  Asia; 

• developing  effective  programme  reviews 
and  evaluation  strategies; 

• undertaking  or  commissioning  specific 
research  where  necessary; 

■ supporting  the  development  of  effective 
strategic  planning; 


• Identifying  new  opportunities  for 
regional  Initiatives; 

• supporting  the  development  of  a regional 
advocacy  strategy. 

Relevant  experience  must  Include  development 
experience  (preferably  In  South  Asia),  good 
communication  skills,  knowledge  of  strategic 
planning,  project  management  techniques,  and 
impact  assessment.  Experience  In  advocacy 
highly  desirable. 

PlessB  quota  ref:  0S/PQA/5A/GW- 


Both  posts  also  require  a mature  understanding  of  development  and  gender  Issues,  a 
commitment  to  promoting  the  full  and  equBl  participation  of  women  In  ell  aspects  of 
Oxfam's  work,  and  the  ability  to  work  as  a member  of  a team  In  a multicultural  context. 
Ability  to  travel  Internationally. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form  please  send  a large  a.a.e.  quoting  the 
appropriate  reference  to;  International  Human  Resources,  Oxfam,  274  Banbury  Road, 
Oxford  0X2  7DZ.  Closing  date:  21  February  1997.  Interview  dates:  6/7  March  1997. 


founded  m 194  J.  CMam  works  wllh  people  regardless  of 
race  or  rtjiigjori  in  Itteli  struggle  against  poverty, 
(hidm  UK  and  Ireland  Is  a member  ol  (Mom  international 
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Wo/Wng  tor  a FaJ rar  World 


Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 


UNIVERSITY 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Botswana 

West  Indies  (Jamaica) 

West  Indies  (Jamaica) 

West  Indies  (Trinidad) 

HONG  KONG 
Chinese  Univ.  Hong  Kong 
Hong  Kong  Baptist  Univ. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Auckland 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

PACIFIC 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 
PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 
PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 
South  Pacific  (Fifi) 

Souih  Pacific  (Fiji) 

South  Pacific  (Fiji) 

South  Pacific  (Fi|i) 

Souih  Pacific  (Fiji) 

South  Pacific  (Fiji) 

South  Pacific  (Fiji) 

South  Pacific  (Fiji) 


POST 


AP  Adult  Education 
P History 
P Economics 
UAL  Pharmacology 

L Microbiology 
P/AP/ASP  Management 


SL  Japanese 
L Education 
SUL  Economics 

L Chemical  & Process  Engineering 
L Mathematics 


AP  Surveying  & Land  Studies 
L Geographic  Information  System s/DIgital  Cartography 
L Land  Managemenl/Vaiualion 
L Geography 
L Electronic  Technology 
L Biology 
L Chemistry 
L Earth  Science 
L Physics 

Student  Counsellor 
Personnel  Manager 


REF.  NO. 


W45536 
W4  5 522 
W45527 
W45525 


W45S26 

W45523 


W45524 

W45528 

W45529 

W45530 

W45531 


W45S32 
W45533 
W45534 
W45514 
W45515 
W45516 
W4551 7 
W4551B 
W45519 
W45520 
W45521 


If  ' •,  Abbreviations:  P - Professor  AP  - Associate  Professor;  ASP  - Assistant  Professor, 

SL  - Sector  Lecturer;  L • Lecturer  AL  • Assistant  Lecturer 

I ■ 

■ 

' For  further  details  of  any  of  Iho  above  still  vacancies  please  contact  (fra  Appointments 
' . Department,  ACU.  36  Gorton  Square,  London  WC1H0PF,  UK  {Internal,  tel.  +44 171 
H v " Bid  3024 124  hour  answarphona j;  fax  +44 171 813  3666;  e-mail:  appli9acu.ac.uk), 
a 1 - V ivj  quoting  reference  number  of  po*  1(b).  Details  will  ba  sent  by  almwfl/tlrst  class  post. 

- ‘ ,■  ■*";  ;}  A sample  copy  of  iha  publication  Appointments  In  Commonwealth  Universities, 

Including  nibscripltort  details,  la  available  from  the  same  source. 

Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


A C l 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  UNIVERSITY 
INTERNATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ACADEMY 

Ob,  (UNU/ILA) 

AMMAN, JORDAN 

LEARN  ABOUT  LEADERSHIP  DIRECTLY 
FROM  THE  LEADERS 

The  United  Nations  University  International  Leadership  Academy  (UNU/ILA)  was  established  In  1995  In 
Amman,  Jordan  as  a global  Institution  devoted  to  leadership  In  Its  multifaceted  dimensions.  It  was 
officially  launched  by  former  UN  Secretary-General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  and  HM  Queen  Noor  of  ; 
Jordan  at  the  UN  on  the  occasion  of  Its  50th  anniversary,  it  is  based  on  the  philosophical  conception  of 
leadership  as  a -complex  multidiemslonal  activity.  Its  Innovative  pedagogical  approach  relies  on 
interactive  learning  about  leadership  directly  from  the  leaders. 

The  UNU/ILA  1897  Leadership  Programme  which  is  scheduled  to  take  place  In  Amman,  Jordan  starting 
on  1 June  will  consist  or  three  weeks  of  seminars  to  be  conducted  In  English  and  two  weeks  of  study 
tours  primarily  within  the  Middle  East  region.  The  seminars  will  consist  of: 

(1)  The  United  Nations  and  Global  Leadership  Forum; 

(2)  South-South  Leadership  Forum; 

(3)  Leadership  Skills  Forum; 

(4)  Leadership;  Peace  and  Security  Forum;  and 

(5)  the  international  Leadership  Fonm 

The  following  distinguished  leaders  have  agreed  to  participate  as  resource  persons  in  the  seminars: 

Ms.  Shelia  Copps,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Canada;  Mr  Jacques  Baudot  of  the  Danish  Ministry  of 
Social  Development;  Mr  Shimon  Peres,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Israel:  Ambassador  Hisashi  Owada  ol 
Japan;  Mr  Jan  Egeland,  State  Secretary  of  Norway;  Lord  Ian  Gilmore,  former  UK  Minister  of  Defense; 
Lord  Frank  Judd,  former  UK  Minister  of  Overseas  Development;  Sir  David  Steel;  US  Congressmen  Paul 
Findley  and  Paul  McCloskey;  Dr.  Nafls  Sadlk,  Executive  Director  of  UNFPA;  Mr.  Nitin  Desai.  UN  Under- 
secretary-General for  UNCED;  and  Mr  Alvaro  da  Soto,  Assistant  Secretary-General  lor  Political  Affairs 

HM  King  Hussein  of  Jordon  has  graciously  consented  to  speak  at  the  closing  ceremony  of  the 
programme 

The  subsidized  cost  of  the  entire  programme  will  be  US$2,900  for  participants  from  developing 
countries  and  US$3,900  for  those  from  industrialized  countries  for  covering  living  expense  in  Amman 
and  for  defraying  the  cost  of  at  least  one  week  of  study  tours. 

The  UNU/ILA  invited  interested  Individuals,  aged  25  to  45  with  university  education  and  who  are  already 
In,  or  likely  to  be  in  leadership  positions  in  diplomacy  or  other  government  services,  academia,  cultural 
and  economic  spheres,  and  non-governmental  organizations  to  apply  for  admission  io  the  programme 
by  sending  their  curriculum  vitae  to: 

Director,  UNU/ILA 

c/o  University  of  Jordan,  Amman,  Jordan 
Fax:  962*6-837-068 

Applications  and  Cl Is  must  reach  us  by  March  15, 1997  at  the  latest 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE  STUDIES 

Postgraduate  Studies  in  Peace  and  International  Politics. 

The  Department  of  Peace  Studies  Ig  one  of  the  leading  research  departments  In  Its 
Held,  with  a large  and  vibrant  postgraduate  body.  It  has  ESRC  recognition  for  both 
doctoral  and  taught  postgraduate  courses. 

M. PHIL/PH. D 

More  than  40  students  are  presently  registered.  Current  research  Is  focused  on: 
International  Politics  and  Security  Studies;  Development  and  Peace;  Regions  In 
Conflict  (especially  lormer  Yugoslavia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  Latin  America); 
Conflict  Resolution;  Politics  and  Society;  international  Politics  and  the  Environment. 
A number  of  departmental  studentships  and  bursaries  are  available,  including  the 
Marie  Steele  Studentship  In  Peace  Research  to  commence  In  April  1997.  ORS 
studentships  may  be  available  to  oversees  students.  Applicants  will  normally  have 
achieved  a First  at  UG  level  and/or  Masters  qualification. 

MA  Courses 

The  Department  also  offers  three  MA  taught  courses  In  Peace  Studios; 
International  Politics  and  Security  Studies  and  Conflict  Resolution.  Currently 
42  students  are  enrolled.  Applicants  will  normally  have  a good  first  degree  or 
equivalent.  A number  of  bursaries  for  home  and  overseas  students  are  available. 

Further  Information  and  application  forms  can  be  obtained  from  Hazel  Swalne, 
Postgraduate  Secretary,  Department  of  Peace  Studies,  University  of  Bradford, 
Bradford.  West  Yorkshire,  BD7  1DP.  Tel:  +44  (0)1274  384171, 
fax:  +44  (0)1274  385240.  E-mail;  H.C.Swaine1©bradford.ac.uk 

Applicants  for  ESRC,  ORS  or  Marie  SteelB  Studentship  should  submit  completed 
application  forms  by  25th  February  1897. 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
BRADFORD 
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APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES  25 


University 
Of  Dundee 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


CHAIR  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Applications  are  invited  lor  the  established  Chair  In 
Civil  Engineering  from  specialists  in  Geotechnical 
Engineering/Soil  Mechanics  wishing  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  Department's 
aspirations  In  research,  teaching  and  service  to  the 
engineering  profession.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  an  established  record  of  achievement  in  research 
and  the  potential  to  develop  a research  group  of 
International  standing.  The  Department  has  recently 
secured  a Grade  5 award  in  the  most  recent  Research 
Assessment  Exercise  and  is  anxious  to  build  further  on 
Its  established  research  strength.  The  successful 
candidate  will  play  an  influential  role  In  tha  filling  of  a 
vacant  Lectureship  and  will  benefit  from  the  provision 
of  appropriate  Departmental  resources  to  develop 
quickly  a strong  research  presence. 

Informal  enquiries  may  be  made  by  email  to  the 
Head  of  Department.  Professor  P A Davies  FRSE  on 
p.a.davies@dundae.ac.uk . 

Applications  by  CV  & covering  letter  (12  copies), 
complete  with  the  names  and  addressee  of  3 
referees,  should  be  sent  to  Personnel  Services, 
University  of  Dundee,  Dundee,  DD1  4HN,  Tel 
(01382)  344015.  Further  Particulars  are  available 
for  this  post  Please  quote  reference  EST/22/87/GW. 
Closing  date:  14  February  1997. 

The  University  Is  an  equal  opportunities  employer 


Temporary 
Lecturer/ 
Senior 
Lecturer  in 
Linguistics 

School  ol  languages 
and  Area  Studies 
Salary: 

C13.S3 A - £26.931 

Reference: 

AHSS1  (GW) 

Closing  dale: 

7tfi  February  1097 


The  appointment  will  cornmnnco  on  i September  1997 
and  will  run  for  IB  months  m the  lir&t  instance  wflh  the 
possibffaty  of  extension  Ibereetier.  Interviews  wll  bo 
hold  on  Friday  7 March  1997. 

The  person  appointed  wfl  be  expected  lo  leech 
linguistics  and  English  language  at  all  levels,  to 
contribute  10  ihe  development  and  leaching  of  tho 
School's  postgraduate  masters  programmes  In  Appled 
Linguistics,  TEFL  and  Translation  and  to  undertake 
administrative  and  pastoral  duties  as  required.  An 
expertise  In  another  European  language  in  addition  lo 
English  is  an  essenhal  requirement  for  Ihe  posi 
Applicants  should  have  a first  degree  or  equivalent  in 
English  and/or  a foreign  language  (French.  Germen, 
Italian  or  Spanish)  and  must  also  possess  a higher 
degree  In  applied  linguistics,  preferably  at  doctoral 
level  Specialist  expertise  and  experience  In  the 
teaching  of  translation  theory  will  be  aconslderablB 
advantage,  as  mil  experience  of  supervising  doctoral 
candidates.  A deer  commitment  to  scholarly  research 
and  publication  will  be  expected. 

Further  particulars  ere  available  from: 

The  Pemonnsi  Office, 

University  House. 

Whislon  Churchill  Avenue. 

Portsmouth  P01 2UP. 

Telephone  (QlTOfi)  643421 
(24  hour  answerphone). 


0 ^^nlverilt 


University  ot 

Portsmouth 


Apwij  tor  aquml  oppwt  unNm 


SENIOR  TRADE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  WORKERS 

In  order  to  expand  our  work.  Twin  is  seeking  additional  staff  ind 
consultants  to  work  on  its  trade  programmes.  Twin  is  a trade  development 
organisation  baaed  in  London.  TWIn  works  with  organisations  of  farmers 
and  artisans  in  developing  countries.  It  helps  strengthen  their  capacity  to 
export  and  market  their  products.  Twink  staff  provide  advice  cm  planning, 
market  research,  product  development,  trade  development  (both  local  and 
export)  and  organisational  development.  TwinB  a UK  registered  chanty, 
undertakes  the  development  side  or  the  work.  TVin  Trading  Ltd.,  a trading 
company  undertakes  the  commercial  side. 

Twin  is  seeking  Senior  Trade  and  Development  Workers,  foil  or  part-time, 
who  have: 

- a track  record  of  achievement  in  business  or  development 

- have  at  least  ten  years  experience  in  positions  or  responsibility  as  project 
leaders,  marketing  managers,  product  development  and  production 
management,  business  managers,  or  management  consultants 

- international  work  experience 

- knowledge  of  business,  trade  and  development  issues 

- a second  language  and  niasler  degree  or  equivalent  are  desirable 

- experience  in  Africa  or  Latin  America  is  desirable 

■ commitment  lo  economic  justice  and  social  development 

Interested  persons  should  send  their  resume  and  a 

covering  letter  in  confidence  slating  in  which  Ejj  || 

areas  they  would  contribute  to  TVin^i  work:  mmtSBM  I 


Trade  Development  Recruitment 
Twin 

5-1 1 Worship  Street 
London.  UK 
EC2A  2BH 


A 

°tp 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN 

Set  within  easy  reach  of  some  of  Britain’s  most 
attractive  sea  coast,  mountains  agricultural  country, 
the  University  is  at  hub  of  a busy  commercial  centre 
which  benefits  from  excellent  air,  rail  and  road  links. 

Lecturer  in  Film  Studies 

£15,154  - £26,430  per  annum 

Applications  are  sought  from  active  researchers  in  Film 
Studies,  with  some  teaching  experience  in  the  subject,  to 
contribute  to  the  interdisciplinary  Film  Studies  programme. 
Applicants  with  expertise  in  any  area  of  Film  Studies  would 
be  welcomed  but  preference  may  be  given  to  specialists  in 
American  Cinema  who  also  have  knowledge  of  Film  and 
Feminist  Theory  or  Film  and  Post-Colonialism.  Applicants 
should  already  hold  a PhD  in  Film  Studies  or  a relevant 
discipline  or  be  close  to  submission.  The  five  year 
appointment,  which  will  be  located  in  the  Department  of 
English,  will  commence  on  1 September  1997.  Informal 
enquiries  may  be  directed  to  Professor  George  Watson,  Head 
of  Department,  telephone  (01224)  272(>4f>/272(>25,  email 
g. watsonttriaberdecn.ac.uk.  Reference  No:  FliN  U32A. 
Closing  date:  I Ith  February  1997. 


Application  forms  and  further  particulars  arc 
available  from  Pcrsunuel  Services,  University 
of  Aberdeen,  Regent  Walk,  Aberdeen, 
AB24  JFX,  telephone  (01224)  272727. 
quoting  appropriate  reference  number.  A 
24-hour  answering  service  is  in  operation. 


.f ' 


An  Equal  Opportunities  Employer 


+4*** 


Health  Unlimited 


Health  Unlimited  is  a registered  chanty  working  in  less  developed 
countries  to  improve  the  health  of  communities  affected  by 
conflici. 

NAMIBIA:  Project  Manager 

Based  in  Qobabis,  managing  two  existing  projects  and  developing 
work  in  PHC  with  marginalised  communities.  Responsibilities: 
project  implementation,  staff  supervision,  budgeting,  accounting, 
reporting,  donor  liaison,  performance  appraisal,  administration  and 
logistics.  Essential  requirements:  good  written  and  spoken 
English,  relevant  qualifications,  experience  of  PHC  work  in  a less 
developed  country,  management/supervisory  experience,  driving 
licence,  diplomacy/interpersonal  skills.  Salary  £12,000  pa,  min. 
one  year  contract. 

KENYA:  Project  Development  Officer 
Based  in  Wajir,  Kenya  working  with  a local  NGO  and  community 
groups  to  develop  a project  for  community  based  PHC. 
Responsibilities:  researching,  negotiating,  representing,  collating 
information,  writing  proposals/budgets,  networking  and  donor 
liaison.  Essential  requirements:  good  written  and  spoken  English, 
a relevant  qualification,  experience  of  PHC  work  in  a less 
developed  country,  diplomacy/interpersonal  skills,  previous 
experience  of  assessment  work  in  a developing  country.  Salary 
£10,000  pa,  min.  6 month  contract. 

Terms  & Conditions:  relevant  training  offered;  flights,  medical 
insurance  and  living  expenses  are  met  by  Health  Unlimited.  Both 
posts  are  unaccompanied.  Closing  date:  10  February  1997. 

Contact  Lucy  M«Jd,  Health  Unlimited,  Prince  Consort  House, 
27-29  Albert  Embankment,  London  SE1 7TS,  UK. 

Tel:  +44  (0)171  S82  5999  Fax:  +44  (0)171  582  5900 
E-Mail:  ael61@dial.plpex.com 

SULTANATE  OF  OMAN 

ARABIAN  (WHITE)ORYX  REINTRODUCTION 

PROJECT 


This  post  will  be  available  in  March,  1997.  Main  rcquirements:- 
Expcrience  of  stalTand  camp  management  in  wildlife  projects, 
experience  of  and  willingness  la  live  remote  desert  conditions, 
biological  degree  nn  advantage.  Duties  include  overall 
organisation  and  administration  of  the  Project  and  assisting  the 
Project  Biologist  in  his  work  to  implement  the  programme  of 
scientific  research  and  monitoring  of  the  oryx.pnd  other 
wildlife.  Post  is  suitable  only  for  a single  male.  Valid  driving 
licence  and  computer  literacy  essential.  Arabic  a very  great 
advantage,  but  not  essential  if.  candidate  willing  to  learn.  For 
further  details  contact:  The  Adviser  for  Conservation  of  the 
Environment,  Diwan  of  Royal  Court,  PO  Box  246,  Muscat  1 1 3, 
Sultanate  of  Oman.  (Fax  No.  00  968  740550). 


UNITED  NATIONS  VOLUNTEERS 
NEEDED  IN  KYRGYZSTAN 

To  support  poverty  alleviation  in  Kyrgyzstan,  the  United  Nations 
Volunteers  Programme  is  seeking  Specialists  in  NGO 
Management. 

KEY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

• Developing  the  capacity  of  local  NGOs  to  support  small 
enterprise  development 

• Building  organisational  capacity  through  management 
training 

REQUIREMENTS; 

Applicants  should  meet  one  or  both  of  the  following  requirements'. 

• Two  years  experience  in  NGO  management.  Preferably 
experience  in  organisational  analysis  and  strategic  planning 
within  a development  context  as  well  as  experience  in 
training  under  different  cultural  environments. 

• l-'ive  years  experience  in  business  management  and/or  small 
enterprise  development.  Know  ledge  of  basic  marketing, 
bookkeeping  mid  credit  management.  Experience  in  working 
with  rural,  Ciumeen-likc  credit  schemes  an  asset. 

Applicants  should  also  he  tlucnl  in  l-nglish  and  have  3 working 
know  ledge  of  Russian  nr  Kyrgyz 

CONDITIONS  OF  SERVICE: 

24-inomh  assignment.  Monthly  Living  Allowance  (ML A) 
equivalent  to  SK77  for  single  person  and  S US  1.3 1 8 with  direct 
dependents:  scltling-m  grant  (.MLA  x 2):  life,  health  and 
permanent  disability  insurance:  return  airfare,  resettlement 
allowance  of  SUS  inn  per  month  of  service;  housing. 

f’/iWi-  iv/Jr  in  writing.  cMr/iMf'iig  il  CY  MiirkcJ  "KYR  VJ// J2  ",  jo. 

Anne-Marie  Heknert 
Resources  (Troup 
United  Nations  Volunicers 
Postfk-h  26111  1 1 
D-53I53UONN 
Germany 

Fax.  HI  5-20(11 

I Closing  dale*.  28  February  1997. 


The  Department  of  International  PcI/f/esUiiwotdMtof  lakind 
in  ihe  world  and  one  of  the  Migrei  In  Evrvpe  It  Jj  one  ol  the  leading  nwirch 
departments  in  its  field  is  reflected  by  dw  award  □(  a 5A  In  the  1996  Rewerch 
Aesetsaient  Exercise.  One  ol  the  key  consequences  of  (his  resends  reputation  is  in 
expending  and  vibnnt  pcwgndueM  community.  For  this  rcuan  the  Department  Is 
continuing  the  expansion  of  Its  postgraduate  programmes;  tail  year  we  invested 
£120X00 In  postgraduate  support  In  addition  to  this  financial  support,  the  Department 
also  offers  considerable  research  back-up,  Indudlng  office  q>  ice,  networked  computer 
stations  and  access  toe  conference  fund.  Library  facilities  ire  unrivalled  In  the  UK. 

Reiertrdi.'TIv  Department  has  'mode  A'alatus  horn  lire  ESRC  fortts  PhD  programme 
and  Iasi  year  received  5 out  of  the  42  ESRC  awards  for  Political  Science  and 
International  Relations.  All  research  applications  received  before  14  February  will 
also  be  considered  (or  Departmental  and  UWA  reaching  studmtihips  (5  in  total  for 
1996-97). 

Taught  Courses:  The  Department  haa  four  Masters  programmes  IWo  of  mir 
establlihrd  programmes,  MScEcon  In  Stntegk  Studies  and  MScEcon  In  Interna  bonal 
Politics,  have  recently  reotind  ESXC  recognition  for  both  Spedsllat  and  Research 
Raining  degrees.  As  a result,  Ihe  Department  has  6 fully-funded  ESRC  studentship* 
avail  lUe  tor  199748.  In  addition,  we  have  a retenUy  established  MScEcon  programme 
In  biteniillonal  History  and  a new  M5cEoon  In  the  FoUUa  of  the  European  Union, 
both  hare  fully- funded  or  partially  funded  a wands  evaUible. 


The  Prlnro  of- Wnlca’a 

Institute  of  Architecture 

MA.  PHD  & PED  COURSES  IN  VISUAL  ISLAMIC 
& TRADITIONAL  ARTS 

The  VITA.  Count  offers  n unique  opportunity  lo  ttiidy  both  (he  ihewy  end 
iho  practice  of  viiua)  tetemte  and  indilional  arts  si  i higher  education  level. 
There  arc  ihrco  types  of  count*  ovailsble  si 
MA  level  lasting  2 years:  (1)  Course  (practical >, 

(2)  Project  flialf  praciical/half  theory!  wd 
(JIThekfe  Uhcory).  Sludente  ara  encouraged  lo  pursue  lhelrov*n  particular 
skills  • whether  It  be  painting,  woodcarving,  jewellery,  mined  glass,  ceramics 
etc,  ai  the  same  lime  as  attending  Ihe  clems  Fa  geometry.  cutligraphy< 

arabesque  and  others. ' 

For  further  drtM i con  tacit 

The^ VJ.T.A.  Administrator. The  Trine*  of  ^ Wales1*  Initttutc  of  Architecture, 

Unlfl  fit,  44  Gloucester  Avenue,  London  NWl  8JD. 

Telephone 0171  916  9740  Fncilmile  0111  916  9741 
R«fp»imdCliOTiytiivtait  1QOI3U 
limoivtion  through  TVaditlwi. 
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Postgraduate 

Ma  in  English  Language  Studies  and  1 

without  teaching 
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experience 
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An  African  love  affair 


Red  China  insider 


Elspeth  Huxley 


ELSPETH  HUXLEY,  who  has 
died  aged  89,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  versa- 
tile writers  of  her  generation.  Her 
powers  of  observation  and  wit  will  be 
manifest  to  readers  of  The  Flame 
Trees  Of  Thika.  Her  works  included 
biographies,  studies  of  African  coun- 
tries based  on  personal  experience, 
novels  and  crime  books,  and  journal- 
ism. She  was  a delightful  person  who 
enjoyed  life  to  the  lull,  especially  in 
relation  to  country  people  and  their 
activities  at  home  and  abroad. 

Elspeth  was  born  in  London  into 
the  privileged  circle  of  the  Grosven- 
ors,  her  grandfather  being  the 
younger  brother  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Westminster.  None  of  die  family 
wealth  came  to  her  parents,  who  con- 
stantly struggled  to  make  ends  meet 
farming  in  Kenya.  Her  father,  Jos 
Grant,  was  affectionate  but  always 
immersed  in  risky  enterprises.  Her 
mother,  Nellie,  whose  correspon- 
dence with  Eispetii  was  published  in 
1980,  was  a highly  intelligent,  amus- 
ing woman  who  could  have  had  a 
successful  academic  career,  had  it 
been  thought  appropriate  then.  She 
was  a major  influence  on  her  daugh- 
ter, as  shown  by  the  number  of 
books  Elspeth  dedicated  tc>  tier. 

Elspeth’s  childhood  was  spent 
mostly  with  the  Africans  who 
worked  on  the  Grants'  two  farms  at 
Thika  and,  later,  Njuro.  This  wns  the 
origin  oflier  great  love  of  African  life, 
including  animals  of  which,  ns  a 
child,  she  kept  a variety  — domesti- 
cated and  wild  — including  a chee- 
tah raised  from  a kitten.  She  became 
an  excellent  horsewoman  and  shot, 
i although  her  enthusiasm  for  stiuol- 
I ing  wild  Bniinals  disappeared  as  their 
! numbers  dwindled.  Her  education  at 


home  was  patchy,  due  to  her  mother 
having  to  work  most  of  the  time  on 
the  farm  and  garden.  But  this  did  not 
stop  her  earning  money  by  writing 
anonymous  articles  on  Kenyan  polo 
and  hunting  from  the  age  of  14:  by 
the  time  she  was  17,  she  had  had  65 
articles  published  in  Kenyan  newspa- 
pers and  three  in  the  Field,  some  il- 
lustrated with  her  own  photographs. 

She  was  finally  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment European  School  in  Nairobi, 
where,  at  16,  she  won  the  Royal  Colo- 
nial Institute  annual  Empire  Essay 
prize  in  1924.  In  1925  she  went  to 
Reading  University,  and,  later,  Cor- 
nell in  the  US,  obtaining  a diploma  in 
agriculture,  which  remained  a con- 
suming interest. 

In  1929  she  became  assistant 
press  officer  at  the  Empire  Market- 
ing Board,  where  she  developed  her 
journalistic  skills  by  writing  more 
than  135  articles  on  scientific  re- 
search and  its  application  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  Empire. 
Here  she  met  her  future  husband, 
Gorvas  Huxley,  then  secretary  oftiic 
Board.  Their  only  child,  Charles,  was 
born  in  1944.  By  the  second  world 
war,  Elsixdh  had  started  her  broad- 
casting career  in  earnest,  iter  first 
venture  into  radio  having  been  in 
1929  for  Hie  EM  B. 

Elspeth  wrote  four  autobiographi- 
cal novels  — Tile  Flame  Trees  Of 
iliika  11959).  The  Mottled  Lizard 
11962),  Love  Among  The  Daughters 
(1968)  and  Out  In  The  Midday  Sim 
(1985).  ail  of  which  are  still  in  print. 

in  I960  site  was  appointed  as  the 
only  woman  on  the  Monckton  Com- 
mission, set  up  to  study  the  viability 
of  the  then  Central  African  Feder- 
ation (Snu tiier u Rhodesia.  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland).  ’{lie  con- 
clusion wns  that  "partnership  was  a 
sham".  Her  ironic  views  on  this  were 
included  in  The  Merry  Hippo  (19631. 


Helen  Foster  Snow 


THE  WORK  of  Helen  Foster 
Snow,  who  has  died  aged  89, 
was  for  less  well  known  than 
that  of  her  husband,  Edgar  Snow,  Yet 
she  spent  twice  as  long  with  Mao  Ze- 
dong during  the  Chinese  revolution 
as  he,  and  her  journey  into  north- 
west China  to  find  the  Red  Army  was 
twice  as  dangerous.  Her  book  Inside 
Red  China  was  oven  more  a mine  of 
information  about  the  unknown  Chi- 
nese communists  than  his.  And  it 
was  she  who  persuaded  Edgar  to  in- 
clude nlrnost  the  full  text  of  Mao  Ze- 
dong's autobiography  — the  only 
version  that  Mao  consented  to  give 
during  his  lifetime  — in  his  Red  Star 
Over  Chinn,  for  tirnt,  history  owes 
her  a great  deal. 

Yet  Edgar  made  his  trip  nnd  pub- 
lished his  bonk  first,  nnd  it  became, 
and  remains,  ihc  "classic  account". 
Helen  (after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt (o  join  lUlgar  in  1036)  made 
her  visit  nnd  published  her  book, 
under  the  pseudonym  Nym  Wales,  a 
year  later.  Inside  Red  China  re- 
mains unknown  except  to  histori- 
ans. “After  Mr  Siuiw's  book",  wrote 
une  reviewer.  . . the  existence  of 
Soviet  Ciiina  is  nut  now  news." 

After  divorce  from  Edgar.  Helen 
would  refer  to  “tiu-  Snuw  marriage" 
ns  if  it  had  been  an  institution  much 
larger  titun  a rclatimiship  In-tween 
two  people.  It  was  built  larger  and, 
privately,  smaller. 

Tlu-y  divorced  in  BMP.  and  Helen 
never  remarried,  it  would  In*  too 
easy  to  present  Helen's,  life  as  over- 
shadowed by  tli at  of  ln*r  1 nisi), mil. 
Site  offers  an  almost  obsessively 
cheerful  account  of  (he  relationship 
in  her  autobiography  My  China 
Years  (198-1).  Helen  wns  as  forceful 
in  her  way  as  Edgar  in  his.  The  ten* 


Huxley . . . Kenyan  childhood 

She  visited  Africa  for  the  Inst  time 
in  1995,  and  by  then  her  writing  had 
turned  in  part  to  English  country 
life.  Brave  New  Victuals  (1960)  ex- 
pressed her  unease  about  artificial 
fanning  methods. 

Elspeilt  wns  warm-hearted  and 
good  company;  she  once  told  me  of 
her  lecture  at  the  LSE  in  1937  on  Ihc 
Influence  of  F,nviroumeni  and  Kin- 
ship on  Lnwl  Tenure  with  Sftecific 
Reference  to  the  Kikuyu,  only  to  find 
Jomo  Kenyatta  in  the  front  row  — 
“ridiculous  for  me  to  read  a paper  on 
his  innd  tenure  and  kinship!”  When  I 
asked  what  Joy  Adamson  wns  like 
she  replied,  "Mad  and  maddening". 

In  her  foreword  to  Elspeth  Hux- 
ley, A Bibliography  (1996),  she 
wrule:  'Today  journalism  commands 
n pretty  low  rating  in  public  rsiii-m, 
but  in  my  youth  it  was  a much  more 
respected  profession."  Surely  no  one 
could  more  justly  claim  In  be  n lead- 
ing member  of  an  honourable  profes- 
sion whose  life  and  writing  showed 

her  love  and  enne-rn  for  hiiumuitv 

■ 

and  for  the  nature  that  supports'll. 

Robert  Cross 

Elspeth  Joscellne  Huxlay,  writer,  bom 
July  23, 1 907 ; died  January  10, 1 997 


sion  between  them  was  rooted  in 
the  friction  between  these  two 
strong  personalities  and  in  sexual 
incompatibility  that  was  overcome 
only  for  a few  short  periods. 

The  main  problem,  writes  Edgar’s 
biographer  Robert  Farnsworth  (in 
From  Vagabond  To  Journalist),  was 
that  “[Helen]  sought  out  [Edgar]  as 
a writing  mentor  and  only  reluctantly 
accepted  marriage,  principally  as  a 
form  of  writing  partnership." 

Helen's  contribution  to  the  Chi- 
nese industrial  co-operative  move- 
ment Gung  Ho  was  as  significant  as 
her  writing.  Its  founder,  the  New 
Zealander  and  ex-Slmnghai  factory 
inspector  Rewi  Alley,  recalled  that  it 
was  Helen  Snow  who  first  insisted: 
There  must  be  a people's  move- 
ment for  production,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  that  is  to  have  the  people 
organise  and  mnnage  themselves." 

Her  account  of  (lie  movement 
Chinn  Builds  For  Democracy  (1941), 
published  in  India,  encouraged  Pan- 
dit Nehru  to  establish  thousands  of 
similnr  industrial  co-upcrntives. 

Helen  revisited  Chinn  several 
limes  after  the  Sino-US  rapproche- 
ment (nnd  Edgar's  dentil)  in  1972. 
List  year  China  named  her  a Friend- 
ship Ambassador,  citing  her  visit  to 
Yuiutn  six  decades  ago,  and  her 
work  for  the  Gung  Hn  co-operatives. 

In  her  null  (biography.  Helen  Snow 
said  she  s»o<»d  fur  human  iu.'hicve- 
iiient,  space  exploration,  invention, 
originality,  healthy  organic  living  and 
maximum  di-velnpiuent  of  llir  indi- 
vidual. Hut.  she  added.  "I  ike  the  uld 
Chinese.  I worship  my  ancestors, 
wear  baggy  pants,  olid  think  it-a  " 

John  Qlttlnga 

Helen  Foster  Snow,  writer,  born 
September  21.1 907;  died  January 
11. 1997 
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Hiring  a car  In  I 

(he  UK  this 

OUR  PRICES  WILL 
NOT  BE  BEATEN 

Unlimited  mileage  meet  A 
greet  at  Mancheater/London 

£99 

New  Cars  fully  Inclusive 

TEL  +44  1403  880046 

HOTELS  & APARTMENTS 


Tfiictrjn  rho  Autumn  an-J  Wirior  period 
c-vr  hi f>  a Flat  OrvvjHtnio  for  C9 1 .00 
per  inciudny  VAT.  COW.  irfmlied 
M l«ge  end  full  RAC'AA  member 5h*p. 

A 'Meet  ai>J  Gie«r  eerv:e  is  afco  avaJiab'e 
at  Gatwsck  and  Hoaihiow  airports 
Flu*  gel  3 toy*  fr*e  exemnodaban  at 
one  of  250  hoi  eta  ibrougMul  (ha  UK  (sub- 
ject to  condtton^ 

wieav  DAILY  7* 
FIAT  aM0UEC8NT0  91.00  13  00 

FORDRESTA  112.00  1600 

N63ANM£AA  11900  17.00 

FORD  ESCORT  13300  19.00 

FORDMONDEQ  147.00  21.00 

LONDON-HEATHROW-OATW1CK 
TED-00  44  1342  833336 
FAXi-00  44  1342  032211 

DRIVERS  II  LIST  08  OVER  21  YlAAS  OLD 

HOTELS  & APARTMENTS 

LONDON  TOURIST  FLATS 
(Wimbledon)  • 

5 mins,  station,  self-contained,  lull/ 
equipped.  £130  £320/v/eekk 
depending  on  s \ze  and  sen  son. 

2 weeks  minimum. 

17  Bt  May1!  Road,  London  SW107BZ 

Ttt  444  HI  947  MW  Hu  M4 1BI «4B  87M 

also 

MUOBVaDB  HOLIDAY  HOMES  (WIRRAL) 
IB  mlno.  Liverpool  or  Cheater 
(Stare  whloh  broohure  raqulmd) 


. ROVER  METRO  P an  P FORD,  ROVER 

A FORD  FIESTA  E BO  r peuQEOT  1.8  ESTATE 

n FORD  ESCORT  1.4  P < flu  ft  FORD  MONDBO  1. 8/2.0  LX  f<Hn 

B ROVER  214  E1°5  0 PEUGEOT  408  1.9  OR  E1H° 

D ROVER  418  4 218  £130  h rover  820  au  £170 


FORD  MONDJO  1.8 
PEUQEOT  406 


£130  K ROVER  820  au 


£170 

£310 


PRICES  PER  WEEK 

FROM  (Mumcnr  ft  VAT) 

m LOW,  LOW  PRICES  M GREAT  SERVICE  FROM  A WORLDWIDE 
COMPANY  m FULLY  INCLUSIVE  RATES  M WIDE  RANGE  OF 
VEHICLES  M OVER  60  LOCATIONS  NATIONWIDE 
m CALL  WRITE  OR  FAX  TO  OUR  CENTRAL  RESERVATIONS 


WIEXLY  RATI  IRCLUDU  PALY  COJflPHBWftin  DttUftAHO*  AND  UMJMfTID  MAURI.  OOW 
0FI10IUL  DttCOUHTR  F0R  L0NQ  TUML  GW  KATV  AND  BOOSTERS  AVALABUL  FM1  OCUVfiVY 
TO  LOfMH  AffiPOKTfl  DM  HMR  OVER  ONE  WEEK.  RAJ.  RAO  COVER,  AU  RATER  Wit  VAT. 
OREDfT  CARD  ACCEPTED, 


01494  442  110  01494  474  732 

nunr CAR HBfTAL TW  0L0 OOURlHOUtt HJQMMMEU ROAD MQH  MTDOUK  WCttLHFllflDT 


r Car  Rental  £89.00 


per  week 

& FREE  HOTEL  ACCOMODATION 


This  Winter  you  can  rent  a car  for 
£89.00  whicn  is  the  lowest  price 
anywhere  in  the  UK.  Added  to 
this  we  are  throwing  in  three 
days  accommodation  for  four 
people  absolutely  free. 


Contact  u <j  for  n quotations 


Tel:  ( » 44)  1908  631  144 
Pox:  (+44)  1900  375  098 


C Aiiuliiium  a 


f • M i , \ • I ' m ■ , i • i v'. ' I ' i r i i f r r : . u I- 


miic  ti  biinl  on  like  Air  like. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE  ON  SELECTED  MODELS 
DURING  FEBRUARY  & MARCH' 
AIRPORT  TERMINAL  MEET  4 GREET  SERVICE 
PLEASE  WRITE  PHONE  OR  FAX  FOR  DETAILS 

FORD  FIESTA  1.25  dhlfl 

Only  £250.00  for  2 weeks 

Fully  Inohislve  of  comprehensive  Insurance 
CDW,  deUvsry/coHeollan  to  HeelhroWi  QalwIcK  o 
Central  Loruloni  unltmlled  mRoage  and  VAT« 


Mils IS 


O u LONDON  u 

BoH- contained.  tuRy  serviced  epartmenls  m Ktnsinaion  - close  to  park,  anopBi  bmei 
nud  Bubwoya.  Colour  TV.  lelephono.  equippod  kl tenon,  Genii al  heating.  Modem  com- 
lorI  ai  reasonable  rates.  Oar  Park.  Brochure  by  return  mail  Oudle  Q 
Special  Winter  rate  a November  - April  from  260  PN 

OHALFONT  (KENSINGTON)  LTD 

«•  US  KEN  8 1 NOTON  OH  UR  0 H STREET,  LONDON  WB  4DP  ENGLAND 


W 202  KENSINGTON  OHUROH  STREET,  LONDON  WB  4DP  ENGLAND 
Teh  (0)  171  220  6371 1 220  SOW  Faxi  CQ1 171  727  7030 
Telexi  W2433  (raf  /B3B64) 


oX  martins 

Speclajlsls  — 

1256  843035 

4441256  24448 
QbomtfiODWK'rt 


Full  range  of  ihc  Uicu  model can 
hum  £109.00  per  week.  fully  Lnrlu- 
atte,  7 Diy/24  Iluur  service  and  cut* 
lectiun  from  Airport  Ten  ntiiil. 
Tel/Fax  4U  161  499  1643 
'Alrpon  Car  Knul 

85,  Qurauwiy,  HriU  Orvetw  Obudle, 
Cheshire,  SKB  3HG 


MARTINS 

— StXjfl w*—  5pcclall5ls 

Personal  jtirtf  A greet  service  at 
. Iltoukmy  & CtTtr\ick  Airports 

1256843035 
Quote  itf:GDVK% 


NBVCA  HIRE  A CAR  UNTIL 
YOU  HAVE  CHECKED 
K end aLus  Prices 

200  FR in  Cora.  Vans.  EalaUnr 
7. 12  & 16 -Scalers  lor  Hire. 
AlipwtOcdlaollon.  . 
KENDALL  CARS 
34  AMwohctRl,  GuWbtd  GU2  OAF 
Tel:  «44  1483  574434 
Fax:  *44  1483  347B1 
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A modest  patch  of  paradise . . . Mnrk  and  Diane  Thatcher  and  their  home  In  Conatantia 

You  can  measure  the  pleasure  of  South  Africa  for  Brits  by  their  tans,  their 
bank  balances  and  their  swimming  pools.  Ruaridh  Nicoll  reports  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  attitudes  that  simply  poured  another  gin  when  apartheid  died 

Great  escape  to  the  Cape 

PERCHED  up  high  on  the  I side  looking  over  the  Atlantic  side  of  I Newcomers  keep  arrh 
edge  of  Table  Mountain,  1 the  Cape  Peninsula,  isolated  from  1 lug.  Golding  hinted  the 
John  Aspinall  leans  back.  1 his  native  countrymen,  and  not  in,  she  had  just  escorte 


PERCHED  up  high  on  the  I 
edge  of  Table  Mountain,  j 
John  Aspinall  leans  back, 
relaxed  under  the  eaves  of  his  beau- 
tiful Dutch-gabled,  Delhi-influenced 
house.  Above  him  the  wind  is 
changing,  with  warm  air  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  buffeting  the  moun- 
tain, condensing  and  sending  dark 
streamers  across  the  blue  sky. 

‘The  English  abroad?"  Aspinall 
says,  thinking  deeply.  “Well,  they 
are  the  English  abroad”  The  soa 
owner  and  casino  chief  seems  to 
think  nothing  else  need  be  said  and 
wanders  off  to  take  a telephone  call 

I A black  maid  brings  tea. 

"Cape  Town  Is  very  interesting 
because  everybody  lives  in  ghettos, 
voluntarily  of  course,”  Aspinall  says 
when  he  returns.  "You've  got  Con- 
stants Kenilworth,  Wynberg  which 
are  all  English,  90  per  cent  or  more. 
He  looks  down  at  the  silver  teapot 
and  the  fine  china  cups.  "Fm  very 
English.  I have  lea  like  this,  it's  a 
very  English  habit." 

Why  then  does  he  live  on  this  hill- 


side looking  over  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Cape  Peninsula,  isolated  from 
ins  native  countrymen,  and  not  in, 
say,  Constant!  a?  "1  could  never  live 
in  a row  of  villas,"  he  says  sounding 
appalled.  Tin  a tribal  chief." 

Constantia  sits  across  the  moun- 
tain. Here  the  English  are  building 
High  Worzel-on-the-Wold  or  some 
such  place  on  South  Africa's  green 
and  pleasant  land.  They  are  arriving 
in  their  thousands,  among  them 
Mark  and  Diane  Thatcher,  Earl 
Charles  and  Lady  Victoria  Spencer 
(estranged),  the  Aspinalls  (holidays 
only),  and  Richard  Branson,  who 
spent  Christmas  here. 

Beyond  these  big  names  Is  a 
great  sea  of  Englishness,  rising  by 
class  from  the  solidly  middle-class 
neighbourhoods  of  Deep  River, 
through  Lower  Constantia  and  up  to 
where  the  aristocracy  lap  Table 
Mountain's  upper  reaches.  ”1)118  is 
the  start  of  a British  influx,"  says 
Pam  Golding,  the  estate  agent  who 
sold  the  Spencers  and  the  Thatch- 
ers their  homes. 


;•  ^ r-'-y 


Happy  without  the  grey  skies  of  England  . . « Gina  and  Mark 
Clifford-Homes  photograph  : sean  smith 


Newcomers  keep  arriv- 
ing. Golding  hinted  that 
she  had  just  escorted 
another  world-famous 
British  couple  around  her 
properties,  while  the 
South  African  Sunday 

Times  claimed  last  weekend  that 
tlie  Cape  is  the  new  Aspen. 

Questions  spring  up.  What  are 
they  doing  here?  What  do  they 
want?  Could  it  be  possible  that  they 
see  a bright  future  in  Nelson  Man- 
dela’s new  South  Africa? 

Ever  since  the  English  took  over 
the  Cape  in  1806,  there  has  been  a 
strong  British  influence  around 

Table  Mountain.  During  apartheid's 
35-year  reign,  ending  in  the  1995 
elections,  there  was  a steady  flow  of 
English  immigrants  who  saw  oppor- 
tunities  in  a country  where  being 
white  and  English-speaking  pretty 
well  guaranteed  a living.  Since  Man- 
dela's release  in  1990  there  has 

been  a fresh  influx,  growing 

stronger  by  the  year. 

The  British  High  Commission 
has  no  real  idea  of  how  many 
Britons  there  are  but  they  estimate 
it  is  750,000  across  the  country,  cen- 
tred in  Cape  Town  and  Durban,  with 
a smaller  grouping  of  professional 
types  in  Johannesburg,  in  the  Cape, 
which  has  become  a haven  of  Brit- 
irash,  they  live  on  private  incomes 
that  benefit  enormously  from  the 
8-1  exchange  rate. 

The  Brit  & Boer  is  one  of  the  cen- 
tres of  Constantia  life.  On  Fridays 
the  English  pile  into  the  wood- 
panelled  room  and  stand  at  the  long 
bar  drinking  the  local  Castle  lager. 
There  are  few  Boers  to  be  seen  and 
the  refined  tones  of  the  home  coun- 
ties and  occasional  glottal  stops  of 
estuary  English  fill  the  air.  The 
clientele  make  the  place  look  like  a 
waterfront  pub  in  Devon.  The  Union 
Jack  hangs  in  the  corner. 

An  Englishman  holds  forth:  "I'm 
not  a racialist,"  he  says.  “I  just  don’t 
like  the  blacks ...  or  the  Jews  come 
to  that"  His  friends  bray  with  laugh- 
ter as  the  Cape-Malay  barman  con- 
tinues to  clean  glasses. 


Passing  the  rows  of  walled 
houses  in  Constantia  I stop  and, 
feeling  a little  like  one  of  Aspinall's 
chimps,  peer  through  a set  of  thick 
steel  bars  protecting  Thatcher  Jnr’s 
property  — a low-slung  white  build- 
ing, a suitable  home  for  an  inept 
gun-runner  out  of  Texas.  A blond, 
well-armed  security  guard  looks  at 
my  card.  He  smiles  at  my  interview 
request  "Avery  long  shot,"  he  says. 

They  don't  like  reporters  here,  it 
cramps  their  style.  Earl  Spencer  re- 
cently won  a court  order  against  the 
intrepid  black  photographer,  Fanle 
Jason.  When  the  Earl  arrived  Jason 
pretended  to  be  a workman  doffing 
his  cap  and  calling  him  "boss”  while 
secretly  taking  pictures.  "How  many 
times  can  you  depress  me?”  a9ks  an 
unrepentant  Jason.  "Forty  years  of 
apartheid,  five  years  in  a state  of 
emergency  and  now  this  court  case. 
Nothing  can  depress  me.” 

While  Jason  cannot  be  depressed, 
South  African  Don  Collopy  certainly 
can  — he  claims  to  have  been  cuck- 
olded by  the  swaggering  Earl,  (tfs 
not  the  first  time  an  Englishman  has 
landed  in  such  a pickle;  Alan  Clark’s 
famous  mother  and  two-daughter 
harem  lives  in  Constantia).  In  Au- 
gust Collopy  started  a court  action 
against  Spencer  for  damages  relat- 
ing to  the  loss  of  the  'Hove,  affection, 
comfort,  society,  consortium  and 
services”  of  his  37-year-old  wife. 

Now  the  dream  that  brought 
Spencer  to  the  Cape  appears  to  have 
turned  sour.  "The  English  lifestyle 
media  myth  that  South  Africa  is 
some  form  of  Chiantishire  where 
the  locals  have  the  decency  to  speak 
pur  language  and  play  our  sport 
fails  with  stunning  ineptitude  to  cap- 
ture the  brutality  of  a crime-infested 
state,”  he  writes  in  this  month’s 
Harpers  & Queen. 

The  big  names  are  just  the  Icing 
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on  the  new  English-emigrant  cake. 

The  flavour  of  the  whole  is  made  up 
of  the  fresh  arrivals  who,  having 
landed,  claim  !u  play  no  pari  in  the 
social  shenanigans  uf  their  more 
upmarket  neighbours,  I 

Standing  in  the  garden  of  her 
inrge  house.  Gina  Ctifford-Homes 
says:  "Before  I came  out,  if  you  had 
asked  me  where  the  last  place  l 
wanted  to  be  was,  then  Siberia  and 
South  Africa  would  have  been  up 
there.” 

So  why  did  she  come?  Her 
husband  Mark,  a tall,  nerdy  and 
enthusiastic  Englander,  came  out 
on  business  in  the  early  1990s  and 
returned  with  Gina,  then  his 
fiancee,  who  says  she  has  never 
looked  back.  Mark  had  made  his 
money  as  a ‘‘greenfield"  marketer 
selling  domestic  water  filters  in 
England.  Now  he  works  with  his 
wife  as  a Herbal-Life  distributor. 
Their  house  looks  out  over  a 
famous  Cape  vineyard  and  then 
away  across  to  the  mountains.  They 
don't  miss  England  “with  its  attitude 
as  grey  as  its  sky". 

"it  was  extraordinary  living 
through  history,"  said  Mark.  “But  it 
was  also  sad.  The  things  that  people 
say,  that  the  blacks  are  stupid.  Tlie 
difference  is  education." 

The  Clifford-Homes  believe  that 

I ‘hey  are  not  the  soutpiek.  the 
drikaner  slang  that  means  salt- 
icks  — those  with  one  foot  in  Eng- 
uid  and  the  other  in  Africa.  "This  is 
/here  our  lives  are,  this  is  where 
lur  commitment  is.  You  can’l  live 
iert  and  say  'Oh  if  this  doesn't 
irurk  we’ll  move  on’."  To  this  end 
Jina  lias  a proud  boast.  "When  I 
vent  to  the  Herbal-life  extravagant 
n Las  Vegas  I took  the  South 
African  flag.” 

Of  all  the  incomers.  Aspinall  has 
irobably  involved  himself  more  in 
:he  politics  of  South  Africa  thnn  any 
ather  Brit.  He  has  been  proclaimed 
i white  Zulu  for  his  contributions  to 
Lhe  Inkatha  Freedom  Party's  politi- 
cal campaigns.  He  preaches  once  in 
a while  to  the  Zulu  gatherings  pro- 
pounding his  theories  about  tribal 
pride.  He  would  like  to  see,  he  says, 
a return  to  the  way  of  life  before  the 
white  man  came.  But  he  loves  old 
England  and  couldn’t  spend  his  life 
on  this  hill. 

But  there  are  plenty  who  would 
and  do.  Cape  Town  is  not  Johannes- 
burg, it  Is  a white  paradise  sur- 
rounded by  perceived,  if  not  real 
black  danger.  The  English  are  not 
moving  here  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  something  new  in  Africa.  They 
are  here  because  the  living  is  easy. 

The  black  population  who  work 
in  the  area  know  exactly  what  the 
English  are  doing  out  here.  Many  of 
the  people  who  fill  the  villas  of  Con- 
stantia could  not  afford  to  have  a 
house  with  tennis  courts  and  svran- 
mlng  pools  anywhere  else.  Ana 
there  are  other  advantages. 

Jackson  Cues  is  a local  black  man 
waiting  for  hi9  bus.  He  sits  on  a low 
fence  in  front  of  a cute  row  of  shop® 
that  sell  all  things  English.  He  holds 
a leather  trilby,  a nicely-carved  sticK 
and  a small  bag.  1 try  asking  a few 
questions  but  it  is  clear  his  English 
is  ropey.  Suddenly  the  old  man 
thinks  he  understands.  "Are  you 
looking  far  a boy T*  he  asks.  Surely 
would  only  talk  to  him  if  1 wanted  to 
hire  him  as  a servant? 

In  the  end  it  seems  that  the  ne 
wave  of  English  making  their  lives 
in  the  new  South  Africa  have  little.^ 
distinguish  them  from  their  preo 
cessors  in  the  old.  They,  too, 
brought  their  prejudices  with  then . 
Behind  the  fences  they  take  snotri 
sip  of  -a  nice  South  African  wh  > 
shut  their  eyes,  feel  the  sun  on  tneir 
sldn  arid  hope  that  the  white  man 
vacation  will  never  end. 
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Drowned  in  a sea  of  apathy 


A yachtsman  is  rescued;  hundreds  of  illegal  immigrants 
drown.  One  story  is  headline  news,  the  other  sinks 
almost  without  trace.  Euan  Ferguson  in  Athens  reports 


/T  1F/IS  almost  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  almost  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  Peloponnese  port  of 
Ermioni,  population  2,104,  sits  for- 
gotten at  the  remote  enst  end  of  the 
Argolid  peninsula.  Sail  round  the 
nub  and  the  next  stop  south  is  Mon- 
emvnssin,  literally  “only  entrance",  a 
behemoth  of  fortified  offshore  rock 
(inked  to  the  mainland  by  a narrow 
stone  causeway,  known  since  the 
Despotate  of  Morea  as  the  last  place 
in  the  world,  beyond  which  nothing 
existed  but  tlie  unblinking  Aegean. 

Two  days  before  1996  died,  the 
population  of  Ermioni  suddenly  in- 
creased by  182.  Villagers  flrst  saw 
them  in  the  morning,  wandering 
through  their  town,  dazed  and 
shabby  and  hungry. 

"I  thought  it  was  a tour  party  or 
something,  but  could  not  under- 
stand why  they  looked  so  bad,” 
remembered  a widow,  Iphigenia. 
"They  were  queuing  up  in  the 
supermarket,  buying  food  as  fast  as 
they  could.  I think  they  were  starv- 
ing. And  gathering  round  tlie  hap 
bour,  trying  to  find  someone  to 
speak  English.  The  next  thing  I saw 
that  day  was  the  police;  they  came 
and  rounded  them  up,  into  their 
trucks,  like  animals.  Then  they 
were  gone.” 

"They”  were  Indians,  Pakistanis 
and  Sri  Lankans  forced  to  wade 
ashore  the  preceding  night,  at  gun- 
point, from  the  ship  that  had 
brought  them  illegally  to  Europe. 
They  had  spent  the  stormy  night 
hiding  in  a warehouse  and  shelter- 
ing in  an  olive  grove;  and  when 
dawn  broke  they  ignored  the  orders 
to  wait  for  a week,  broke  cover  and 
walked  into  town.  When  the  police 
arrived  that  afternoon  from  the 
Peloponnese  tourist  centre  of  Naf- 
plion  — alerted  by  taxi  drivers,  who 
had  been  offered  "very  good 
money,  many  dollars''  by  some  of 
tlie  Immigrants  to  run  them  north 
to  Athens  — some  ran  down  the 
street 1 to  escape,  but  were  soon 
caught;  others  gave  up  immediately. 
Others  still  had  already  fled;  some 
taxi  drivers  have  nbw  admitted  they 
took  the  money  and  made  the  three- 
hour  drive  to  the  Greek  capital. 

They  asked  first  for  food,  and  sec- 
ond for  toothpaste.  And  then,  by 
and  by,  in  the  jails  at  Nafplion  and . 
Argo's,  and  during  ' that  taxi  ride 


north,  they  began  to  tell  another 
slorv,  a story  of  betrayal  and  of 
mass  murder.  Of  280  lives  lost  at  sea 
on  Christmas  Day.  Of  the  hour 
before  dawn,  within  sight  of  Sicily, 
when  their  fellow  immigrants  were 
forced  at  gunpoint  by  the  mother- 
ship’s drunken  captain  into  a 
smaller  wooden  boat,  built  to  hold 
only  a third  of  their  number  and 
ali  early  shipping  water.  And  of  tlie 
final  moments,  when  the  doomed 
boat  was  deliberately  rammed,  and 
the  screams  finally  died  below 
the  water. 

It  was  a tale  of  scarcely  believable 
horror,  and,  after  Reuters  sent  out 
the  first  report  on  January  4,  tlie 
world  decided  to  treat  it  as  such, 
with  a mix  of  disbelief  and  apathy. 
Police  at  Nafplion  had  seemed  close 
to  believing  it,  particularly  after  pris- 
oners asked  for  a Koran  on  which  to 
swear  its  validity,  and  the  Greek  ma- 
rine ministry  briefly  issued  a state 
ment  appearing  to  confirm  that 
something  had  happened.  But,  then 
again,  absolutely  no  wreckage  or 
bodies  had  been  found,  despite  in- 
tensive air  and  sea  searches  by  the 
Italian  authorities,  and  nothing 
continued  to  be  found.  Fortress 
Europe,  meanwhile,  had  its  own 
New  Year  worries:  the  plight  of  its 
lone  yachtsmen  and  Richard  Bran- 
son in  a balloon.  Even  where  the 
story  landed,  there  was  deep 
cynicism. 

The  Christmas  Day  massacre 
took  place  at  a spot  sailors  would 
recognise  as  36  degrees  45  minutes 
N,  14  degrees  30  minutes  E — even 
sailors  such  as  Youssef  al-Halal, 
captain  of  the  1,500-tonne  Ylohan,  a 
migrant  slave-ship  flagged  to  Hon- 
duras. Al-Halal,  born  in  1958  In 
Lebanon  and  married  to  a Greek 
woman  who  lives  in  Athens,  had 
charge  of  her  add  her  human  cargo, 
and  on  the  night  before  Christmas, 
lying  off  Sicily,  he  was  very  drunk. 

And  sailors  such  as  Eftychis  Zer- 
voudakis, born  in  the  Cretan  village 
of  Sellind  m 1956.  His  last  brush 
with  the  law  was  wheh  he  was 
arrested  in  Glyfada  in  1988  in  con- 
nection With  333kg  of  hashish.  Now 
police  have  a warrant  far  ills  arrest 
on  the  charge  of  mass  murder. 

Below  decks  in  the  Yiqhan,  in  the 
converted  tanks  that  had  once  been 
refrigerated'  to  hold  fish,  there  sat, 


lay  and  squatted  between  458  and 
465  would-be  Asian  migrants,  ex- 
pecting to  be  landed  soon  in  Sicily, 
keen  to  end  an  increasingly  miser- 
able voyage.  They  were  being  given 
a crust  and  a half-cup  of  water  a day. 
They  did  not  like  tlie  crew,  nor  trust 
them,  but  had  paid  their  money; 
their  only  choice  was  to  rely  on  the 
tikes  of  al-Hnlai.  Zervoudakis  and 
the  second  and  third  mechanics  on 
board,  Michalis  Fanournkis  and 
And  on  is  Sfakiannkis.  Within  hours, 
more  than  half  their  number  would 
have  been  murdered  by  du-si- 
people. 

This  smuggling  run  was  no  shoe- 
string affair.  It  had  been  well- 
organised,  across  continents,  and 
cost  them  a lot  of  money;  most  were 
young  farmers  who  had  been  lured 

— by  TV  as  much  as  anything  else 

— to  what  they  believed  was  a bet- 
ter life  in  the  West.  "They  were  not 
starving  at  home,  but  they  thought 
Europe  would  give  them  paradise," 
said  Pakistan’s  ambassador  to 
Greece,  Rasheer  Ahmad. 

Their  journeys  had  begun  sepa- 
rately, for  some  as  far  back  as  au- 
tumn. It  was  on  September  26  that 
the  first  Pakistanis  joined  a boat, 
allegedly  the  Alex  1,  in  Antakya, 
Turkey,  transferring  on  October  6 
to  a vessel  believed  to  be  the  Ena,  in 
which  conditions  were  particularly 
squalid.  Early  in  December,  as  the 
Ylohan  sailed  the  Mediterranean  on 
its  voyage  of  collection,  they  joined 
it. They  had  paid  $4,000. 


THE  SRI  Lankans  paid  even 
more;  $8,000  at  die  begin- 
ning, to  the  organiser  in 
Colombo,  then,  after  being  flown  to 
Cairo  and  driven  to  Alexandria, 
where  they  gave  a further  $1,000  to 
a quayside  Greek.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber they  boarded  the  Panamanian- 
registered  Friendship,  Another 
Interpol  favourite,  and  set  sail  north 
out  of  Africa.1 

Most  of  the  Indians  meanwhile, 
paying  about  $5,000,  had  flown 
(probably  from  New  Delhi)  to  Lar- 
naca,  Cyprus,  where  they  waited.  As 
December  rolled  to  an  end,  the  Yio- 
lian  began  to.pick  up  Its  cargo,  sail- 
ing to  Lar  rises,  to  Alexandria  and 
Syria,  and  meeting  the  Friendship 
one  night  somewhere  in’  the  south- 
ern Mediterranean  to  transfer  the 
Sri  Lankans.  By  Christmas  Eve,  it  is 
believed,  there  were  about  88  Pak- 
istanis, 149  Sri  Lankans  Slid  up  to 
227  Ihdlans  ori  board,  plus  a handful 
of  crew.  That  day,  in  Malta,  a boat 


slippi'd  its  moorings  in  tin-  port  of 
Finrianu.  Zi-rvcuulnkis  was  on 
hoard,  having  landed  uu  the  island, 
it  is  believed,  a few  days  before.  He 
was  accompanied  by  two  Maltese 
residents,  Dionysis  Argorinos  and 
(lie  Pakistani-horn  Marcel  Barbcra. 

Tlie  launch  had  no  name.  In  u 
harsh  echo  of  Montserrat's  posl-war 
short  story.  The  Ship  That  Died  Of 
Shame,  she  had  also  once  hum  a 
British  forces  vessel,  an  lti-nn-ln* 
wooden  ex-KAF  search  and  rescue 
launch  known  ns  K174,  later  con- 
verted for  fishing  work  but  still 
given  no  name.  Maltese  police  were 
watching  luT.  suspecting  she  would 
he  used  fi<r  immigrant  traffic,  and 
asked  tlu-ir  navy  to  look  out  for  her 
at  sea  (as.  elsewhere,  others  wen- 
searching  for  the  Yiohan.  convinced 
after  tip-offs  that  she  was  being 
used  for  a major  immigrant  run), 
but  the  F174  would  never  be  found. 

She  met  up  with  the  Yiohan 
shortly  after  midnight,  (t  is  believed, 
halfway  across  the  Malta-Sicily 
channel.  Her  mission,  apparently, 
had  been  to  lift  the  migrants  in 
batches  and  take  them  to  a quiet 
Sicilian  beach.  At  about  3am,  the 
first  Indians  climbed  down  rope  lad- 
ders from  the  Yiohan  for  the  last  leg 
of  their  journey;  a fast  final  run, 
they  thought,  to  their  new  world. 

What  first  -went  wrong  is  not 
known.  The  Yiohan's  captain,  al- 
Halal,  may  have  panicked,  or  come 
across  radio  traffic  which  told  him 
authorities  were  out  there  search- 
ing for  him,  even  on  Christmas 
morning;  he  was,  say  survivors,  by 
this  stage  very  drunk. 

What  is  known  is  that  the  F174 
was  able  to  hold  only  about  100 
souls.  Yet  al-Halal  and  his  crew  kept 
forcing  them  down  the  ropes.  The 
screams  had  begun.  Some  were 
falling  straight  overboard,  never 
touching  the  F174.  Not  ail  could 
swim. 

And  then  came  the  real  tragedy 
— or  the  real  evil.  As  the  F174 
floundered,  bodies  wallowing  both 
in  it  and  in  the  stormy  dark  water 
around,  the  men  froin  Malta  who 
had  taken  their  money,  Zervou- ; 
dakiai  Barbera  and  Argerlnos, 
jumped  ship,  cltmblrig  on  to  the 
Ylohan.  They  must  have' seen  what; 
was  coming.  Whether  tlie  Yiohan  j 
deliberately  rammed  the  Roomed' 
ship, 'or  just  caught, U by  accident, 
differs  , according  to 1 survivors' 
testimony.  1,1 

Tlie  fact  that  tlie  Greek  Authdri- 
ties  have  Issued  arrepl  warrants  far 
mass  murder  for  tlie  thifae  Greeks 
involved  — Zervoudakis,  Fanou- 
rakis.knd  Sfakianakls, the  last  two  of 
whom  are  thought  to  have  been  tiie 
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ones  holding  the  rifles  — suggests 
they  believe  the  former  But,  about 
an  hour  after  the  transfer  had 
begun,  the  Ylohan  turned  in  the 
water  and  its  bow  caught  the  F174 
amidships.  It  sank  quickly.  Then  the 
Yiohan  steamed  on  to  Greece,  to 
dump  the  rest  at  Ermioni. 

Whether  the  ramming  was  al- 
Halal’s  decision,  having  realised  he 
had  a potential  disaster  on  his  hands 
and  deciding  to  make  it  quick  rather 
than  slow,  will  not  be  known  until  he 
is  found.  His  wife,  in  Athens,  has  not 
heard  from  him  since  December  27 
when  he  called,  allegedly  saying  he 
was  in  Romania.  But  steam  on  he 
and  his  crew  did.  They  knew  what 
they  had  done,  but  they  still  had 
control  of  the  remaining  182  mi- 
grants, and  may  well  have  assumed 
that,  even  if  they  did  tell  their  story, 
no  one  would  believe  them.  They 
were,  after  all,  just  a bunch  of  illegal 
immigrants.  They  had  no  power.  No 
one  cared.  And  in  this,  tlie  Yiohan's 
crew  may  have  got  it  right. 

Hut  now  the  calls  have  started  to 
come  in.  From  America,  and 
Canada,  and  Europe,  to  (lie  Greek 
embassies  of  India  and  Pakistan: 
where  is  my  friend,  they  want  to 
know?  Where  is  my  relative?  Ho 
was  coming  to  Europe,  and  then  to 
slay  with  me;  he  had  paid  money. 
What  has  happened?  And  finally  lhe 
story  is  being  believed.  Crucially,  n 
diary  had  been  kepi  by  one  of  die 
snrvivurs.  "From  the  day  lie  smiled 
tin-  journey  he  noled  every  single 
detail."  said  n Greek  investigator.  “It 
was  absolutely  meticulous.  I don't 
think  any  one  could  have  made 
it  up." 


THE  NAH'UON  iuosi  Tutor 
Ui»k  only  two  hulii>  reading 
the  migrants'  deposition^  to 
decide  there  was  a ease  of  mass 
murder  un  the  high  seas. 

That  it  has  taken  weeks  to  be- 
come a "story"  surprises  some, 
such  as  British  yachtsman  Tony 
Bu  Hi  mo  re,  who  lias  tlie  grace  to 
wonder  why  his  own  tale  captured 
headlines  while  this  one  did  not. 
The  answer  is  simple;  many  died, 
but  they  were  the  wrong  kind  of 
dead.  Fortress  Europe  does  not 
want  to  know  what's  happening  on 
its  shores:  it  doesn't  want  to  accept 
people  are  dying,  daily,  because  of 
co-ordinated  draconian  immigration 
laws,  many  drawn  up  in  a spirit  of 
populism  rather  than  humanity.  The 
dead  were  acting  illegally,  and  they 
were  black.  And  no  one  cared. 

In  October  1992,  this  writer  re- 
members covering  the  El  A1  disas- 
ter In  Amsterdam,  when  a cargo  jet, 
containing  little  but  crates  of  Chanel 
No  5 and  several  tonnes  of  aviation 
fuel,  took  off  from  Schiphol  Airport 
and  flew  straight  Into  a block  of  flats 
in  the  suburb  of  Bjjhnermeer. 
killing  almost  everyone  inside. 
Fortyfiiree  dead  was  the  official 
figure,  but  it  coukl  have  been  far 
higher,  for  the  poor  suburb  was 
home  to  Surinamese  immigrants, 
many  of  whom  were  (here  illegally; 
no  proper  records  were  kept  In  rich 
old  Arristerdam,  seeking  reaction,  I 
asked  one  fat'  cafe  owner  what  he 
though  about  the  tragedy.  He 
shrugged:  "They  were  imnpgnints. 
Hey,  the  plane  fell  in  the  right 
place."  . 

Then,  at  least  there  was  brief 
evidence  of  ' .world  Interest.  In 
Greece,  there  was  notie.  li  fe  dis- 
concerting to  arrive  to  cover  a 
disaster  that  did  not,  apparently, 
happep.  It  numbs  the  soul,  to  realise 
that  it  did.  — Tkt  Oti&erver 
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Greeks  reveal 
great  find  of 
modern  times 

Helena  Smith  In  Athens 

THE  Lyceum  where  Aristotle 
taught  philosophy  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Athens  hns  been  discovered 
in  one  of  the  most  sensational 
archaeological  finds  since  the 
creation  of  the  modern  Greek  slate 
170  years  ago. 

The  discovery  of  the  West's  first 
university  ends  the  quest  to  locate 
all  three  of  the  famous  gymnasin  in 
which  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body 
was  exalted  by  the  fathers  of  demo- 
cracy. 

Archaeologists  came  across  tin* 
complex's  4th  century  BC  founda- 
tions during  ruuline  excavation 
work  for  Athens'  new  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  Amid  national  eupho- 
ria over  the  find,  officials  an- 
nounced it  would  automatically 
deepen  scholars'  knowledge  of  clas- 
sical Athens,  including  the  layout  of 
the  Golden  Age  city. 

In  more  modern  terms  it  was, 
said  Yannis  Tzedakis,  who  directs 
the  department  of  antiquities  at  the 
culture  ministry,  “like  coming 
across  the  workshop  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  Aristotle  spent  13  years  teach- 
ing there  and  Socrates  was  a 
frequent  visitor.  We've  been  looking 
for  it  since  independence  l from  the 
lurks|." 

Efi  l.ygouri,  who  headed  the 
excavation  work,  realised  she  had 
found  the  Lyceum  when  archaeolo- 
gists unearthed  part  of  its  palaestra, 
an  enclosed  area  where  young  men 
would  primarily  practise  wrestling. 
Although  the  wails  were  built  in  the 
4th  century  BC.  additional  finds 
showed  that  the  Romans  had  added 
to  and  modified  the  building  until 
the  4th  century  AD. 

The  archaeological  finds  and  the 
architecture  of  the  building  were 
very  important,  but  literary  sources 
and  topographical  studies  also 
played  a very  big  role  in  convincing 
us  we  had  found  the  school,'1  Dr 
Lygouri  said. 

Pausanius,  the  great  Roman 
travel  writer,  detailed  the  ancient 
gymnasia  when  he  toured  Greece 
after  its  occupation  by  Rome  in  the 
2nd  century  AD.  Bui  it  was  Plato 
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Aristotle  . . . discovery  of  his  Lyceum  ends  the  quest  for  all  three  of 
the  famous  gymnasia  exalted  by  llie  fathers  of  democracy 


who  first  spoke  of  the  Lyceum, 
especially  its  undressing  rooms,  in 
his  Dialogues.  As  Socrates'  most 
famous  follower,  he  had  founded  his 
own  school,  the  Academy,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century  BC. 
Epikrates,  a comic  poet,  wrote  of 
the  philosopher  benevolently  stand- 
ing over  a crowd  of  young  men 
"earnestly  trying  to  define  whether 
a pumpkin  is  a vegetable,  a grass  or 
a tree". 

In  1930,  a passer-by  stumbled 
across  the  remains  of  that  gymna- 
sium while  walking  through  what 
has  now  become  a wretched  indus- 
trial zone. 

The  British  School  at  Athens  is 
credited  in  1886  with  discovering 
the  third  gymnasium,  of  Kynosarges. 
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Letter  from  Tobago  Arlene  Blade  Mejias 

Captive  audience 

ON  A WET  afternoon  our  I our  class,  but  encouraged 
papers,  copybooks  and  mag-  curious  to  fill  out  our  “regislrf 

IL/iilCB  Met  damn  with  ihp  form"  I nppfl  Ipsf  nn  further  l/i 


4 CO  metres 


ON  A WET  afternoon  our 
papers,  copybooks  and  mag- 
azines get  damp  with  the 
misty  rain  that  blows  in  on  the  class- 
room at  die  Scarborough  Prison. 
Eight  sheets  of  galvanised  metal  lie 
over  flic  chain  link  fence  roof  of  our 
courtyard.  They  protect  the  ply- 
board.  all-purpose  tabic  when  ■ 
meals,  dominoes,  draughts  and, 
now,  our  reading  class  all  lake 
place.  But  all  around,  the  rain  falls 
through  the  chainlink. 

Rainy  days  menu  I cannot  put  any 
National  Geographic  maps  on  tin- 
wall.  'Ilic  tape  won't  slick  and  tin- 
map  would  grt  wrl;  anyway  ikmic  of 
us  would  want  to  stand  out  in  the 
rain  to  gn  through  the  quest  ion  mi  ir 
1 have  prepared.  Adult  literacy 
classes  cun  be  demanding  audi- 
ences as  anyone  who  has  ever 
taught  one  can  tell  you.  High  inter- 
est subjects  are  difficult  to  cun k-  by. 
und  here  in  Tobago  those  National 
Geographic  maps  of  Africa,  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  are  a 
godsend. 

At  the  very  first  adult  literacy 
class  the  prison  courtyard  over- 
flowed with  spectators.  The  seven 
prisoners  who  Imd  signed  up  for  the 
class  were  waiting  fur  me  at  the 
plyhoard  table.  Some  had  pencils 
(one  even  had  a pen),  some  had 
copy  books,  in  ul  the  three  men  who 
had  offered  to  be  my  assistants 
were  also  there.  In  addition,  IK  men 
were  sitting  behind  them.  1 ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  increased 
si/e  of  (lie  class  and  was  lukl:  "No. 
it’s  just  the  seven  there.  We've  only 
come  to  watch."  1 explained  that 
spectators  were  inappropriate  at  a 
reading  class  and  then  watched 
guiltily  as  the  18  prisoners  were 
hustled  through  the  gate  back  to 
their  cells. 

Since  that  first  day  the  class  size 
has  fluctuated  unpredict  ably.  Re- 
mand prisoners  may  win  their 
cases,  others  are  transferred,  some 
are  released  and  some  just  stop 
attending.  All  the  while  new  stu- 
dents politely  present  themselves  at 
the  plyboard  table  to  explain,  “I  can 
read  you  know,  Miss,  but  I would 
just  like  to  see  that  piece  or  just 
watch  for  a while". 

I have  not  allowed  spectators  at 


our  class,  but  encouraged  the 
curious  to  fill  out  our  “registration 
form".  1 need  test  no  further  to  de- 
cide wlierhtr  I hnvo  n new  student 
or.  indeed,  a new  member  of  our 
Scarborough  Public  Library  Read- 
ing Programme,  an  offshoot  of  our 
original  class  which  I initiated  on 
discovering  that  so  many  prisoners 
were  good  readers. 

There  ure  three  daily  newspapers 
in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult fur  prisoners  to  gel  hold  of 
regular  copies.  When  they  go  out  on 
a work  party  to  clear  bush  on  some- 
one's properly,  they  may  be  given 
that  day's  edition.  Until  our  class 
began,  iliis  had  been  the  sole  injec- 
tion of  rending  in.ilcrial  into  (lie 
prison. 

One  afternoon  wiinl  1 call  one  of 
the  "gaud  guards*'  was  “watching 
my  back",  mil  at  the  plyhourd  table. 
Knell  student  was  standing  in  turn 
to  read  his  paragraph,  describing 
one  of  the  five  villages  I had  nsketl 
them  to  write  about.  Their  efforts 
raiiKcil  frm u two  brief  sentences  to 
rambling  portraits.  The  latter  had 
involved  much  help  from  the 
prisoner-assistants.  Enthusiasm 

knew  no  bounds;  mi  anyone's  part. 
< )ur  guard  joined  in  with  critique-i  of 
each  presentation,  and  brought  a 
fresh  pcnqxvlive  in  tile  exercise. 


PEISf  )N  EES  sent  en  cod  t«  > 
more  Ilian  three  years  .ire 
vni  to  Trinidad  to  serve 
their  time.  'Ilms.  in  Tobago,  the 
prisoners  are  mostly  men  who  hav«- 
been  convicted  for  marijuana  (pos- 
session nr  trafficking) . petty  thieves 
or  those  who  have  failed  to  pay 
maintenance  for  their  children. 
Cocaine  has  become  common  in 
Tobago  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  1 am  told  some  of  my  students 
are  inside  for  stealing  to  support 
their  addiction:  I don't  know;  I don’t 
ask.  Tobago  is  a tiny  island  of  50,000 
people.  Harsh,  exclusive  judgment 
of  ex-convicts  makes  life  difficult 
enough  for  them  when  they  leave 
the  prison.  My  students’  crimes 
have  nothing  to  do  with  remedial 
reading  or  library  books  and  the 
subject  would  only  spoil  the  feeling 
we  seem  to  have  of  a common  pur- 
pose. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


lyirHAT happened  to  all  the 
V If  money  George  Bernard 
Shaw  left  to  further  the  cause  of 
spelling  reform? 


I T GOT  waisted.  — 
I McKnv  Dii  hi  hi 


Fearghal 


I McKay,  Dublin 

\ A /HEN  Shaw  died  in  1950  he 
v V nominated  the  Public  Trustee 
his  executor.  After  a sally  through 
the  law  courts  the  spelling  bee  had 
Its  wings  clipped  down  to  a capital 
sum  of  only  £8,300.  In  1957  the  Pub- 
lic Trustee  launched  a prize  contest 
for  the  design  of  a new  40-letter 
alphabet  called  for  by  Shaw.  In 
accordance  with  Shaw's  will,  Andro- 
cles  And  The  Lion  was  transcribed 
into  it  and  13,000  copies  were  sent 
to  libraries  around- the  world.  Ulti- 
mately some  40,000  extra  paper- 
hack  copies  were  produced  by 
Penguin  to  meet  demand.  The  re- 
maining money  went  to  the  British 
Museum,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art  and  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland.  1 believe  the 
estate  is  now  administered  by  the 


Society  of  Authors.  — Leslie 
Jerman,  Theydon  Bois,  Essex 


Jk  LLEORO , Astra,  Capri, 
Cortina,  Fiesta,  Maxi,  Viva. 
What  Is  the  marketing  theory 
which  dictates  that  virtually 
every  British  post-war  car  has  to 
have  a name  ending  with  a vowel? 

FRED  BROOKS  (December  8)  is 
right  and  Pat  Charnock  (De- 
cember 15)  wrong.  A vowel  is  a 
sound,  not  a letter:  just  as  “y"  is  a 
vowel  in  "hymn"  but  not  in  “yacht", 
“e"  is  a vowel  in  "gel"  but  not  in 
"Alpine".  — John  Chapman.  Sydney, 
Australia 


nag  HAT  is  the  minimum  size 
If  If  for  Noah's  Ark  on  the  basis 
of  two  of  every  known  Bpedea 
and  enough  food  for  six  weeks? 

7 HE  size  of  Noah's  Ark  Is  im- 
mutable, for  God  said  (Genesis 
G:15)  it  had  to  be  300  cubits  long,  50 


cubits  wide  and  30  cubits  high 
(450ft  by  75ft  by  45ft).  But  Noah 
was  told  to  take  seven  of  each  clean 
beast,  seven  of  each  fowl  of  the  air 
and  two  of  each  unclean  beast.  They 
were  in  the  Ark  for  more  than  12 
months,  not  sue  weeks. 

To  survive,  nut  only  would  space 
be  needed  for  the  animals  that  were 
to  be  saved  but  also  for  animals  to 
be  used  as  food.  There  would  also 
have  to  be  space  to  store  many, 
many  tons  of  widely  varying  food- 
stuffs for  them  nil.  There  would 
have  to  be  space  to  store  thousands 
of  boxes  in  which  to  keep  insects  to 
feed  to  the  insect  caters  that  were 
being  saved.  There  would  have  to 
be  space  to  grow  plants  for  the 
pollen,  fruit  and  nut  eaters.  Space 
would  be  needed  for  gallon  upon 
gallon  of  fresh  water.  Also  tanks  for 
freshwater  fish,  and  sea  fish  for 
feeding  to  the  fish  eaters.  And,  of 
course,  space  would  be  needed  for 
exercising. 

Then  there  would  also  hove  to  be 
space  in  the  Ark  to  store  millions  of 
seeds,  seedlings  and  cuttings  for 
them  to  re-plant  the  world,  for 
"every  living  substance  was 
destroyed"  (Genesis  7:23).  How  big 


was  the  Ark,  then?  The  size  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight?  — R Lord.  Bolton. 
Lancashire 


HOW  does  a “controlled  ex- 
plosion" avoid  blowing  up 
the  bomb  being  made  safe? 

THOUGH  the  detonation  of  a 
bomb  sounds  instantaneous,  it 
invariably  consists  of  n sequence  of 
events,  albeit  too  fast  and  too  quiet 
for  the  enr  to  perceive.  For  example, 
an  anti-handling  switch,  which  may 
be  so  placed  as  to  cluse  an  electric 
filing  circuit  if  the  bomb  is  lifted, 
might  take  a couple  of  milliseconds 
to  move.  And  n mechanical  striking 
mechanism  hns  to  complete  Us 
action  to  cause  a non-electric  deto- 
nator to  explode.  This  explosion 
usually  lias  to  be  transferred  to  an 
intermediate  explosive  charge  be- 
fore the  main  charge  begins  to  ex- 
plode. The  trick  of  a "controlled 
explosion"  Is  to  knock  the  bomb 
apart  before  the  train  of  initiation 
events  can  run  its  course,  but  to 
avoid  knocking  it  so  hard  that  the 
impact  of  the  intervention  detonates 
it  anyway.  The  only  sense  in  which  a 


“controlled  explosion"  is  fully  under 
control  is  that  the  operator  knows 
that  a bang  will  occur  when  the  but- 
ton is  pressed,  but  the  bang's  size 
involves  an  element  of  luck.  — 
Sidney  Alford  (explosives  engineer), 
Corsham,  Warwickshire 


Any  answers  ? 

A A Y 1997  diaryhns  a page 
I vl  which  details  the  "Moon's 
phases'1  for  each  month.  How 
ml glit  this  Information  be  useful 
to  me?  — Annette  Cole,  Liverpool  ■ 

i 

I A /HAT  is  it  about  the  flat-  • 

V V topped  peaked  hat  that  - 
confers  on  air  of  officialdom?  — 

J Ward,  Fareham,  Hampshire 

l A /HO  signs  off  the  Prime 

V V Minister's  expenses?  — 
Andy  Parkin,  Moor  town,  Leeds 

Answers  should  be  e-  mailed  to 
weeWy@guardian.co.uk,  faxed  to 
0171/44171-242-0985,  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Far  ring- 
don  Road.  London  EC1 M 3HQ 
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Ra/n  drowns  out  the  romance 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth 


t£\  Jl  /E  ALL  agreed."  the 
| / 1 / costume  designer  of 
\f  y IvanJhoi.*  (BBC  1)  told 
Radio  limes,  as  makeup  dirt  was 
pushed  under  the  fingernails  of 
every  hand,  "that  it  shoulrin  t look 
loo  pretty.”  Why  not?  The  only  Ivan- 
hoe  anyone  remembers  is  the 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  ver- 
sion, probably  because  they  were 
both  extravagantly  pretty.  It  was  a 
matter  of  heated  debate  which  was 
the  prettier.  She  thought  she  was. 

He  disagreed.  „ 

Walter  Scott  — slapping  his  cards 
on  the  tnblc  — called  franhoe  a 
romance.  It  touches  reality  at  no 


Touched 
by  God 


CINEMA 

Jonathan  Romney 


known  point  But  romance  has  been 

out  and  realism  in  for  a long  time 

now.  and  everything  is  done  knee- 

deep  in  mud.  God  forbid  I should 

suggest  this  has  anything  to  do  with 

money.  ‘ ' 

" In  the  book.  Lady  Rowena  enters 

— no,  makes  an  entrance  — wear- 
ing a sea-green  silken  gown,  a crim- 
son robe,  a golden  veil  and  jewels 
braided  in  her  ringlets.  No  such 
luck  for  Victoria  Smurfit.  "Which 
ah  all  it  be?  The  black  or  the  lovat?” 
asks  her  blunt  Yorkshire  maid  (pot 
the  sort  of  woman  I would  risk  ask- 
ing to  braid  jewels  into  my  ringlets). 
Rowena  wisely  chooses  the  black. 

This  does  not,  as  one  feared,  cast 
a blight  oil  her  betrothal  party.  The 
groom's  already  drunk  and  the 
guests  are  shouting  in  each  other's 


contused  faces.  It  is  often  thus.  I will 
pass  over  the  groom's  passing  out 
("Forgive  him.  Rowena.  He's  over- 
come with  emotion  1 and  the  chefs 
almost  ineono  pnrtliilUy  for  trotters. 
A chap  called  Capon  was  credited  as 
a medieval  food  stylist,  so  It  must  be 
authentic. 

The  rain  was  so  relentless  it 
turned  the  air  blue.  Perhaps  in  the 
next  episode,  when  we  reach  the 
big  set-piece,  the  tournament,  there 
will  be  a bit  more  silken  dalliance 
and  conspicuous  expenditure.  Or  at 

least  the  rain  may  atop. 

At  the  moment  virtually  everyone 
is  in  disguise.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
tell  the  Saxons  from  the  Normans. 
The  Saxons  are  much  hairier,  and 
hairiest  of  all  is  Ivanhoe  (Steven 
Waddington).  He  looked  rather  like 


die  Turin  Shroud  or,  as  Billy  Con- 
nolly's fether  put  it  during  his  son's 
hippy  phase,  like  a tramp  keeking 
out  of  aloft 

A new  Catherine  Cookson,  The 
Wingless  Bird,  (Ifyne  Tees)  fits 
much  more  naturally  on  to  the  TV 
screen  To  oove  you  wasting  time 
worrying  about  the  title,  friendship 
is  love  without  its  wings. 

Now,  listen  and  tell  me  if  you  can 
taste  anything  . . . Sherbet  dips, 
butterscotch,  treacle  toffee,  Ponte- 
fract cakes.  Bluebird  toffee,  Fry’s 
Blx  boys  chocolate,  liquorice  boot- 
straps, gobstoppers,  a sugar  mouse. 

It  is  1913  and  taken-fbr-granted 
Aggie  Conway  (the  excellent  Claire 
Skinner)  serves  in  her  father's 
sweet  shop.  Their  homemade  toffee 
is  mangled  out  in  shining  sheets. 
They  mould  their  own  pink  and 
white  sugar  mice.  In  1913,  people 
were  poured  into  a mould  at  birth 
and  there  they  stayed. 
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We  have  three  kinds  of  mice  here. 
Rich  mice  (the  Farriers),  tradesmice 
(the  Conways)  and  rough  mice  in 
mufflers  (the  Feltons).  When  the 
war  breaks  the  mould,  they  appear  In 
unexpected  places. 

Cooksou'H  roots  are  so  deep  in 
her  childhood  that  they  seem  to 
drink  from  an  unfailing  aquifer.  She 
surprises  you.  The  sudden  violence. 
The  shocking  secret  The  unexpect- 
edly vivid  phrase.  Aggie,  who  wears 
drab,  is  daring  to  try  on  a lady’s 
dress.  She  asks:  "Where  would  I 
wear  it?"  “In  the  city."  “I'd  have  the 
dogs  after  me."  These  books  are  lov- 
ingly filmed.  You  never  feel  it  is  a 
shallow  story  because  the  reflec- 
tions in  the  mirrors,  the  deep  shine 
on  the  mahogany  door  give  a sense 
of  depth.  If  the  streets  are  preternat- 
urally  clean  (no  horse  has  been 
caught  daort  here)  and  if  the  men 
seem  cut  out  with  scissors,  well, 
never  mind.  This  is  a romance,  too. 


THERE  are  many  tilings  to 
respect  Whitney  Houston 
for.  Like  the  fact  that  her 
song  1 Will  Always  Love  You  is  the  - 
number-one  favourite  to  be  played 
at  funerals:  or  her  glacial  compo- 
sure when  being  propositioned  by 
Serge  Gainsbourg  on  French  TV. 

But  despite  The  Bodyguard  and 
Waiting  To  Exhale  it's  hard  lo  see 
her  as  a movie  personality.  Perhaps 
it's  hecause  Whitney  Houston  is  a 
brand  name  first  and  foremost  — a I 
name  that  figures  in  every  easy- 
listening  CD  collection.  She’s  a 
brand  name  not  as  in  Sony,  but  as  in 
Badedas  — the  relaxant  queen. 

There's  nothing  mythical  about 
Whitney,  for  all  the  Metropolis  rebo- 
guddess  drag  she  sported  in  The 
Bodyguard.  Madonna  was  clearly  I 
j destined  for  celluloid,  but  as  a pop 
star  Whitney  has  always  aspired  to 
the  cosy  approachability  of  the  chat- 
show  queen  or  fitness-video  host  In 
The  Preacher's  Wife,  she’s  gone 
one  step  further  in  domestication  — 
here  she’s  seen  taking  the  kids  to 

1 school,  negotiating  with  the  child- 
minder, making  testy  breakfast-time 
banter  with  her  husband.  She’s  be- 
come black  America’s  answer  to 

Wendy  Craig.  . 

The  Preacher's  Wife  is  the  Christ- 
mas movie  that  got  away,  now 
reaching  Britain  like  the  last  of  the 
microwaved  turkey.  If  you’re  aller- 
gic to  comfort  and  Joy,  be  warned: 
glad  tidings  are  all  you'll  gel  from 
this  religious  feelgood  movie  — 
Songs  Of  Praise  with  Hie  best 
rhythm  section  Disney  money  can 
buy.  The  image  of  black  America  is 
so  cosy  it  makes  The  Cosby  Show 
look  like  gritty  urban  reportage. 

lVnny  Marshall’s  film  has  Denzel 
Washington  ns  a dapper  angel  sent 
to  bring  good  cheer  to  Courtney 
Vance,  the  beleaguered  pastor  of  n 
black  community  under  threat  from 
mean-spirited  properly  developer 
Gregory  Hines. 

Whitney,  the  preacher's  wife, 
does  all  she  can  to  whip  her  man  out 
of  the  doldrums,  mainly  by  getting 
her  gospel  choir  to  pump  up  the 
decibels  for  Jesus.  But  Vance  is 
I unimpressed  by  Washingtons 
f super-smooth  gaucheness,  and 
I Houston  all  too  impressed;  before 
I long,  she’s  feeling  undomestic 


Skulduggery  and  talent 
unearthed  in  the  mines 


THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 

THE  Bush  Theatre  has  a new 
foyer,  air-conditioning  and 


‘How  did  that  get  there?’  . . . Whitney  Houston  ponders  the 
immaculate  conception  In  The  Preacher's  Wife 


urges  and  singing  torch  songs  at 
the  local  nightspot. 

But  The  Preachers  Wife  pro- 
motes sexlessness  as  a cardinal 
virtue.  The  film  is  a reminder  of 
how  Hollywood  still  can’t  encom- 
pass black  sexuality.  Even  when  you 
have  a hot-date  billing  like  Houston 
and  Washington,  they  can’t  ex- 
change more  than  r peck  because 
he's  nn  angel.  And  she  can’t  be  get- 
ting up  to  anything  steamy  with 
Vance:  he's  a preacher,  and  besides, 
how  could  any  tiling  untoward  take 
place  within  holy  wedlock?  It's  no 
surprise  that  when  she  sings  along 
with  the  chllilren’s  Nativity  play  at 
the  end,  she  stands  in  as  the  Virgin 
Miiry.  Only  Courtney  Vunce  comes 
away  with  any  credit,  looking  deeply 
unimpressed  — like  a mnn  who's 
about  lo  quit  the  cloth  and  hit  tile 
bottle. 

Walking  and  Talking,  Nicole 
Holofceiier's  debut  feature,  is  a 
featherligltt  comedy  about  lifelong 
friends  Amelia  nnd  Laura,  and  die 
guys  they  live  with,  hang  out  with 


and  lust  over  — Leching  And 
Kvetching,  in  other  words.  We're 
unmistakeably  in  Friends  territory 
— the  film  even  starts  off  with  a 
cate  conversation  about  a smelly  cat 
(or,  at  least,  one  with  a vomiting 
problem). 

The  story  covers  all  the  usual 
urbnn  singles’  crisis  points:  mar- 
riage, therapy,  ill-timed  answer- 
phone  messages  and  the  perils  of 
dating  horror-video  nerds.  But,  as 
with  Friends,  the  concentration  on  a 
self-enclosed,  self-absorbed  clique 
makes  for  a stifling,  unnatural  feeL 
Holofcener’s  film  is  another  of 
those  leisurely,  hipster-targeted  ro- 
mantic comedies  (hat  have  become 
the  orthodox  staple  of  American  in- 
• dependent  cinema  — ‘ The  Brothers 
McMullen,  Sleep  Willi  Me,  Denise 
Cadis  Up  et  al.  Such  films  stand  or 
fall  on  die  charm  of  tiieir  charac- 
ters, and  Holofcener’s  come  across, 
as  unlikeably  grouchy.  - 

Holofcener’s  sob  sisters  should! 
double-date  the  Brothers  McMullen. 
— they’re  made  for  each  other. 


| foyer,  air-conditioning  and  pi 
fresh  paint.  But  it  reopens  after  five  la 
months  with  a sturdy,  well-written  ri 

and  defiantly  untrendy  play.  Richard  P 

Cameron's  All  Of  You  Mine  deals  tl 
with  the  after-effects  of  pit  closures  “I 
and  the  miners’  strike  on  a South 
Yorkshire  village  and  one  riven  li 
family  in  particular.  1 u 

We  know  old  wounds  will  be  re-  1 l 
opened  as  soon  as  Verna  Cade,  esr  1 c 
(ranged  from  her  family  for  12  i 
years,  returns  for  the  erection  of  a I 
memorial  to  five*  men  who  died  in  a I 
presumed  pit  accident.  One  of  the  | 
dead  is  Joe.  Verna's  ex-lover  and  the 
father  of  her  child.  With  dogged  de-  1 
termination,  she  seeks  to  expose  . 
the  truth:  that  his  death  during  a 
safety  check  by  volunteers  owed 
more  to  sabotage  than  to  chance 
and  that  her  brother  was  directly 
implicated  in  plans  to  render  the  pit 
unworkable. 

The  details  of  what  happened  12 
years  ago  remain  a little  fuzzy,  and 

I^ameron's  point  that  militant  sabo- 
?urs  were  inadvertently  doing  the 
lovernment's  work  for  them  is  | 
nder-developed.  What  he  does 
how,  with  great  clarity,  is  Hie  way 
leople  prefer  to  bury  the  past:  a gar- 
len  centre  now  covers  the  site  of 
he  old  pit,  and  the  family  sees 
ferna  as  a disruptive  nuisance  for 
esurrecting  past  skulduggery. 

Cameron  skates  over  the  larger 
political  issues.  What  he  does  do 
rery  well  is  excavate  family  ten- 
sions: in  particular,  Verna's  fraught 
relations  with  her  tough,  widowed, 
near-blind  mother,  her  disappointed 
sister  — married  to  a boor  — and 
her  corrupt,  profiteering  brother 
(who  got  the  garden  centre  con- 
tract). Cameron  captures  exactly 
the  unforgiving  nature  of  family  life: 
Verna  is  greeted  by  her  mother  with 
the  words  “You’re  a few  years  too 
late,  lass". 

Simon  Usher's  production,  filled 
with  the  distant  sound  of  children’s: 
games  and  the  exquisite  melan- 
choly of  brass-band  hymns,  is  very 
Blrong  on  atmosphere.  Two  per- 
formers stand  out  in  a generally  ex- 
cellent cast.  Marion.  Bailey  Is  full  of 
ruthless  persistence  as  Verna,  and 
Anne  Carroll-is  monumental  as  her 
mother,  who  lives  off  marital  memo- 
ries, cannot  forgive  her  daughter’s 
defection  . and  yet  secretly  yearns  for 


her  love.  This  kind  of  performance 
reminds  you  that  superb  acting  is 
not  confined  to  national  stages. 

Cameron's  play  has  a powerful 
sense  of  community,  of  the  way  peo- 
ple in  South  Yorkshire  ex-mining  vil- 
lages prefer  to  smooth  over  the 
ruptures  and  tensions  of  the  recent 
past  while  ruefully  acknowledging 
the  words  uf  one  old  inhabitant,  that 
“them  with  any  sense  move  away". 

Satire,  according  lo  Broadway 
legend,  is  what  closes  mi  Saturday  i 
night.  Not  any  more;  satire  is  wlwi  ■ 
packs  out  the  Churchill,  Bromley 
on  a January  Monday  night.  Capital- 1 

I ling  on  their  success  in  the 
remner  show,  tile  two  Johns  —■  i 
ii-d  ami  Fortum  ■ — are  taking  their . 
olilical  double-act  on  the  road.  j 
What  struck  me  is  how  uiieiinrol) 
iniilcir  tin-  mood  of  The  Loflll 
ohns  is  to  that  of  the  early  sixtic- 
Hie  period  ufTW;i,  hivule  Eye, the 
'slnblislimenL  Club),  m that  a 
argely  middle-class  audience  lap* 
ip  attacks  on  a visibly  disint earni- 
ng government.  A sense  of  nation* 
lecay  is  clearly  a boon  for  satirists. 

The  format  in  the  six  sketches  is 
nuch  the  same:  one  or  other  of  tne 
[ohns  adopts  the  role  of  George 
Parr,  who  is  always  a po-faced  apolo- 
gist for  some  spectacular  public  in- 
eptitude. They  begin  with  a rea 
belter  in  which  Parr  is  a health-man- 
agement consultant,  shakily  dtlea 
ing,  in  Bromley’s  case,  the  closure 
of  three  local  hospitals  and  the  use 
of  private  finance  to  build  a 
replacement.  When  the  interview 
objects  that  Granada,  one  of  tne 
partners  in  the  new  hospital, 
specialist  in  medical  fiction, 
jauntily  replies,  “So  is  the  National 

Health  Service."  * 

Forget  Basildon:  when  an  auoj, 

ence  in  Bromley  roars  its  aPP 
of  a fierce  attack  on  health  privatisa- 
tion, something  is  clear  y stirring 
What  is  commendable  ®bout , n-t 
and  Fortune  is  that  they 

always  go  for  soft  l,ro- 

assaults  on  the  redundan  . t 
fighter  and  an  oleaginous  m 
banker  ("If  you  succeed. 
rewards;  if  you  fail.youfl  0U1 

sation")  may  be  relatively  safe 


sanon  ) may  uc  . .^es 

one  sketch,  in  which  V«rr 
a Howardesque  spokes™ 
security  units  for  young  oii^ 
achieves  an  almost  Swifti 
Reminded  that  a number  w®, 
cerated  youths  have  lRrks, 
■suicide.  Fortunes  Pair  re ^ 
with  a smoothly  purring 
faction,  “Well,  that’s  a starUsn^ 
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Old  jazz  dog 
with  a few 
tricks  to  teach 

JAZZ 

John  Fordham 

rHE  virtues  of  Old  Jazz  and 
New  Jazz  were  represented 
nn  two  London  stages  on  the 
same  night  last  week.  Unlike  in 
the  political  arena,  however, 
both  tendencies  laid  their  cards 
on  die  table. 

Gene  Harris,  the  64-year-ofd 
pianist  from  Michigan,  delivered 
a stomping  virtuoso  performance 
of  mainstream  swing,  gospel, 
hlucs  nnd  boogie-woogie  at  the 
Jazz  Cate,  to  prove  that  even  tlie 
most  travcl-wcnry  of  orthodox 
materials  can  lie  explosively 
rejuvenated  in  the  right  hands. 
Down  die  road  in  Soho,  Andy 
Sheppard,  the  39-year-old 
saxophonist  from  Warminster, 
brought  a crisp  and  classy  new 
quartet  to  Ronnie  Scott's,  demon- 
strating that  similar  virtues  to 
Harris's  — Intelligent  use  of 
dynamics,  building  of  narrative 
logic,  teasing  balances  of  com- 
pelling grooves  against  eloquent 
rumination  — work  even  if  the 
repertoires  are  chalk  and  cheese. 

If  you  miss  the  kind  of  jazz  in 
which  the  audience  goads  nnd 
cheers  the  band  to  still  more 
ecstatic  heights,  like  a congrega- 
tion driving  on  a holy-rolling 
preacher.  Gene  Harris  was  the 
remedy.  Harris,  who  functions 
like  a more  bluesy  and  less  pyro- 
technical  Oscar  Peterson,  was 
working  with  favourite  local  part- 
ners: Jim  Mullen  on  guitar,  Andy 
| Geyndert  on  bass,  Martin  Drew 
I on  drums.  Harris  can  play  the 
daylights  out  of  just  about  any 
jazz  piano  style  ever  conceived 
apart  from  free  jazz,  but  for  all 
his  virtuosity  he's  a better  group 
player  than  Peterson,  and  much 
of  the  atmosphere  and  tension  of 
his  work  derives  from  knowing 
when  to  drop  out  and  let  the 
pulse  do  the  work. 

The  Jazz  Cate  performance 
launched  an  unbroken  flow  of 
pieces  off  the  back  of  each  other 
without  announcement,  seething 
swing  suddenly  hurtling  out  of 
densely  weaving  unaccompanied 
arpeggios,  dropping  away  into 
slow  left-hand  blues  patterns  hit 
so  hard  aB  to  threaten  the  life  of 
the  piano  frame,  charging 
boogie-woogie  turning  abruptly 
into  a caressing  account  of 
Misty.  But  beneath  all  this  were 
less  explicit  but  crucial  qualities 
such  as  Harris's  exquisite 
control  of  tone  and  his  work’s 
passionate  inspiration  in  the 
blues.  Old  Jazz  certainly,  but  the 
message  is  indestructible. 

Following  this  hcll-ralsing 
Performance,  Andy  Sheppard'a 
Rt  Ronnie  Scott's  was  bound  to 
seem  a shade  retiring,  but 
though  the  set  did  get  stuck  on 
°no  lengthy  mid-tempo  Latin 
snuffle,  for  the  most  port  an 
excellent  new  group  suggested 
,at  the  saxophonist  continues 
0 “y°ld  stereotyping  himself. 

oheppard  used  the  device  of 
atonal  music  unceremoniously 
lurled  into  the  midst  of  regular 
nclody  a couple  of  times,  and 
tne  contrasts  worked  almost  as 
well  as  Gene  Harris’s  inischie- 
°u.s  couPung  of  roaring  boogie 

if  »L3t  balladeering  earlier 
_ the  evening. 
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Exploding  the  creation  myth 


ART 

Adrian  Searle 


FOR  DAYS  I have  been 
wrestling  with  Tuny  Crngg's 
sculptures.  They  hnuiil,  be- 
rate nml  confuse  me,  with  their 
fertile,  bristling,  flopping,  often  in- 
describable and  generative  forms. 
There  are  carved  wooden  nngels. 
cut  up  nnd  re-assembled  with  hard- 
ware-store books;  nil  upright  pi, mu 
and  chairs  which  also  bristle  with 
shiny  hooks;  piaster  bells;  piles  of 
plates,  bronze  gastropods,  a gigan- 
tic fibre-glass  grub  and  a work 
which  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a dinosaur's  denture.  This  last 
work  is  called  Complete  Omnivore, 
which  is  an  apt  description  of  Cragg 
as  an  artist. 

Cragg  is  seen  too  rarely  in  Britain 
since  he  decamped  to  Wuppertal  in 
Germany's  industrial  heartland  al- 
most 20  years  ago.  This  major  sur- 
vey of  recent  work,  filling  the 
Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  in  London 
until  March  9.  with  yet  more  — to 
be  viewed  by  appointment  only  — 


over  at  the  Lissuu  Gallery,  makes  an 
effort  tu  catch  up  with  him. 

The  echoing  vault  of  the 
Whitechapel's  ground  floor  space 
has  never  looked  so  good,  cleared  of 
its  dividing  screens  and  filled  with  a 
diverse  group  of  C'ragg's  sculpture. 
Smin*  appear  tu  have  grown  ur  sell- 
replica  led  rather  than  having  been 
manufactured.  N, mi ilus.  a pair, 
baroque  surrealist  table,  seems  tu 
have  either  eroded  or  to  hnve  ac- 
crued by  some  slow  biological  or 
chemical  process.  Fruni  it  grow  udil 
slumps  and  dangling,  foetal  limbs. 

Boy,  a bloated,  tan-coloured  grub, 
heaves  itself  across  the  floor  like 
some  kind  of  giant  larva  or  amor- 
phous intestine.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
volting witli  its  blunted,  melded 
segments  and  its  abdominal,  insect 
curves,  yet  it  somehow  manages  to 
be  quite  pert,  and  beguiling  with  its 
compound  silhouette  of  circles  and 
bulges.  Early  Forms  is  a black 
bronze  work  which  sits  on  the  floor 
like  some  kind  of  undersea  inverte- 
brate. Looking  at  it  one  cannot  tell 
quite  where  the  outside  ends  and 
the  inside  begins.  It  is  like  a wave 


flowing  through  and  around  itself: 
lipped,  ridged,  curling  like  a slug's 
foot.  We  seem  to  catch  the  inani- 
mate material  just  at  the  point 
when*  ii  dreams  itself  iulu  lift-. 

Ami  then,  hi-ynuri  it,  si  sudden 
change*  of  pace.  Spymgyrn,  a mn<l 
take  un  Marcel  Duchamp's  buLtle- 
rack,  which  in  Cragg’s  version  has 
become  a roller-coasting,  spiralling 
tunnel-ride,  sprouting  sand-blasted 
wiru*  hollies,  fancy  novelty  liqueur 
bottles,  brandy  hollies  and  odd- 
shaped  vessels  which  belong  as 
much  in  the  science  lab  as  behind 
the  bar.  Life  here  has  taken  an  odd, 
drunken  turn. 

Right  at  the  back  of  the  space 
squat  two  unreadable,  unmappable 
forms  called  Secretions.  With  their 
anthropomorphic,  involuted  curves, 
amoebic  hollows  and  pregnant  out- 
pouches, they  defy  reading.  As  one 
turns  around  the  forms  they  too 
appear  to  turn,  and  one  is  drawn  on 
and  on  from  unexpected  profile  to 
unexpected  profile.  Where  they 
should  be  convex  they  are  concave, 
where  we  imagine  they  should 
bulge  they  suck  themselves  in. 


Dementedly  dedicated  downing 


MIME 

Flntan  O’Toole  

THE  Irish  clown  company  Barab- 
bas  at  the  London  Internationa] 
Mime  Festival  may  not  be  as  spectac- 
ular as  Riverdance,  but  is,  in  its  own 
way,  just  as  unlikely.  The  chances  of 
such  an  innovative,  confident  and 
accomplished  physical  theatre  com- 
pany emerging  from  Ireland  were 
about  as  great  as  the  likelihood  of 
Irish  dancing  ever  being  regarded  as 
glamorous  and  sexy. 

Long  before  Samuel  Beckett  put 
his  actors  in  barrels,  the  founder  of 
the  modern  Irish  theatre,  William 
Butler  Yeats,  threatened  to  do  so. 
Reacting  against  the  melodramatic 
gestures  that  were  so  much  a part  of 
19th  century  heroic  acting.  Yeats 
claimed  that  only  if  it  were  impossi- 
ble for  actors  to  move  would  they 
concentrate  on  speaking  his  beauti- 
ful lines.  Typically,  Yeats  changed 
his  mind  and  began  to  incorporate 
dance  and  mime  into  his  plays,  but 
his  early  prejudices  had  a lasting 
effect.  For  much  of  the  20th  century, 
(he  most  dramatic  gesture  in  Irish 
theatre  wns  that  of  pouring  the  tea. 


In  spite  of  Beckett’s  use  of  clowns 
in  plays  like  Waiting  For  Godot, 
there  is  very  little  in  the  nature  of  an 
Irish  clown  tradition.  There  is  no 
Irish  equivalent  of  Bert  Lahr,  Chico 
Marx  or  Max  Wall,  much  less  of  the 
venerable  European  traditions  of 
commedia  deWarte. 

The  idea  of  ah  Irish  clown  may 
have  been  too  close  lo  tlie  tainted 
tradition  of  the  stage  Irishman. 
Especially  early  this  century,  when 
playwrights  such  as  Yeats  and 
George  Filzniaurice  were  experi- 
menting with  thenlre  that  might 
have  been  hospitable  to  clowns,  the 
stage  Irishman  was  tlie  great  taboo. 
Because  it  was  politicised  and  used 
to  denigrate  tlie  Irish  people,  the  na- 
tive clowning  impulse  locked  up  In 
the  stage  Irishman  was  effectively 
inaccessible. 

A handful  of  Irish  actors  went  to 
France  to  train  in  mime  nnd  physi- 
cal theatre  with  Jacques  U*coq  and 
Marcel  Marceau.  But  the  moment 
passed,  and  the  younger  generation 
of  Irish  playwrights  are  now  produc- 
ing work  as  verbally  complex  and 
poetic  us  anything  that  J M Synge  or 
Yeats  ever  wrote.  . I 

The  arrival  in  1S)94  of  Barabbas.  I 


Mime  pioneer:  Mikd  Murfl 

describing  itself  as  “Ireland’s  first 
production  company  dedicated  to 
the  traditions  of  clown,  buffoon  and 
commedia  deH‘arleM,  thus  seemed  to 
be  do  more  than  the  preliminary  to 
another  broken  promise.  Veronica 
Coburn,  Raymond  Keane  nnd  Mikd 
Murfi,  the  company’s  founders, 
looked  likely  to  end  up  miming  Ihe 
flogging  of  a dead  hoi'se.  Instead,  the 
progress  of  the  company  in  little  over 
two  years  has  been  astonishing. 


ARTS  33 

Their  surfaces,  too,  are  mesmeris- 
ing and  unfixnble,  less  elated  with 
thousands  of  ivory-coloured  dice, 
like  a trillion  genetic  triggers  and 
switches.  Secretions  speaks  of  end- 
less seif-renewal,  a continual  ran- 
dom, exponential  growth. 

There's  almost  too  much  going 
on.  too  many  issues,  too  much  inven- 
tion. too  many  concerns.  Herein  lies 
Cragg's  energy,  and,  like  the  scul|>- 
lures  themselves,  his  inquiring  mind 
turns  in  on  itself,  sprawls,  has  sud- 
den flashes,  searches  endlessly  for  a 
kind  of  order  in  a world  already  filled 
with  loo  many  facts,  too  many  tilings. 
No  wonder  we  gel  scrambled. 

Upstairs  at  the  VVhilechnjiel, 
there  is  both  too  much  going  nn  and 
not  enough  room  to  let  things 
breathe.  Cragg's  giant  bronze  anil 
wax  rubber  stamps  just  don’t  work, 
a srennd  arrangement  of  d rilled 
plaster  forms  seems  unnecessary, 
and  llu*  icmpo  gels  lust  as  one 
oinncs  to  the  wumk'ii  angels,  the 
piano  and  chairs  pierced  by  all 
those  glinting  hooks. 

Cragg  lakes  tin*  world  we  fondly 
imagine  ourselves  lo  be  familiar 
with  and  shows  us  the  world  as 
God's  — - and  man’s  — botched  job, 
in  all  its  voluptuous,  repulsive, 
obdurate  strangeness. 

If  certain  of  bis  works  resemble 
the  laughable  monsters  of  B-niovie 
science  fiction,  or  blown-up  niela- 
molecules,  gargantuan  whelks  and 
colonies  uf  bacteria,  the  sculptures 
over  at  the  l.issmi  are,  by  contrast, 
almosi  ton  sedate. 

He  lias  built  three  tall  forms  from 
huge  plaster  (fishes,  pots  and  bowls 
to  create  fanciful  giant  chess  pawns. 
Nearby  on  tw«.  plinths  stand  duv 
t'Ted  piles  of  Royal  DtiuHoii  crock- 
ery — tureens,  bowls,  cups  and 
saucers  and  dinner  plates.  It  is  dis- 
appointing lo  note  that  they've  been 
glued  together,  and  their  sense  of 
teetering  equilibrium  is  a fix. 

Cragg's  work  has  one  reaching 
for  superlatives.  But  there’s  a cavil 
— part  of  the  exhilaration  of  the 
work  rests  in  its  unevenness.  His 
generosity  towards  his  own  sculp- 
ture includes  being  generous  to- 
ward his  flaws.  And  failures  and 
flaws  — as  much  as  consummate 
successes  — give  us  an  insight  into 
the  artist's  complex  relationship 
with  the  world.  What  Cragg  gives  us 
is  endless  complexity. 


And  there  is  a logic  to  Barabbas’s 
success.  Clowns,  after  all,  are  meant 
to  go  against  the  grain  of  whatever 
is  around  them.  Not  for  nothing  is 
the  archetypal  clown  persona  that  of 
the  tramp,  the  homeless  wanderer 
without  money  or  family.  The  great 
clown  always  gives  the  appearance 
of  existing  in  isolation  from  of 
society. 

Their  plays  are  not  mere  com- 
pendiums  of  physical  feats,  but  well- 
shaped stories.  Their  wordless, 
though  far  from  noiseless,  comedy 
depends  on  an  ability  to  move 
between  rigorous  physical  drama, 
drawing  as  much  on  tag  wrestling 
ns  on  dance,  and  the  finely  ob- 
served, subtly  evoked  playing-out  of 
scenes  from  ordinary  life. 

Add  to  flic  skills  employed  in 
these  contrasting  styles  a brilliantly 
inventive  use  of  props,  a confident 
deployment  of  magic  tricks  and  a 
very  clever  excursion  Into  puppetry, 
and  it  becomes  obvious  (hat  Borub- 
bas’s  combination  of  athleticism  and 
delicacy  is  drawing  on  a formidable 
range  of  theatrical  strengths. 

They  seem  lo  hnve  the  kind  of  de- 
mented dedication  to  their  art  that 
alone  can  give  tlie  clown  tlie  slightly 
inhuman  air  of  loneliness  and  isola- 
tion that  puts  an  uneasy  edge  on  tlie 
audience’s  laughter. 
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The  great  vacillator 


1 


Richard  Marlua ■ 

Thomas  Cranmer 

by  Diarmaid  MacCulloch 

Vale  University  Press  692pp  £29.95 


7 HO  MAH  CRANMER’S 

hoarded  visage  looks  oul 
with  a wary  eye  from  the 
cover  of  this  (hick  book.  His 
archiupfscijp.'il  robes,  like  his  beard, 
are  snowy  white,  bill  his  cap  ami 
vest-like  outer  garment  are  black. 
'Hie  contrasting  colours  are  sym- 
bolic of  Henry  VIll’s  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  who  always  “has  been 
portrayed  as  a hern  or  a villain",  as 
I liar  maid  MacL'iillddi  puts  it  in  this 
magnificent,  Whitbread  prizcwimiing 
biography. 

Mai’Cnllocli  docs  not  flinch  be- 
fore I ruth;  ho  recounts  Cranmer’s 
cruelties  with  no  effort  to  paint 
them  over.  Yet  finally  he  is  seduced, 
like  John  i’oxc  the  inartyrologist,  by 
Cmnmcr’s  last  grand  gesture  — 
chained  to  the  slake  with  the  Are 
blazing  around  him,  thrusting  his 
right  hand  into  the  flames  and 
shouting  to  Che  throng  gathered  at 
Oxford  to  see  him  die,  “For  as  much 
as  my  hand  offended,  writing  con- 
trary to  my  heart,  my  hand  shall 
first  be  punished  there-for ”,  As  the 
hand  burned  like  a torch,  he  re- 
peated as  long  as  lie  was  able,  "this 
unworthy  right  hmul  . . . this  hand 
hath  offended". 

So  this  fearful,  vacillating  man 
died  a glorious  martyr,  mid  (he 
recollection  under  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  his  final  defiance  helped  banish 
the  papal  church  from  England. 
MacCulloch  confesses  to  "a  wary  af- 
fection for  the  Church  of  England". 

He  has  concluded,  he  says,  that 
those  who  have  painted  Cranmer  as 
a hem  have  usually  distorted  less  of 
the  evidence  than  those  who  made 
him  a villain.  "Weak  and  confused," 
he  could  be,  MacCulloch  says; 
“criminally  dishonest  and  treacher- 
ous he  was  not."  Fair  enough.  But  I 
many  readers  will  find  poetic  justice 
in  Cranmeris  fiery  death  after  a 
career  that  helped  hurry  religious 
dissidents  like  John  Lambert.  Joan 
or  Kent  and  others  to  the  stake. 

The  standard  modern  defence  of 
those  in  the  past  who  burned 
heretics  has  been  that  “everybody 
was  doing  it".  But  everyone  was  not 
doing  it.  Erasmus  and  John  Foxe 
stand  out  as  untiring  foes  of  this 
uniquely  Christian  practice,  and 
there  were  many  others.  Cranmer 
was  not  among  their  number. 

Did  he  have  a private  life?  He  was 
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married  twice.  His  first  wife  died 
young.  MacCulloch  demolishes  the 
old  canard  that  Cranmer  hauled  his 
second  wife  around  in  a trunk  to 
keep  her  existence  secret  from 
Henry  VIII  — who  had  strong  views 
about  sexual  morality  and  detested 
the  idea  of  a married  clergy.  Ye  l it  is 
striking  that  in  all  his  voluminous 
correspondence,  Cranmer  mentions 
her  only  once. 

I have  never  liked  him  much; 
nothing  in  Ibis  absorbing  biography 
changed  my  own  judgment  on  the 
weakness  of  his  character.  As 
MecCulloch  admits,  Cranmer  might 
noi  have  made  his  las!  thunderous 
affirmation  of  Ills  faith  had  he  not 
been  convinced  that  Queen  Mary, 
whom  he  had  proclaimed  a bastard, 
was  resolved  to  see  him  die  no  mnt- 
ler  how  abjectly  he  hied  lo  save  his 
skin. 

Yet  what  a wonderful  book  this  is! 
MacCulloch  knows  the  sources  like 
a woodsman  who  knows  every  tree 
in  die  forest.  He  writes  with  a narra- 
tive drive  and  an  ability  to  capture 
scenes  that  make  us  turn  the  pages 
with  eager  anticipation  to  see  what 
happens  next.  He  handles  an  enor- 
mous cast  of  characters  with  the  I 
aplomb  of  one  who  seems  to  have 
conversed  with  all  of  them. , 
Cranmer's  great  problem  was 
common  to  all  "evangelicals”  (the 
sensible  term  MacCulloch  uses  to 
describe  those  we  often  call  Protes- 
tants). Where  docs  authority  lie?  hi 
Scripture  alone,  interpreted  by  the 
faiLhfi.il  believer,  said  Luther  — who 
poured  thousands  of  acid  pages  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  found  in 
Scripture  messages  different  from 
his  own.  But  individual  interpreta- 
tion of  scripture  could  lead  to  sedi- 
tion — a terrifying  spectre  that 
haunts  almost  every  political  trea- 
tise of  the  16th  century. 

Scripture  has  much  to  say  about 
the  virtues  and  eschatological  tri- 
umph of  the  poor.  Jesus  mused  that 
it  was  harder  for  a rich  man  to  enter 
heaven  than  for  a camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a needle.  Many 
radicals  took  him  literally.  MacCul- 
loch  shows  how  Cranmer  hated  and 
feared  these  "Anabaptists". 


/F  THE  PAPAL  church  was  the 
Antichrist,  as  evangelicals  be- 
lieved, who  was  to  define  reli- 
gious authority  and  keep  secular 
order?  It  suited  both  Cranmer  and 
Henry  VUI  to  decree  that  this  re- 
sponsibility belonged  to  the  king. 
Cranmer’s  position  lay  entwined  in 
lethal  contradictions.  During  his 
trial,  a confused  and  brow-beaten 
Cranmer  assented  to  the  absurd 
proposition  that  in  the  Apostle 
Paul's  day.  Nero  was  head  of  the 
church.  His  own  Nero  was  Queen 
Mary,  and  she  made  short  work  of 
him. 

The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eu- 
charist,  die  place  of  the  dead  among 
the  church  of  the  living,  and  confor- 
mity in  Christian  worship  — alt 
treated  by  MacCulloch  in  luminous 
detail  — were  secondary  lo  royal 
supremacy,  the  wheel  of  theological 
fortune  that  lifted  Cranmer  from  ob- 
scurity to  the  heights  and  hurled 
him  to  destruction. 

As  MacCulloch  points  out  the 
contradict  in  ns  uf  royal  supremacy 
remained  endemic  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  although  now  even  most 
Anglicans  care  little  about  them. 
Such  indifference  would  be  worse 
lo  Cranmer  lhan  death  by  fire. 
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A whale  of  a book 


Philip  Home 

Herman  MeMIle:  A Biography 
Volume  1,1819-1851 
by  Herschel  Parker 
Johns  Hopkins  961  pp  £27.50 


££  M T IS  by  no  means  the  sort 
m of  book  for  you.  It  is  not  a 
JV  piece  of  fine  feminine 
Spitalfields  silk  ■—  but  is  of  the  hor- 
rible texture  of  a fabric  that  should 
be  woven  of  ships'  cables  & 
liausers.  A Polar  wind  blows 
through  it,  and  birds  of  prey  hover 
over  it.  Warn  all  gentle  fastidious 
people  from  so  much  as  peeping 
into  the  book  — on  risk  of  a lum- 
bago and  sciatica"  This  breezy 
hyperbole  comes  from  Herman 
Melville  himself,  discouraging  a 
woman  friend  from  reading  his 
great  novel,  Moby  Dick,  in  1851. 
The  warning  is,  of  course,  also  a 
challenge  and  an  incitement. 

We  might  well  issue  some  such 
warning  to  prospective  readers  of 
Herschel  Parker’s  first,  giant  volume, 
of  his  twopart  biography  of  Melville, : 
which  takes  us  up  to  the  brink  of  the 
publication  of  the  book  of  the  whale. 
At  nearly  1,000  pages  his  whale  of  a 
book  will  flatten  many  laps. 

Yet  by  mercilessly  treating  the 
reader  as  an  equally  committed 
Mehrillean,  pressing  us  on  board  his 
Ahab-Iike  pursuit  of  accuracy, 
Parker  communicates  his  enthusi- 
asm, involves  us  — despite  our- 


selves — in  Melville's  extraordinar- 
ily adventurous  struggle  to  become 
one  of  the  “masters  of  the  great  Art 
of  Telling  the  Trutii". 

The  volume  has  the  arc  of  a great 
rags-and-riches  family  saga.  Father 
and  mother  were  both  American 
aristocrats  falling  on  hard  limes, 
children  of  heroes  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence. Herman’s  father  was 
an  eloquent,  much-liked  but  self-de- 
structive character,  a merchant  who 
ran  through  the  family  fortunes, 
sinking  a sublime  $20,000  into  debt 
before  cracking  up  and  dying  in 
1832.  Widow,  sons  and  daughters 
were  left  to  face  the  creditors.  At  12, 
discontinuing  his  education,  Her- 
man became  a clerk  in  a bank.  One 
can  imagine  him  saying,  like  his 
later  office-slave  hero  Bartleby,  “I 
would  prefer  not  to";  but  the  plunge 
of  the  family  away  from  privilege  led 
him  lower  still:  helper  in  his 
brother's  cap-and-fur  store,  school- 
teacher, small  farmer,  hired  hand 
— and,  in  1839,  sailor  before  the 
mast,  in  due  course  whaleman. 

His  rich  and  peculiar  time  shar- 
ing the  life  of  "roving  sailors  in  the 
Pacific",  deserting  and  joining  a suc- 
cession of  ships  in  the  Marquesas, 
Tahiti  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
allowed  him  to  report  on  a "savage” 
world  that  was  exoticaily  remote  for 
his  readers,  full  of  paradisiacal, 
erotic  and  cannibal  possibilities. 

Typee  (1846)  was  a hit,  taking 
him  into  . New  York  literary  society, 


Tribulations  of  a Titanic  soul 
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Karl  Miller 

Pierre,  or  The  Ambiguities 
by  Herman  MeMIle 
ad  Herschel  Parker 
HarperColllns  449pp  £1 5.99 

MELXHLLE’S  Pierre,  or  The 
Ambiguities  Is  n good  book 
which  Is  also  a bnd  one  — good 
and  bad  not  just  In  parts,  like 
the  curate's  egg,  but  at  the  same 
lime  too.  Tills  paradox  can  he 
considered  one  of  (he  novel's 
mnny  ambiguities.  Few  books 
arc  more  mysterious. 

. It  was  completed  when  Moby 
Dick  wns  displeasing  both  his 
public  and  his  publishers,  and 
Pierre,  published  in  1852,  was 
to  do  the  some.  Religious  objec- 
tors were  after  him,  and  the  new 


novel  was  roundly  denounced. 

In  the  story,  pastoral  gentili- 
ties are  overtaken  by  ominous 
romantic  ardours.  A preposter- 
ous-patrician Anglo-American 
Arcadia,  with  its  leafy  village  and 
“manorial  mansion’’.  Is  deserted 
for  an  austere  bohemian  life  in 
the  big  dty. 

Pierre  starts  off  engaged  to 
lovely  blonde  Lucy,  while 
addressing  his  “amaranthine’’ 
mother  as  if  she  were  his  sister. 
He  (hendiscovers  his  half-sister, 
or  quasi-sister,  Isabel,  a dark  and 
equivocal  child  of  nature.  He  and 
Isabel  run  away,  and  they  are 
joined  by  Lucy,  who  has  pledged 
herself  to  be  Pierre’s  priestess. 
The  threesome  are  turfed  into  a 
“murdersome”  finale..  , 

The  adjective  belongs  to  a .. 


ILLUSTRATION  CHRISTOPHER  SHAFFKCK 

and  he  married  on  the  strength  of  it. 
“Enviable  Herman!  A happier  dog  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine",  wrote  one 
reviewer,  enjoying  his  relaxed  tone 
about  sexuality;  but  his  attacks  on 
insensitive  missionaries  made  an 
enemy  of  the  powerful  Protestant 
press,  which  deplored  his  “pane- 
gyric on  cannibal  delights”  and  ac- 
cused him  uf  sexual  corruption. 

His  subsequent  narratives  moved 
more  deeply  and  darkly  towards  fic- 
tion and  art:  shifting  from  realism u» 
allegory  and  satire  — risking  hk 
popularity  and  his  family's  well- 
being.  A mixed  reception  drove  him 
back  lo  more  straightforward  “jobs" 
— Redburu  and  While  Jacket  l both 
1849).  But  alter  a stimulating  trip  lo 
1/mdon  he  began  un  Moby  Pick 
torn  by  what  he  called  his  “earnest 
desire  lo  write  those  sort  of  boob 
which  are  said  to  Tail'".  Parker’s  last 
section,  rousing  and  disturbing 
once,  shows  a reckless  Melville,  lik- 
ing into  himself  after  his  White 
Whale  — away  from  social  responsi- 
bilities. Uke  his  implacably  opti- 
mistic father,  he  swam  profoundly 
into  debt  without  telling  his  wife, 
buying  a house  and  staking  all  on 
the  fate  of  a book  he  kept  not  finish- 
ing (‘The  tail  is  not  yet  cooked”).  _ 
The  “Polar  wind”  of  Melville  s 
tragic  inspiration  carries  Parker  to  a 
provisional  happy  ending,  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  printed  Moby  Dkk 
to  its  dedicatee,  Hawthorne,  in  lop1- 
But  witli  Pierre,  Bartleby. 
Melville’s  poetry  and  Billy  Budd  to 
come,  Volume  Two  promises  to  be 
just  as  tense,  enlightening  nn 
weirdly  addictive. 


jargon  so  high-flown  as  to 
suggest,  and  to  seem  at  tin>eB  “*■ 
tended  to  suggest,  parody.  Imwi 
babbles  of  “the  stupor,  andtne 
torpor,  and  the  blankness,  an 
the  dimness,  and  the  vacant 

whirlingness  of  the  bewildering- 
ness”.  It’s  as  tf  teeMUe  wanted 
to  offend  his  readers,  tYh^eak*0 
trying  to  placate  them  by  of  ^ 
ing  a version  of  popular  Goto 

romance.  , . 

But  Pierre  is  q moving  and  , 
compelling  book.  It  belongs 
the  great  tradition  of  romantic  , 
delirium,  looking  forward  toV 
kind  of  novel  that  D H Lawrence 
wrote,  111  which  ego-based  c 
tional  characters  cede  1 

the  play  of  unconscious  fore  ■ 

Pierre  Is  a ‘Titanic  soul  , an  J n 
is  also  a sympathetic  charterer 
— so  far  as  he  is  a character  P 
■all,  and  so  for  as  Titanic  sort* 
'are  ever  likely  to  be  ^P^L 
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New  Fiction 


Lucy  Atkins 


The  Giant’s  House,  by  Elizabeth 
McCracken  (Cape,  £9.99) 


Myff  cCRA  CKEN  is  one  of  Granta’s 
frf  Best  of  Young  American  Nov- 
elists 1996  and  this  is  her  first  novel. 
It  tells  the  tale  of  loner  librarian 
(Peggy)  who  finds  love,  with  an 
original  twist.  The  love  object  is 
Jnmes.  an  11-year-old  “Giant",  As  he 
grows  up  into  an  eight-foot  adult, 
their  friendship  blossoms  into  love. 
The  atmosphere  is  tender  and 
funny,  narrated  by  Peggy,  and  char- 
acters emerge  as  complex  individu- 
als each  struggling  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  pressures  of  society, 
family  and,  most  of  all,  their  own 
expectations.  McCracken  avoids 
schmaltz  and  her  prose  bounces 
along  with  enough  irony  and  defi- 
ance In  carry  off  this  strange  tale  of 
love  and  loss. 

Magdalena  the  Sinner,  by 
Lilian  Faschinger,  trans  Shaun 
Whiteside  (Headline  Review, 
£12.99) 

Magdalena,  lithe  sexpot  in 

leather  jumpsuit  driving  a 
Puch  hike  and  sidecar,  kidnaps  a 
priest,  ties  him  to  a tree  and  forces 
him  to  hear  her  "confession".  She 
telis  him  about  the  seven 
boyfriends  she's  had,  and  how  and 
why  she’s  been  forced  lo  murder 
each.  The  priest  is  seduced  first  by 
her  story,  then  her  body  — becom- 
ing the  unwilling  number  eight. 
The  novel  successfully  teeters 
along  a tightrope  of  tension,  hu- 
mour and  fnble. 

In  the  Hold,  by  Vladimir 
Areenljavlc,  trana  Celia 
Hawkesworth  (Harvill,  £8.99) 

Belgrade  1991  on  the  brink  of 

self-de9truclion  — the  narra- 
tor's heroin-dealing  wife  is  preg- 
nant, most  of  his  friends  have  died 
or  are  about  to  (Aid9,  drugs,  cancer, 
war)  and  he  doesn't  know  what  to 
do  with  his  life.  Arsenijevic  takes  his 
subject  matter,  and  peers  at  it  from 
unusual  angles.  The  result  is  not  an 
earnest  documentation  of  contem- 
porary horrors  but  a look  at  the 
personal  and  also  universal  effects 
of  such  conflicts.  Belgrade  19  clos- 
ing off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  and 
fear  seeps  into  everyday  preoccupa- 
tions. Gradually  the  narrator  and  his 
wife,  like  the  city  they  inhabit,  slide 
further  into  isolation.  A fascinating 
and  poignant  first  novel. 

Bank  Holiday  Monday,  by 
Henry  Sutton  (Scaptre,  £1 6.99) 

THE  unashamedly  Woolfean  nar- 
rative technique  makes  tills 
rather  like  The  Waves  on  speed  — 
his  stream  of  consciousness  narra- 
tive shifts  incessantly  between  wx 
middle-class  characters  on  a week- 
end break  to  n Norfolk  windmill.  As 
with  Woolf,  very  little  takes  place 
outside  of  the  psycho-dramas  of 
each  troubled  protagonist.  Desire 
ant  need  conflict,  as  do  memories 
and  hopes,  the  private  past,  present 
and  future  of  each  character.  An 
mtriguing,  if  uncomfortable,  read. 
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In  search  of  paradise  lost 


Alexander  Frater 


Green  Was  the  Earth  on  the 
Seventh  Day 
by  Thor  Heyerdahl 
Ultle  Brown  308pp  £1 8,99 


THOR  HEYERDAHL,  who  first 
drifted  into  the  world’s  con- 
sciousness on  a balsa-wood 
raft,  has  written  an  interesting,  un- 
expected book  about  a youthful 
adventure  on  a South  Sea  island.  In- 
deed, it  was  there  — only  a few 
miles  front  the  hauntingly  beautiful 
spot  where  Gauguin  lies  buried  — 
that  he  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
building  Kon-Tiki  and  launching  him- 
self off  along  the  Humboldt  current. 

With  Ilia  2U-year-old  bride  Liv,  lie 
had  left  Oslo  one  arctic  Christmas 
morning  tn  honeymoon  on  the 
remote  Marquesas  Island  of  Falu- 
Hiva.  What  made  lltc-se  newlyweds 
different  was  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion uf  ever  coming  back.  Sick  of 
Euro] ii-  in  the  turbulent  thirties, 
they  had  chosen  Fatu-Hlva  for  its 
isolation  and  emptiness,  arrived  with 
a few  clothes,  a cooking  pot  and  a 
machete.  Fire  was  made  by  rubbing 
hibiscus  twigs  together,  limitless 
fresh  water,  wild  vegetables,  fruit 
and  fish  came  with  the  territory. 

Heyerdahl  starts  his  book  thus: 
“Paradise,  fad  or  fiction?  Dream  or 
reality?  T-nsl  behind  us  or  tantalis- 
ingly  ahead?"  Well,  paradise  for 
some  is  a place  where  nobudy 
writes  stuff  like  that,  but  for  Heyer- 
dahl it  lay  in  the  shining  tracts  of  die 
Central  Pacific  — a notion  rein- 
forced when,  during  his  first  week 
ashore,  he  met  a trader  who  sold 
hint  Paul  Gauguin's  gun. 

Now  the  owners  of  a totem  from 
Polynesia’s  most  celebrated  cast- 
away, he  and  Llv  embarked  on  their 
own  idyll.  Yet  it  soon  soured,  The 
natives  turned  hostile,  unceasing 


Thor  Heyerdahl  aboard  Rn  1 in  1969  which  he  soiled  across  the 
Atlantic  from  Morocco  to  within  600  miles  of  Central  America 


mill  depressed  them,  the  ubiquitous 
mosaics  spread  malaria  and  ele- 
phantiasis, while  Liv  sustained 
scratches  on  the  legs  which  turned 
into  full-blown  tropical  ulcers.  Tr»*at- 
nu-m  required  a hellish  upen-boat 
journey  tn  nearby  Hivana,  Gau- 
guin’s island  — Heyerdahl  clutch- 
ing Gauguin's  talismanic  gun 
throughout  — which  boasted  a dis- 
pensary and  native  dresser.  When  I 
visited  Hivaoa  several  years  ago  I 
found,  in  place  of  the  dispensary,  a 


small  hospital  run  by  an  entertain- 
ing young  French  doctor. 

Treating  me  fur  a scalp  wuuml  in- 
curred by  a low-slung  Marquesan 
roof  beam,  he  said:  "Gauguin  ex- 
pired jusi  diiwn  the  mail  from  here. 
To  ensure  he  was  dead,  the  man 
who  found  him  followed  local  cus- 
tom and  bit  his  head  — producing  a 
contusion  very  similar  to  your  own." 
The  French  were  present  back  in 
the  thirties  too.  a gendarme  confis- 
cating Gauguin’s  ancient,  rust- 
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encrusted  fowling  piece  because 
Heyerdahl  had  no  firearms  licence. 
Now  their  influence  is  even  more 
pronounced:  deep  In  the  rain  forest 
I found  Polynesian  families  seated 
around  free,  government-issue, 
colour  TV  sets,  watching  the  news 
from  Paris. 

Pottering  about  as  Llv  gradually 
convalesced,  Heyerdahl  came  upon 
a giant  stone  statue  and  realised  he 
had  seen  pictures  of  identical  carv- 
ings in  Colombia  — the  nearest 
land  to  (he  east, 

Polynesia,  according  to  all  the 
best  minds,  was  supposed  to  have 
remained  isolated  until  the  arrival  of 
the  first  Europeans;  the  statue, 
though,  plainly  pre-dated  them.  So 
how  had  the  sculptor  got  there? 
Thus  was  the  nothin  of  Kon-Tiki 
hatched  — nnd  with  it  the  realisa- 
tion that  ho  and  Uv  couldn’t  remain 
exiled  for  ever.  Returning  lo  Falu- 
Hiva,  they  found  the  hostile  locals 
suddenly  turning  murderous  and. 
making  » breathless,  helter-skelter 
over-1  lie-mountains  escape,  hid  in  a 
cave  until  the  schooner  came. 

Bui  here's  the  cat  cl).  In  197*1, 
Heyerdahl  wrote  another  book.  Its 
title?  Falu-Hiva.  Though  not  listed 
among  his  credits  in  this  volume  he 
acknowledges  it,  obliquely,  on  p2fiii 
— "These  were  the  last  words  in  the 
book  I wrote  on  my  return  from 
Falu-Hiva'’.  Tin?  jacket  blurb  claim* 

I his  new,  autobiographical  work  is 
"based  un  Ids  original  journals"  bul 
doesn’t  mention  the  original  hook. 

Well,  it’s  out  of  print  now  ami, 
since  no  journalist  would  deny  a 
man's  right  to  recycle  his  own  mate- 
rial. I won't  carp.  And  there's  cer- 
tainly much  additional  gaud  stuff  on 
his  life,  theories  anti  suljsi-qm-ni 
journeys. 

Paradise  (spelt  here  with  a cap 
P),  turns  mu  to  be  the  planet  itself, 
he  is  its  staunch  environmental 
crusader.  And  it  all  worked  oul  in 
the  end:  the  world  he  had  fled 
would,  ironically,  claim  him  back  as 
one  of  its  most  admired  figures. 


What  the  ape  taught  Adam 


Katy  Emok 

Tha  Woman  and  the  Ape 
by  Peter  Hoeg 

Harvill  22Qpp  £15.99  (£9.99  pbk) 

7 HERE  has  always  been  an  ani- 
mal quality  to  Peter  Hoeg*s  nov- 
els. In  his  new  novel,  The  Woman 
And  The  Ape,  animal  intelligence 
becomes  his  main  theme.  Unfortu- 
nately, unlike  the  delicacy  of  Miss 
Smilla's  Feeling  For  Snow,  it’s  done 
with  brushstrokes  so  broad  that  the 
animals  come  off  looking  a bit  duff. 

The  novel  is  about  what  happens 
when  Natural  Man  is  unleashed  on 
London.  A remarkably  humanoid 
ape  escapes  from  captivity  only  to 
be  recaptured  by  Adam  Burden,  an 
unscrupulous  animal  researcher 
who  keeps  the  suffering  creature  in 
his  own  home  for  medical  experi- 
ments. Adam  masquerades  as  a 
man  who  has  animal  welfare  at 
heart.  But  he  is  really  an  ambitious 
politician  who  is  using  the  ape  to 
cement  his  claim  to  the  Director^ 
ship  of  London  Zoo. 

Hoeg  attaches  an  environnien- 
tally-inlnded  love  story  to  this  tale  of 
exploitation.  Hie  ape — called  Eras- 
mus — exercises  a strange  compul- 
sion on  Burden’s  lonely,  alcoholic 
wife,  Madelene.  He’s  a sight  more 
sympathetic  than  her  husband.  She 
pities  the  a|>e  and  sets  him  free.  The 
hirsute  Erasmus  then  proceeds  — 
quite  literally  — to  sweep  her  off 
her  feet.  He  carries  her  to  an  animal 
reserve  up  north,  “a  pornographic 


garden  of  Eden”  where,  in  an 
embarrassing  blend  of  Mills  and 
Boon  and  bestiality,  he  proves  to  be 
a “sensitive  but  ruthless"  lover. 

At  this  point  Madelene  loses  all 
credibility.  Up  till  now  she’s  been 
the  best  character  in  the  book,  a 
90  per  cent-proof-alcohol-swigging 
housewife  who  is  redeemed  from 
her  drunken  fog  by  the  sympathy 
she  feels  for  another  trapped  crea- 
ture. But  Roeg’s  prose  slackens  as 
he  jacks  up  the  “fun"  element  Ani- 
mal therapy  brings  out  the  tan  trie 
nature  poet  in  Madelene.  Not  con- 
tent with  cosmic  sex,  her  English 
lessons  with  the  increasingly 
human  Erasmus  concentrate  on 
“the  bawdy  element  in  language". 
Schoolboy  humour  does  not  sit  eas- 
ily with  the  sentimentality. 

They  return  to  London  because 
they  get  bored  in  Paradise.  Erasmus 
dons  clothing  and  becomes  the 
Blues  brother  of  (lie  ape  world  in  a 
jacket,  felt  hat  and  sunglasses. 

Hoeg’s  serious  message  is  under- 
mined hy  his  flip  altitude  lo  the 
story.  Pnrt  of  the  problem  is  that  he 
seems  to  have  thought  of  tils 
message  and  then  pinned  a bile  to  it. 
Moreover,  the  gist  — that  humans 
have  more  animal  nature  lhan  they 
like  to  think  and  animals  are  mare 
intelligent  than  humans  — is  driven 
home  with  a wearisome  insistency. 

The  WomHn  And  The  Ape  forgos 
subtlety  and  depth  for  cartoon  fabu- 
listn  that  diminishes  the  animal  in 
the  human  and  the  human  in  the 
I animal. 


How  to  become  a 
freelance  writer 


by  NICK  DAWS 

Freelance  writing  can  be  creative, 
fulfilling  and  a lot  of  fun,  with 
excellent  money  to  be  made  as  well. 
Whnl’s  more,  anyone  con  become  a 
writer.  No  special  qualifications  or 
experience  are  required. 

The  market  for  writers  is  huge.  In 
Britain  alone  (here  are  around  1 ,000 
daily,  Sunday  and  weekly  papers, 
and  more  than  8,000  magazines. 
Many  of  the  stories  and  articles  that 
they  publish  ue  supplied  by 
freelances.  Then  there  ore  books, 
theatre,  films,  TV,  radio... 

With  such  demand,  there's  always 
room  for  new  writers.  But,  as  Mr.  E. 
H.  Metcalfe,  principal  of  Britain's 
leading  writing  school  The  Writers 
Bureau,  explains,  “If  you  want  to 
enjoy  toe  rewards  of  seeing  your 
work  in  print,  one  thing  you  must 
have  is  proper  training.' 

The  Writers  Bureau  runs  a com- 
prehensive correspondence  course 


covering  every  aspect  of  fiction  and 
non-fiction  writing.  The  140,000 
word  course  is  written  by 
professional  writers  and  has  been 
acclaimed  by  experts. 

Students  receive  one-to-one 
guidance  from  tutors,  all  working 
writers  themselves.  From  the  start 
they  ore  shown  how  to  produce 
saleable  work.  'At  the  Bureau  our 
philosophy  is  quite  simple'  says  Mr. 
Metcalfe.  ‘We  will  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  help  students  become 
published  writers.' 

The  course  comes  on  fifteen  days' 
free  trial.  In  addition,  the  Bureau 
offers  a remarkable  money-back 
guarantee  - if  you  haven't  earned 
your  tuition  fees  from  published 
writing  within  one  month  of 
completing  the  course,  your  money 
will  be  refunded  in  full. 

So,  would  you  like  to  be  n writer? 
Why  not  start  now  by  returning  Kite 
coupon  below! 


FAX  (+44)161  228  3533  24  hours 


Why  not  be  a writer?  j 

J First-class  home-study  course  you  a flying  start.  Earn  while  you  learn.  Expert  I 
I tutors v personal  guidance,  help  lo  sell  your  writing  and  much  more!  Ii's  ideal  tor  j 
beginners.  Details  free.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Send  the  coupon.  i 
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Mark  Cocker 


LIVING  close  to  both  the  main 
waterway  and  the  principal 
road  between  Norwich  and 
the  Norfolk  Broads,  1 try  sometimes 
to  blot  out  the  noisy  streams  of  traf- 
fic and  imagine  their  more  restful 
equivalent  from  the  14th  century, 
especially  the  horse  enrts  and 
barges  carrying  their  daily  loads  of 
peat  into  town  — Norwich  was  once 
a place  powered  by  peat.  That  the 
kitchens  in  the  cathedral  were  nlone 
burning  400,000  turves  every  year 
is  an  indication  of  the  city's  unre- 
lenting and  unsustainable  appetite 
for  the  fuel. 

However,  this  energy  consump- 
tion did  have  an  important  benefit. 
As  (lie  peat  was  depicted  (the  total 
extracted  is  thought  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 25  million  cubic  metres),  so 
the  peat-cutters  dug  ever  deeper, 
And  when  sea  levels  eventually  rose 
(he  larger  pits  flooded  and  formed 
the  Norfolk  Broads  — an  intricate 
complex  of  lakes,  rivers,  reedbeds 
and  marshes  whose  beauty  and  at- 
mosphere led  to  their  fame  as  a 
recreational  paradise.  [ 

Their  more  recent  designation  as 
a national  park  is  also  a mark  of 
their  inter  national  import  unci-  for 
wildlife.  Yet  it  was  also,  ironically,  an 
indication  of  their  fragility.  Formed 
by  the  extraction  of  one  particular 
kind  of  mud.  the  Broads  were  being 
steadily  engulfed  by  the  return  of 
mud.  Since  the  19th  century  they 
have  been  increasingly  affected  by 
phosphates  in  domestic  sewage  and 
nitrates  that  leach  nut  of  agricultural 
chemicals.  Together  these  nutrients 
enrich  the  water,  causing  unnatu- 
rally high  levels  of  plant  growth. 

In  some  of  the  broads  the  once 
sparkling  waters  have  turned  into  a 
turbid  soup  dominated  by  algae, 
while  the  dead  vegetation  rotted 
down  to  foTm  a thick  black  sludge 
Hint  gathers  on  the  bottom.  About  30 
— three-fifths  — of  the  broads  now 
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show  some  signs  of  deterioration, 
and  mud  levels  in  the  worst  affected 
have  risen  so  high  they  are  becom- 
ing unnavigabie. 

Faced  with  the  slow  decline  of  the 
whole  system,  the  national  park's 
mnnagers  have  implemented  solu- 
tions Ihut  seems  ns  radical  and 
costly  as  the  problems  art  great. 
Working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Environment  Agency,  the  govern- 
ment body  responsible  for  Britain's 
water  resources,  the  Broads  Author- 
ity has  checked  lire  inflow  of  phos- 
phates and  begun  to  remove  the 
suffocating  blanket  of  ooze  with  a 
suction-dredger  that  literally  vacu- 
ums lire  lake  bottom.  The  inud  is 
then  pumped  into  settling  lagoons 
where  it  dries  and  shrinks  to  a 
harmless  substrate. 

Hitherto  efforts  have  focused  on 
smaller  broads  easily  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  waterways,  but  last 
year  Barton,  the  second  largest  of 
all,  became  the  focus  of  a major  ini- 
tiative. its  restoration  will  cost  about 
£2  million  and  lias  involved  a power- 
ful alliance  of  organisations.  The 
European  Union's  LIFE  fund,  for  in- 


Quick  crossword  no.  350 


Across 

1 Drink  — plenty 
cf  spirit!  (5,6) 

9 SHU  expected 
(3.2,4) 

10  Feel  soriy  for — 
plant  with  bitter 
leaves  (3) 

It  Closer  to  the 
stern  (5) 

13  Competitor  (7) 

M Long,  angry 
speech  (6) 

15  Russian  three- 
horse  vehicle  (6) 

18  Threatening  {7) 

20  Last  (5) 

21  Bustle  in  grasses, 
cereals  (3) 

22  Remaining  fiesh 
and  vital  (9) 

24  Former  PM  — 
what  he  dared 
(a  nag)  (6.5) 

Down 

2 Fitting  (3) 

3 Exhibited 
malevolent 
smugness  (7) 

4 Uttered  (6) 

5 Open  to  view  (5) 
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C Clove  pink  (9) 

7 Welsh  poet  (5.6) 

6 Section  of 
London 
Underground 
(7.4) 

12  Called  to 
account  (9) 

16  One  seeking 
asylum  (7) 

17  Rise  (6) 

19  Alpha  and  — (5) 

23  Consume  (3) 


Last  week’s  solution 
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stance,  helped  pay  for  a three-year 
trial  scheme,  during  which  the  tech- 
niques were  properly  developed. 
More  recently,  scientific  experts 
from  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden 
have  come  to  assist  in  the  project. 

Despite  the  international  charac- 
ter of  the  Barton  scheme,  not  all 
those  involved  have  impressive- 
soLimling  names.  Daphnin.  for  in- 
stance, hardly  resonates  with  power 
and  authority.  Yel  it‘s  these  translu- 
cent creatures,  also  known  as  water 
fleas,  that  will  do  much  of  the  impor- 
tant work.  Once  the  lake  is  mud- 
pumped,  the  more  isolated  parts 
will  be  cleared  of  fish. 

Then,  in  the  absence  of  these 
predators,  the  water  fleas  can  flour- 
ish and  set  to,  devouring  the  algae. 
At  densities  of  only  a few  tens  per 
litre  it  lias  been  proved  that  daphnia 
can  tiller  all  the  waters  of  a large 
lake  in  a single  day.  It  is  a measure 
of  nature’s  humbling  complexity 
that  the  whole  formidable  operation 
at  Barton  ultimately  relies  on  an  ani- 
mal that  lives  only  a few  days  and 
measures  no  more  than  a couple  of 
millimetres. 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 

K O ORRY,”  said  our  team- 

O mates  as  we  were  compar- 
ing scores.  “We  gota  bit  high  on 
board  24.  We  were  in  3 NT  down 
one,  minus  50.” 

'That’s  OK,”  l reassured  him. 
“We  were  plus  100,  so  we  win 
the  board.” 

The  event  was  in  the  format 
known  as  “board  a match”, 
where  the  margin  of  gain  or  loss 
on  any  particular  deal  is 
irrelevant  — you  simply  win, 
lose  or  tie  each  board.  “They 
went  two  down  in  3NT,  then?" 
asked  our  relieved  team-mate. 

“Well,  they  went  two  down  — 
but  they  were  only  in  INTI”  f 
replied,  enjoying  my  colleague's 
look  of  amazement. 

With  gambits  of  all  sorts 
written  up  in  the  world's  bridge 
press  as  soon  as  they  occur,  it 
takes  n rare  kind  of  genius  to 
come  up  with  nil  original  card 
combination. 

Fortunately,  I was  playing  with 
one  of  those  on  the  deal  we  were 
discussing.  Take  the  South 
| cards  in  the  next  column  and 
plan  the  play  in  1NT  (top  of  next 
column). 

West  leads  the  five  of 
diamonds,  you  play  low  from 


CheSS  Leonard  Barden 

A FTER  his  embarrassing  start  to 

the  year  when  he  lost  a game  to 
IBM's  Deep  Blue  computer.  1996  fi- 
nally turned  out  well  for  Garry  Kas- 
parov. The  world  champion  made 
an  excellent  score  when  leading  the 
Russian  team  to  the  Olympiad  gold 
medals,  signed  up  for  a $2  million 
title  showdown  with  his  old  rival 
Anatoly  Karpov,  whose  form  then 
immediately  slumped,  and  regained 
the  clear  No  1 spot  in  Fide's  1997 
world  rankings,  30-35  rating  points 
ahead  of  Karpov  and  India’s  Vishy 
An  and. 

Kasparov  was  untypically  cautious 
in  the  strongest  tournament  of  the 
year  at  Las  Palmas  last  month,  where 
the  top  six  in  the  rankings  competed 
in  a doublerounder.  Fide  ranked  it 
category  21  with  an  average  rating  of 
2757,  both  all-time  records.  In  start- 
ing off  with  five  draws  in  his  first  six 
games,  Kasparov  knew  his  history, 
for  Paul  Keres  began  with  similar  re 
straint  when  winning  the  great  event 
at  Avro  1938. 

Kasparov's  pragmatic  strategy 
paid  off.  He  won  the  event,  unbeaten; 
Karpov,  meanwhile,  could  not  win  a 
game.  But  it  was  Vladimir  Kramnik 
— at  22  the  youngest  at  Las  Palmas 
and  tipped  for  future  honours  by 
bodi  older  Ks  — who  played  the  best 
game  when  he  exchanged  his  queen 
for  rook,  bishop  and  a fast-running 
)>awn  whose  advance  to  a new  queen 
forced  Annnd  to  resign. 


blocks  out  the  b7  bishop.  9 e4 
Nxc3  10  bxc3  c5  11  d4  Nd7  12 
Bf4  cxd4  13  cxd4  Nf6  14  Ne5 
Bb4  15  Re3  Rc8  16  d5!  exd5 
17  exd5  Bd6  The  central  duo  has 
transmuted  to  a passed  pawn  which 
Black  cannot  take.  Both  Nxd5  18 
Rd3  Nxf4  19  gxf4!  Qc7  20  Rd7  and 
17. . . Bxd5  18  Rd3  Rc5  19  Be3  Rh5 
20  a4  Ra5  21  Nc6win  for  White. 

18  Nc6  Bxc6  19  Bxd6  Ba4  20 
BxfSl  Stronger  titan  20  Qxa4  Qxdfi. 
Bxdl  21  Be7  Qc7  22  Rxdl  Nd7 
23  Bh3  h6  24  Bf5  White  is  nomi- 
nally down  on  material,  but  Black 
has  no  time  to  regroup  his  knight  to 
its  ideal  blockading  square  d6. 

b5  25  Bb4  Rd8  26  Re7  Qc4 
27  Rxd7  Rxd7  28  Bxd7  Qxb4 
29  d6  Qa4  30  Rd3  Qe4  A 
desperate  bid  for  perpetual  check.  If 
the  BQ  blockades  at  d8.  White  wins 
by  Bf5,  d7,  and  Rc3-c8. 

31  Bxb5  Qel+  32  Kg2  Qe4+ 
33  Kfl  Qhl+  34  Ke2  Qe4+  35 
Kdl  Qg4+  36  £3  Qh3  37  d7 
Resigns. 

No  2456 


Kramnik  v Anand 

1 NfJ  Nf6  2 c4  bG  3 g3  Bb7 
4 Bg2  e6  5 0-0  Be7  6 Nc3  0-0 
7 Re II?  Anand  was  hoping  fur  7 d4 
Ne4  8 Qc2  Nxc3,  the  notoriously 
drawish  main  line  of  tile  Queen’s  In- 
dian Defence.  But  Kramnik's  sub- 
tler move  order  means  that  While 
can  now  meet  7 . . . Ne4  by  8 Nxe4 
Bxe4  9 d3  Bb7  10  e4.  or  even  by  the 
extravagant  8 Nhl?!  to  chase  Black's 
N.  Either  way,  White  achieves  his 
objective  of  an  unbalanced  position. 
Anand's  quieter  plan  in  the  game 
concedes  White  the  classical  advan- 
tage of  central  pawns  abreast  at  (14 
and  e4. 

d5  8 cxd5  Nxd5  If  exd5  9 d4 
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White  males  in  three  mow* 
against  any  defence  (by 
Giegokl.  1970).  Gieguld  was  a trick- 
composer  who  liked  visual  seltinit:. 
and  this  looks  easy  with  die  BK 
trapped  on  the  edge,  blit  snugs  in-  j 
elude  1 R«6?  (5  2 Rxg5  stalemate. 

No  2455:  1 Bg2!  Ke3  l.KxgJ  2 M) 

2 h4  Kxf4  3 Bf3  Ke5  4 h5  KeU  5 
Bd5+  Ke7  5 h6  KtB  6 Kd2  wins.™ 
WK  eats  all  the  pawns  while  the  BK 
stays  in  zugzwnng. 


North 
4 Q 0 6 
V K843 

♦ J92 
4J83 

South 

♦ A 5.4 
¥ Q62 

♦ AQ  3 
4A1042 

dummy  and  win  East’s  ten  with 
the  queen. 

You  have  plenty  of  work  to  do, 
but  for  the  moment  It  looks 
natural  to  play  on  hearts,  at- 
tempting to  set  up  a couple  of 
tricks  there  and  hoping  that  the 
opponents  may  do  something  to 
help  you  in  the  other  suits.  You 
lead  the  two  of  hearts,  West 
playB  the  jack,  dummy  the  king 
and  East  the  five.  Maybe  it's  your 
lucky  day  — certainly  It  appears 
that  West  may  have  begun  with 
AJ  doubleton  In  hearts.  You  lead 
the  three  of  hearts  from  dummy, 
East  plays  the  seven,  you  duck 
and  It  isn’t  your  lucky  day  at  all. 
You  have  just  fallen  victim  to  a 
devilish  piece  of  deception  by 
Michael  Rosenberg  in  the  East 
chair. 


This  was  the  full  deHl: 

North 

* Q 9 6 
VK843 

♦ J92 
4J83 

West  Eos* 

♦ KJ1°2  *^o07S 

♦ K 8 6 5 4 ♦ 10  7 

4965  *KQ7 

South 

* A54 
V Q62 

♦ AQ  3 

4 A 10  4 2 

When  Rosenberg’s  seven  of 
hearts  held  the  trick,  he  < ca 
three  more  winners  in  the  su 
before  leading  a diamond. 
took  his  king  and  cleared  the 
suit,  and  the  hapless  declarer 
could  do  no  better  than  pwya^ 
and  another  spade.  West 
king  and  cashed  the  rest  of  n'a 
diamonds  for  two  down. .w 
may  wonder,  as  I did,  w}lfl„r)rr 
team-mates  were  doing  y1;" 
on  their  balanced  23  P«“®' 
You’ll  have  to  go  on  wondenw 
— our  team-mates  are  rngge  0 
than  I am,  so  1 didn’t 
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NBA  superstars 
shooting  blanks 

American  basketball  has  been  hit  by  a scoring  drought 
that  has  left  fans  recalling  better  days,  writes  Ian  Katz 

TO  THE  uninitiated  spectator.  | Orlando  Magic,  once  one  of  the 
basketball  often  seems  like  a 
game  in  which  scoring  points 


TO  THE  uninitiated  spectator, 
basketball  often  seems  like  a 
game  in  which  scoring  points 
is  simply  too  easy.  With  teams  typi- 
cally sinking  more  than  40  baskets 
per  game,  individual  feats  of  bril- 
liance tend  to  get  lost  in  a blur  of  at- 
tacks and  counter-attacks.  There  is 
hardly  time  to  savour  a gravity-defy- 
ing dunk  at  one  end  before  some 
player  has  drained  a three-point 
shot  from  an  improbable  distance  at 
the  other. 

Blit  this  season  tile  refrain, 
echoed  by  NBA  fans,  coaches  and 
veteran  playera  alike,  could  not  lie 
mure  different.  They  have  been  pre- 
occupied by  a perplexing  question; 
why  can't  players  shoot  straight  any 
more?  In  a sport  that  is  reduced  In 
statistics,  it  is  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand the  source  of  their  consterna- 
tion. Earlier  this  month,  the  average 
number  of  points  per  game  scored 
by  NBA  learns  was  95,  the  lowest 
level  since  the  niid-filties  when  the 
“shot  clock"  was  introduced  to  force 
learns  to  attack  more.  So  severe  is 
the  league’s  scoring  drought  that 
only  a hand  fu  I of  teams  are  averag- 
ing over  loo  [joints  per  game,  a 
mark  that  every  single  club  in  the 
league  excelled  as  recently  as  10 
years  ago. 

The  nadir  of  the  NBA's  scoring 
slump  came  in  November  when  the 


Orlando  Magic,  once  one  of  die 
most  free-scoring  teams  in  the 
jestgue.  managed  to  scrape  together 
just  57  points  in  a game  against  the 
Cleveland  Cavaliers.  It  was  the  low- 
est total  recorded  by  any  team  in  42 
years. 

The  breast-beating  over  basket- 
ball's constipation  is  particularly  in- 
tense because  it  comes  as  the  NBA 
is  celebrating  its  50lh  anniversary. 
More  worryingly,  it  comes  ns  the 
league  braces  itself  for  life  after 
Michael  Jordan,  (he  one-man  team 
who  has  been  the  league's  top 
sourer  lor  must  of  the  pasl  decade. 

Though  attendances  have 
dropped  only  slightly  compared 
witli  last  season,  just  about  every- 
one agrees  that  low  scores  spell  bad 
news  for  basketball. 

There  have  been  as  many  theo- 
ries about  the  cause  of  the  NBAs 
mysieiiniisly  falling  scores  as  there 
are  fans  of  the  game,  and  estab- 
lished si iirs  such  as  Jordan  have 
been  quick  to  [joint  the  finger  of 
blame  elsewhere.  Earlier  this 
in-mill  His  Ain  less  suggested  wiih 
characteristic  good  grace  that  die 
problem  lay  with  die  increasing 
number  of  players  entering  tin- 
league  without  serving  a full  a|>- 
prenliceship  in  college. 

"A  lot  of  young  kids  are  coming 
out  early  and  don’t  really  under- 


stand the  aspects  of  playing  the 
game  as  a complete  player.  All  they 
really  see  is  what  they  lived  on 
through  high  school." 

It  is  true  that  the  shooting  aver- 
ages of  some  of  the  league's  new 
young  stars  are  woefiil.  Of  Jason 
Kidd.  Jerry  Stackhouse  and 
Stephon  Marbury,  three  of  the 
NBA's  brightest  youngsters,  none 
was  sinking  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  his  shots  as  of  last  month.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  expansion  of  the 
league  from  23  to  29  teams  over  the 
past  decade  lias  spread  the  pool  of 
top-cinss  talent  thinner.  But  there  is 
a flaw  in  both  these  arguments:  if 
there  are  fewer  good  attacking  play- 
ers in  the  league,  there  are  presum- 
ably fewer  good  defenders  too,  so 
you  might  reasonably  expect  the 
two  factors  to  cancel  each  other  out. 

Ironically,  it  may  be  that  the 
league's  most  recent  attempt  to  in- 
crease scoring  lias  contributed  most 
to  the  problem.  Before  the  l‘J‘M-95 
season,  the  NBA  moved  the  arc  out- 
side which  successful  shuts  score 
three  points  two  feel  closer  to  (he 
basket.  The  idea  was  to  encourage 
more  long-range,  high-scoring 
shots.  It  worked  — only  Loo  well. 
But  since  players  score  with  far 
fewer  -long-rnnge.  attempts  (hail 
short-range  shots,  the  overall  effect 
lias  been  to  lower  total  scores. 

At  the  same  lime,  a number  of  rel- 
atively mediocre  teams  such  as 
Cleveland  and  Miami  have  made  a 
speciality  of  slowing  games  down 
mid  holding  their  opponents  in  very 
low  scores. 

All  of  which  may  '-.imply  be  evi- 
dence dial  tile  NBA.  at  50.  is  finally 
coming  of  age.  Alter  nil.  can  you 
name  o grown-up  spoi  l in  which  the 
fans  do  not  hanker  after  better 
days? 


Tel  enjoys  best  of  both  worlds 


Australia’s  soccer  coach, 
Terry  Venables,  tells 
Richard  Yallop  how  he 
divides  his  time  between 
Europe  and  international 
duties  Down  Under 


AS  THE  evening  shadows 
lengthened  across  a sun- 
baked training  ground  at  the 
Veneto  social  club  in  suburban  Mel- 
bourne, Terry  Venables,  freshly  at- 
tired in  the  green  and  gold  strip  of 
the  Australian  national  soccer  team, 
stood  and  assessed  the  22  Soc- 
ceroos  going  through  their  drills  be- 
fore him. 

Dp  in  the  stands  a scattering  of 
curious  Italians  sat  making  their  ini- 
tial assessment  of  this  former  Eng- 
land manager  who  now  stands  to 
earn  up  to  £500,000  over  18  mouths 
if  he  can  take  Australia  through  the 
qualifying  rounds  to  next  years 
World  Cup  in  France. 

The  Veneto  club  is  a sporting  and 
cultural  haven  for  immigrant  Ital- 
ians, and  when  the  Australian  team 
bus  drove  in  through  the  gates,  past 
the  model  gondola  mounted  on  a 
nnni  Venetian  canal,  Venables  could 
have  been  forgiven  for  momentarily 
wondering  what  the  hell  he  was 
doing  there.  In  front  of  him  was 
gathered  yet  another  welcoming 
party  of  media  photographers 
poised  for  a picture  opportunity 
'yith  Aussie  Tel,  as  he  was  quickly 
dubbed  by  the  local  tabloids  after  it 
was  announced  in  November  that 
he  was  to  be  the  new  Socceroos 
manager. 

Venables's  18-month  1 contract 


with  Soccer  Australia  prompted  dis- 
belief at  both  ends  of  the  world: 
what  was  he  doing  in  Australia, 
planning  the  downfall  of  Fiji  and  the 
Solomon  Islands  just  sue  months 
after  taking  England  to  the  semi- 
final of  Euro  9G?  Venables  has  a sim- 
ple answer  to  that:  first,  the  Football 
Association,  apparently  embar- 
rassed by  the  publicity  surrounding 
his  court  cases,  refused  to  extend 
his  contract,  and  then  it  was  a case 
of  taking  the  most  attractive  offer 
elsewhere. 

In  a sense,  he  is  now  enjoying  the 
best  of  all  worlds.  He  is  being  paid 
handsomely  to  spend  four  months  a 
year  in  Australia,  and  that  still 
leaves  eight  months  to  maintain  his 
English  links  through  his  involve- 
ment with  Portsmouth;  he  can 
travel  in  Europe  to  watch  Aus- 
tralians playing  for  Continental 
clubs,  and  he  can  oversee  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  coaching  ranch  lie  is 
negotiating  to  buy  in  Spain. 

So  here  he  stands  In  the  middle 
of  the  Veneto  club  training  ground, 
eager  to  make  a start  on  a new  chal- 
lenge. The  temperature  is  nudging 
38C  and  there  are  echoes  of 
Barcelona  In  1984  — he  is  to  meet  a 
squad  of  players  he  knows  only  by 
video. 

At  least  in  Australia  his  mixture  of 
expatriate  Italians,  Greeks.  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Britons  speak  English, 
but  Venables  is  not  so  sure  that,  is  an 
advantage:  "I  always  thought  that’s 
why  I did  well  in  Bnrcelona  — they 
didn't  know  what  I whs  saying."  As 
ever,  Venables  parades  his  grin  and 
laugh  to  break  down  international 
barriers,  as  well  as  local  resentment 
that  an  Australian-based  coach  was 
not  appointed  to  the  job  and  that  he 


is  being  paid  such  a large  sum  to 
spend  just  four  months  a year  in 
Australia.  As  a Sydney  tabloid  head- 
line put  it.  Soccer  Australia  was 
facing  “One  Tel  of  a Wage  Bill". 

There  are  also  echoes  of  Crystal 
Palace  in  1976,  when  Venables  sud- 
denly found  himself  charged  with 
lifting  a Third  Division  side  to  the 
top  level.  Some  would  say  Australia 
is  a third  division  international  side 
and  that  Venables's  job  is  to  pro- 
mote them  to  the  stature  that  Aus- 
tralia has  achieved  in  rugby  union 
and  rugby  league. 

Venables  has  set  himself  only  one 
aim,  to  get  Australia  to  France,  but 
his  appointment  has  already  lifted 
the  profile  of  Australian  soccer. 
When  he  landed  in  Melbourne  for 
the  squad's  first  training  session, 
the  airport  press  conference  was 
packed  with  mainstream  media; 
normally  soccer  would  do  well  to  at- 
tract half  a dozen  specialist  soccer 
writers.  Venables  sat  alongside  Raul 
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Venables  ....  World  Cup  target 


Court  in  the  act , . . Michael  Jordan  demon  sir  ales  the  scoring 
prowess  that  will  soon  became  a distant  memory 


Blanco,  his  Argentininn-bnrn  assis- 
tant, and  .‘Vex  Tobin,  the  Succeroo 
captain.  Blanco  had  been  one  of  the 
locals  touted  for  the  job  but  had  he 
or  another  of  the  Australian-based 
conches  been  appointed,  soccer 
would  probably  have  remained  a 
third  division  sport. 

Venables  was  reminded  of  the 
carping  from  Fleet  Street’s  tabloids 
that  coaching  the  Australian  soccer 
team  was  akin  to  coaching  the 
Jamaican  bobsleigh  team.  “It’s  a 
cute  line  but  it’s  nonsense,  and  igno- 
rant," he  said.  "It's  an  insult  really. 
I'm  afraid  in  England  we  are 
parochial.  I believe  the  players  here 
are  better  than  they're  given  credit 
for.  I’m  very  optimistic  about  what 
I've  seen." 

He  said  the  criticism  was  little 
different  from  attacks  on  the  Eng- 
land team  before  Euro  96.  "I  don't 
mind  that,  to  be  honest,  because  1 
think  it  gives  you  that  steel,  and  you 
say,  *WeTl  show  them.'  No  doubt 
there  are  some  people  hoping  I fall 
on  my  face  with  this,  but  it  wouldn’t 
be  the  first  time.” 

Ahead  of  him  lies  the  home  se- 
ries against  New  Zealand,  South 
Korea  and  Norway,  which  began  in 
Melbourne  on  Saturday  with  a 1-0 
victory  over  New  Zealand. 

The  Kiwis  and  Australia  are  likely 
to  play  off  in  the  final  of  the  Oceania 
group  of  the  World  Cup  qualifying 
competition,  and  the  winner  will 
then  play  the  fourth-placed  team  in 
the  Asian  group  for  the  right  to 
coni|jete  in  France.  Venables  and 
Blanco  both . warn  that  Middle 
Eastern  teams  such  ns  Saudi  Arabia, 
Iran  and  Iraq,  who  compete  in  the 
Asian  group,  are  no  walkovers. 

Hie  Australian  job  became  vacant 
when  Eddie  Thomson  resigned  the 
post  to  take  over  a Japanese  league 
side.  The  Scot's  greatest  achieve- 
ment hod  been  to  take  Australia  so 


close  to  the  1994  World  Cup.  They 
played  off  against  Argentina,  draw- 
ing 1-1  witli  Diego  Maradona's  side 
in  Sydney  before  losing  the  second 
leg  1-0  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Severn!  Australians  were  offered 
contracts  in  Europe  after  that,  and 
the  foundation  of  Venables's  side 
will  come  from  those  overseas- 
based  players.  Negotiations  are 
under  way  to  arrange  matches  for 
the  overseas  players  in  Hungary 
and  Croatia  early  this  year.  The  aim 
of  the  current  four-nation  series  is 
to  pick  the  best  Australian-based 
players,  and  since  Venables  arrived 
in  Sydney  in  early  January  he  has 
watched  five  Australian  league 
games  and  many  hours  of  video 
footage. 

After  Euro  96  the  first  offer  Ven- 
ables received  was  to  coach  Turkey. 
But  just  as  the  offer  was  put  on  the 
table  a close  friend,  the  former  Ful- 
ham player  Bobby  Keetch,  died.  In 
the  circumstances  Venables  could 
not  make  the  quick  decision  that 
the  Turkish  FA  demanded  of  him. 
Some  time  later  a call  came  from 
David  Hill,  the  head  of  Australian 
soccer  and  a former  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Australian  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation,  asking  him  to 
coach  the  Socceroos. 

Tel,  the  East  End  operator,  is  now 
Down  Under,  but  life  is  not  so  differ- 
ent His  phone  is  always  busy,  nnd 
there  arc  coaching  sessions  to  be 
organised,  players  to  be  spoken  to, 
deals  to  he  pursued.  Mayfair  and 
Kensington  have  temporarily  been 
exchanged  for  the  Melbourne 
Casino  and  Sydney  Harbour. 

He  declares  himself  happy:  .“It’s 
interesting,  and  new,  and  offere  the 
possibility  of  going  to  the  World 
Cup.  I'm  still  hungry,  there  are  a lot 
of  good  players  and  there's  a chance 
of  putting  a good  tenni  together.  I’m 
looking  forward  to  getting  at  it." 
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Tennis  Australian  Open 


Sun  sets 
on  Graf 
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9tephsn  Blerley  In  Melbourne 


THERE  Is  no  greater  fall  in 
women’s  Grand  Slam  tennis 
than  that  of  Steffi  Grat  For 
more  than  a decade,  save  for  one 
wretchedly  gloomy  *nd  dank  sum- 
tiler's  day  at  Wimbledon  in  L994,  the 
German  has  never  turned  up  in  | 
Melbourne.  London,  Paris  or  New 
Yoric  without  making  it  through  to 
the  second  week.  And  more  often 
than  not  she  has  reached  the  final. 

But  on  Sunday,  on  an  afternoon 
when  the  heat  was  so  intense  on  the 
centre  court  thnl  it  seemed  as  if  a 
hundred  thousand  oven  doors  had 
been  opened  simultaneously,  Graf 
lost  6-2,  7-5  in  the  fourth  round  to 
Amanda  Coetzer  of  South  Africa, 
the  No  12  seed,  who  ranks  26th  in 
the  world. 

Graf  had  been  feeling  unwell 
before  the  match  because  of  an  in- 
fected toe  which  was  treated  on  Sat- 
urday.-She  was  too  exhausted  to' 
talk  after  the  match,  and  a written 
statement  said  that  the  high  temper- 
atures had  exacerbated  her  condi- 
tion resulting  In  "heat  illness". 

there  were  few  indications  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  match  that 
there  was  anything  physically 
wrong  with  Graf,  although  in  die 
second  set  she  frequently  moved  to- 
wards the  back  of  the  court  between 
I points  to  gain  what  little  shade  there 
1 was.  She  received  brief  attention 
from  the  trainer  but  thereafter  Coet- 
zer became  ever  more  dominant. 
Some  of  Graf's  mistakes  were  un- 
forced, but  many  were  not.  Coetzer 
pounded  nway  relentlessly  and  the 
backhand  error  that  eventually  saw 
Graf  succumb  was  her  20tli  of  the 
lhr  28min  match,  a huge  number. 

In  her  post-match  statement  Graf 
praised  Coetzer.  adding:  “I  tried  as 
hard  as  1 could.  I just  didn’t  have  the 
energy  with  the  heal."  Boris  Becker 
had  expressed  similar  problems 
after  the  reigning  champion  lost  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  tournament. 
A bad  tournament  for  Germany. 


Heatstroke. . . Graf  wilts  against  Amanda  Coetzer  photo:  michael  steele 


On  Saturday  the  No  2 seed.  Aran- 
txa Sanchez  Vicario,  also  lost,  going 
down  to  the  little-known  Belgian 
Dominique  van  Roost  1-6,  6-4.  8-6. 
and  there  were  further  upsets  over 
the  weekend  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  No  3 seed.  Conchita 
Martinez,  the  No  5 Anke  Huber, 
and  the  No  7.  the  American  Lindsay 
Davenport,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
a first  Grand  Slam  title  for  the  16- 
year-old  Hingis,  seeded  four. 

Martinez  fell  after  taking  th  e first 
set  6-2  against  Sabine  Appelmans  of 
Belgium,  and  Huber  lost  in  straight 
sets  to  Mary  Pierce,  the  1995  cham- 


pion here,  who  has  been  playing 
with  increasing  confidence  and 
slightly  diminished  affectation. 

In  the  men's  fourth-round,  little 
known  Slovakian  teenager  Dominik 
Hrbnty  took  world  No  1 Pete 
Sampras  to  five  sets  with  some 
exciting  play,  despite  the  searing 
heat,  before  succumbing  6-4  in  the 
final  set. 

Other  fourth-round  victors  were 
Michael  Chang,  conqueror  of 
Britain'9  Tim  Henman,  Carlos 
Moya.  Felix  Mantilla  and  the  dan- 
gerous Marcelo  Rios,  who  was  due 
to  face  Chang  in  the  quarter-finals. 


Football  Premiership:  Coventry  0 Manchester  United  2 


Ferguson  ready  for  final  flourish 


David  Lacey  

ALEX  FERGUSON  can  see  the 
finishing  line  to  his  career  as 
manager  of  Manchester  United.  But 
between  now  and  then  his  tenm  will 
surely  experience  a few  more  che- 
quered lings. 

The  Champions  Cup  remains 
Ferguson's  outstanding  ambition, 
;iml  the  visit  of  Porto  to  Old 
Tmffnrd  on  March  5 in  the  opening 
leg  of  the  quarter-finals  will  offer  n 
valuable  due  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
that  ambition  being  fulfilled  this 
season.  In  the  meantime.  United 
will  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
banking  » sufficient  number  of  Pre- 
miership points  to  set  against  n pos- 
sible Euro|>ean  failure. 

Ferguson  has  thought  aloud 
| about  stepping  down  us  manager 
| when  his  contract  expires  in  three 
years'  time.  Ideally,  therefore,  he 
I needs  United  to  be  competing  regu- 
I larly  In  the  Champions  League  from 
I now  on. 

They  can  do  this  by  becoming 
European  champions,  by  retaining 


their  Premiership  title  or  by  qualify- 
ing as  runners-up  for  next  season's 
preliminary  round  of  the  expanded 
24-club  Champions  League.  The 
middle  option  looks  the  safest  bet. 

An  unbeaten  run  of  11  League 
games,  seven  of  which  have  been 
won,  has  left  United  snapping  at  the 
heels  of  Liverpool,  the  Premiership 
leaders.  United  nre  two  points  be- 
hind with  a match  in  hand  and  in  no 
hurry  to  don  the  yellow  jersey.  The 
pressure  is  on  Liverpool  to  sustain 
thepncc. 

At  Highficld  Road  on  Saturday, 
United  achieved  their  sixth  victory 
in  seven  games  with  what,  for  their 
rivals,  was  an  ominously  stress-free 
performance.  The  dark  hours  of 
October  and  November,  when  Fer- 
guson's leant  lost  five  matches  out 
of  seven,  including  home  Champi- 
ons League  defeats  by  Fenerbahce 
and  Juventus,  seemed  to  belong  to 
another  age. 

United  currently  are  enjoying  a 
spell  peppered  with  spectacular 
goals,  On  the  hour  a half-hearted 
tackle  by  Telfer  offered  Giggs  a 


Sports  Diary  Mike  Klely 


Beyond  our  Ken? 

EXIT  Kevin  Keegan,  enter 
Kenny  Dalglish.  Not  content 
with  filling  the  former  Llver- 


EXU  Kevin  Keegan,  enter 
Kenny  Dalglish.  Not  content 
with  filling  the  former  Liver- 
pool No  7 boots  once.  45-year-old 
Dalglish  has  once  again  followed  in 
his  footsteps,  this  time  assuming 
the  role  of  Newcastle  United  man- 
ager that  Keegan  had  relinquished 
seven  days  before.  The  ex- 
Liverpool  and  Blackburn  boss  who 
lifted  the  championship  trophy  at 
both  clubB  now  tias  his  sights  on  a 
record-breaking  third  title  with  a 
different  club.  Whether  this  is  pos- 
sible, given  the  St  JameB’  Park 
side’s  habit  of  conceding  as  many 
goals,  if  not  more,  than  they  score 
must  be  in  doubt. 


I F BOTTOM  of  the  table  Middles- 
I b rough  thought  things  could  not 
get  any  worse,  then  the  deduction  of 
three  points  by  the  Premier  League 
following  the  club’s  decision  to  pull 
out  of  its  fixture  at  Blackburn  in  De- 
cember, only  24  hours  before  kick- 
off. must  have  deepened  the  air  of 
despondency  at  the  Teesside  club. 
Boro  had  based  their  defence  on 
medical  evidence  that  their  squad 
had  been  devastated  by  illness. 


THE  FOOTBALL  bribes  trial 
finally  got  under  way  in  Win- 
chester. with  Bruce  Grobbelaar, 
John  Fashanu  and  Hans  Segers  in 
the  dock  to  answer  accusations  that 
they  were  involved  in  a betting  syn- 
dicate paying  out  huge  sums  of 
money  in  return  for  fixing  results. 
Fashanu  is  alleged  to  have  acted  as 
the  middleman  between  the  gam- 
blers and  the  goalkeepers:  Grobbe- 
laar. formerly  of  Liverpool  and 
Southampton:  and  Segers,  the  ex- 
Wimbledon  star.  Joining  the  three 
in  the  dock  was  Malaysian  business- 
man Heng  Suan  Urn,  said  to  be  the 
syndicate's  UKrepresentative. 


shooting  opportunity  from  near  the 
left-hand  corner  of  foe  penalty  area 
that  he  accepted  widr  a rare  right- 
foot  shot  into  the  top  far  corner  of 
the  net. 

It  was  Giggs's  first  league  goal  (or 
four  months.  He  should  be  scoring 
more.  Later,  the  Welshman  shot 
wide  after  Poborsky  and  Solskjaer 
had  created  a much  simpler  chance 
for  him.  A week  earlier,  he  had 
missed  a similar  opportunity  at 
Tottenham. 

Ferguson  will  not  be  too  con- 
cerned so  long  as  goals  continue  to 
arrive  from  somewhere.  Solskjaer 
completed  United's  victory  11  min- 
utes from  the  end  after  Cantona, 
having  completed  an  untidy  ex- 
change of  passes  with  Giggs,  toe- 
ended  the  ball  to  him. 

In  United's  last  two  games  Can- 
tona's influence  has  started  to  re- 
assert itself.  If  the  mercurial 
Frenchman  begins  to  rediscover  the 
target  with  last  season'8  unerring 
regularity,  then  Liverpool  will  need 
a prolific  response  from  their  own 
talismanic  figure,  Robbie  Fowler. 


i 

ENGLAND'S  build-up  to  this 
week's  first  Test  in  Auckland 
was  given  a boost  when  thc-y 
defeated  a New  Zealand  XJ  by  an 
innings  and  113  runB.  The  match  in 
Palmerston  North  was  notable  for  a 
vastly  improved  bowling  perfor- 
mance by  England,  particularly  the 
five  for  58  notched  up  by  Phil 
Tufhell.  England  subsequently  de- 
feated a Northern  districts  XI  in 
Hamilton  by  10  wickets. 


Football  results 


PA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP  Arsenal  3. 

Everton  1 ; Chelsea  3.  Derby  1 : Coventry  0,  Man 
Uld  2;  Leicester  1 . Wimbledon  0;  Liverpool  3, 
Aston  Villa  0:  Middlesbrough  4,  Sheffield 
Wednesday  2:  Nottingham  Forest  2,  Tottenham 
1;  Southampton  2.  Newcastle  2:  Sunderland  0. 
Blackburn  0;  West  Ham  a Leeds  2.  Leading 
positions:  1 , Liverpool  (played  24-potnta  46). 

2.  Man  Utd  (23-44);  3.  Arsenal  (23-43). 

NATIONWIDE  LBAQUH  First  Division 

Barnsley  t . Ipswich  2;  Birmingham  4,  Reading 
l;  Bolton  3.  wolves  0:  Charlton  1 . Stoke  2: 
Crystal  Palace  1 , Portsmouth  2,  HudderetlBld  1 , 
Man  City  1;  Norwich  2.  Grimsby  1;  Oxford  2. 
Tranmere  1 ; Port  Vale  4.  OPR  4;  Shelf  eld  Utd  3. 
Southend  0;  Swindon  1,  Bradford  1;  west  Brom 
1,  Oldham  1 . Leading  positional  1.  Bolton 
[29-63};  2.  Sheffield  Utd  (27-49);  3.  Barnsley 
(27-47). 

Second  Division  Brentford  0.  Bristol  City  0; 
Bristol  Ravers  1 . York  1 ; Blackpool  1 , Crewe  2: 
Luton  0.  Wrexham  & Nolle  County  1 , Gillingham 

4 ■ li  A',  ft  Dfimra  rl  h ft"  Drfvrlnn  1 


RUGBY  League  may  lose  another 
of  its  biggest  stars  to  union  fol- 
lowing Bobbie  Goulding's  request 
to  leave  St  Helens.  The  Great 
Britain  scrum-half  will  be  much  in 
demand  after  leading  the  Lan- 
cashire side  to  victory  in  the  inau- 
gural Super  League  last  season. 
Colliding  said:  "I  am  not  shutting 
the  door  on  rugby  league ...  but  1 
have  to  listen  to  offers  from  union 
because  I would  love  to  play  foe 
game."  If  Goulding  moves,  it  may 
result  in  the  current  rugby  league 
transfer  record  — centre  Paul 
Newlove  front  St  Helens  to  Brad- 
ford for  £500.000—  being  smashed. 


PETER  Radford  is  to  leave  his 
£70,000-a-year  post  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  British  Athletic  Feder- 
ation. A number  of  English  clubs 
were  reportedly  preparing  a vote  of 
no  confidence  in  Radford  at  the 
BAF  annual  meeting  in  March. 


THE  1995  World  Rally  champion. 

Colin  McRae,  began  his  bid  to 
win  back  his  title  in  Monte  Carlo  on 
Sunday,  aware  that  questions  had 
been  raised  over  his  driving  follow- 
ing several  accidents  last  season. 
His  team.  Subaru,  has  replaced  co- 
driver  Derek  Ringc-r  with  Welshman 
Nicky  Grist.  Even  so,  McRae  he- 
lieves  the  odds  favour  rival  Tummi 
Makinen  retaining  the  title:  “I  would 
say  that  Tommi  will  be  the  quickrii 

again." 


THE  rematch  between  World 
Boxing  Association  h«*Jj , 
weight  champion  Evnuder  Holy  field  i 
and  Mike  Tyson,  scheduled  for  | 
May  3 in  Las  Vegas,  will  net  the  lido 
holder  between  530  million  and 
million,  with  the  challenger  having 
to  settle  for  around  $20  million. 


]N  SYDNEY.  Tit n Henman  received 
I some  sound  advice  on  handling  die 
pressure  of  being  a teen  idol:  fouovr 
mg  his  defeat  by  the  British  No 
Frenchman  Guillnuine  Raoux  con 
mented:  "If  Tim  doesn't  start  tatang 
drugs  or  going  out  drinking  evenf 
night,  he  will  go  very  high.  In  other 
words,  more  SW19  than  Eas 
monsieur?  _ 


Shiv  Shanna  is  on  holiday 


Mansfield  1 , Hull  0;  Northampton  5. 
Rochdale  1.  Cardiff  O:  Scarborough  1.  Bams 
Scunthorpe  6.  Hereford  1 ; &J9«aa  - 
Orient  O:  Torquay  3.  n 

positions:  i , Fulham  (26-GO). 

53);  3.  Wigan  (25-47). 

BELL'S  BC0TT18H  LEAGUE  Proml" 
Division  Celtic  4.  Hibernian  ,; 

Dundee  Uld  2;  Kilmarnock. 


LeadTri(f  positions:  1 ■ ‘ W 

2.  Cattle  123-51);  3,  Dundee  Utd  (24  3 a- 

First  Division AircWe  1 1 . ajjg I' 
ClydebankOj  EaamfeO. 


Third  Division  Colchester  I.Cerftste  1; 
Darlington  2,  Cambridge  O;  Exeter  O.wigfiri  1; 
Hartlepool  2,  Doncaster  4;  Lincoln  2,  Brighton  1 ; 


UMvwSi  ^727^(19-39):  * 

(18-34).  ■■ 

Third  Division  Albion  2,  i : ^ 

Siting  2.  Rl^  Oounty  3:  Foriw  3.  1;  ^ 

Cowdenbeath  0;  Inverness  4.  Arbroatn^ 

. 3.  Queen's  Park  1 . Leading  ("■"JKa* 

1 ! Inverness  (1 0-38)72.  Roes CowiV' ey’"’ 
3,  Forfar  119-32).  
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Rugby  Union  Five  Nations  Championship:  Scotland  1 9 Wales  34 


Welsh  get  off  to  a flyer 


Ian  Malln  at  Murrayfield 


ARWEL  THOMAS’S  smile 
was  as  wide  as  Carmarthen 
Bay.  "It’s  nice  to  see  there  is 
a fly-half  debate  outside  Wales,”  he 
joked.  The  decision  to  throw  the 
slightly  built  Thomas  back  into  the 
maelstrom  of  the  Five  Nations 
Championship  was  fully  vindicated 
on  Saturday:  who  will  be  next 
elected  to  No  10  in  Scotland,  how- 
ever, is  open  to  question. 

The  clamour  north  of  the  border 
will  be  for  Gregor  Townsend  to  be 
restored  there  for  the  next  match, 
against  England,  and,  intriguingly, 
for  Alan  Tait  to  return  at  centre  after 
ltis  spell  in  rugby  league.  Tait,  now 
ai  Newcastle,  was  outstanding  in 
Scotland  As  56-11  thumping  of 
Emerging  Wales  the  day  before  this 
surprise  result.  Wales’s  first  victory 
ai  Murrayfield  for  12  seasons. 

Arthur  Hastie,  Scotland's  man- 
ager, said:  ",rhe  selection  commit- 
tee had  recommended  Alan  Tait  for 
the  A team  game.  He  played  very 
well  at  Goldenacre  and  he  will  be 
considered.” 

Perhaps  Craig  Chalmers's  exit 
three  minutes  from  time  will  mark  a 
painful  end  lo  bis  career  as  Scot- 
land's most  capped  fly-half.  Cer- 
tainly Townsend,  the  best 
jilaynuikerin  Britain,  looked  wasted 
in  the  centre.  Welsh  hearts  were  in 
mouths  when  he  was  occasionally 
If  rough!  into  the  attack,  but  Scott 
Gibbs's  crunching  tackle  on  him  in 
the  opening  minute  set  the  lone;  for 
Iho  most  part  the  Wales  midfield 
was  dominant. 

That  Wales  can  now  dream  of  a 


i Ireland  1 5 France  32 


Triple  Crown,  with  home  games 
against  Ireland  and  England  to 
come,  was  chiefly  down  to  their 
scrum,  the  panache  of  Thomas  and 
the  return  of  their  rugby  league 
exiles,  who  added  steel  to  the  cause. 
Dai  Young  was  the  cornerstone  of 
the  scrum,  Gibbs  and  Allan 
Bateman  were  rock-likc  in  defence 
and,  most  strikingly,  the  No  8 Scott 
Quirtnell  put  his  contractual  prob- 
lems behind  him  with  a storming 
performance. 

Wales's  first-half  try,  the  first  of 
four,  brought  three  of  these  exiles 
into  play  and  summed  up  a new- 
found spirit  of  adventure.  Gareth 
Llewellyn  won  a liue-oul  and  Wales 
moved  the  ball  swiftly.  Gibbs  passed 
to  Bateman,  who  made  the  telling 
break,  dummied,  and  found  Gibbs 
in  support  before  Quinnell  ran  in 
the  try  from  12  metres  with  Tony 
Stanger  hanging  from  him. 

But  it  was  the  performance  of 
Arwel  Thomas  that  provided  the 
game  with  ils  most  heart-warming 
sub-plot.  Thomas  can  erase  his 
nightmare  in  Dublin  last  season 
when  Ireland  come  to  Cardiff  at  the 
beginning  of  next  week.  He  mar- 
shalled the  backs,  tackled  like  a 
flanker  and  scored  a try  of  impu- 
dent brilliance. 

This  came  in  a six-minute  patch 
of  the  deepest  purple  by  the  men  in 
scarlet  during  the  third  quarter. 
Between  Neil  Jenkins  and  Ieuan 
Evans  rounding  off  sweeping 
moves.  Robert  Howley  lofted  a high 
kick  deep  into  Scottish  territory. 
Kenny  Logan  misjudged  the  bounce 
and  tapped  the  ball  to  Thomas,  who 
ran  in  the  try  beneath  the  posts 


French  fire  outguns  Irish 


Robert  Armstrong 
at  Lansdowne  Road 

FRANCE’S  bruising  four-try 
victory  over  1 reland  has  given 
i substance  to  their  belief  that 
tiiev  will  have  a Grand  Slam 
firmly  In  their  sights  nfter  they 
, have  played  England  at 
; Twickenham  on  March  1.  Home 
games  against  Wales  and 
Scotland  either  side  of  the 
England  fixture  ought  to  give  lea 
trieotores  an  excellent  chance  of 
unleashing  the  attacking  fire- 
power that  ultimately  did  for 
Ireland  with  a salvo  of  20  points 
in  the  final  quarter. 

David  Vendltti,  the  brilliant 
young  Brive  wing,  recorded  an 
opportunist  hat-trick  of  triea  that 
spoke  volumes  for  his  ability  to 
sobT  out  the  line  no  matter  how 
vigilant  the  defence.  France  may 
jnck  a world-class  gonlkicker, 
hnving  decided  to  ignore  Thierry 
Lacroix,  hut  Thomas 
utstnlgn6de  landed  three  con- 
ve™J«nH  and  two  penally  goals. 

.k  i C key  ProWem  f°r  Ireland  is 
their  home-based  players’  lack 
of  exposure  to  regular  top-class 
competition.  Better  that 
Ireland's  25  to  30  61Ite  players 
join  Courage  League  clubs  to 
deepen  their  competitive  focus 
titan  Hint  tlie  Irish  RFU  contin- 
ues to  make  strenuous  financial 
cl  torts  to  holt  the  exodus. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  suggest 


that  Ireland's  creative  deficiency 
was  rooted  in  the  contribution  of 
their  half-backs  Hogan  and 
Elwood,  who  moved  the  ball 
wide  frequently  enough  to  keep 
their  hacks  in  business.  But 
Hogan's  rather  stately  passing 
often  made  it  difficult  to  exploit 
French  fralltieB  in  defence,  and 
Elwood's  reluctance  to  make  a 
straight,  hard  break  usually 
allowed  the  French  cover  time  to 
shepherd  Irish  runners  into  safe 
areas.  For  all  that,  Elwood's  five 
penalty  goals  and  his  accurate 
kicking  out  of  hand  kept  Irish 
hopes  bubbling. 

Ireland  suffered  the  setback  of 
an  early  short-range  try  by 
Galthte,  and  then  Vendltti  plun- 
dered his  first  score  courtesy  of 
a pass  by  Galthl£  after  33  min- 
utes, yet  the  French  pack  strug- 
gled throughout  to  gain  tlie 
upper  hand. 

The  ear-bashing  their  captain, 
Benazzi,  gave  bis  troops  at  half- 
time made  little  impression  until 
Vendltti  took  a short  pass  from 
Penaud  on  the  hour  and  almost 
literally  nosed  his  aide  in  front 
17-15.  From  then  on  Ireland 
slowly  wilted  and  Castoignide 
added  another  eight  points  with 
the  boot  before  Sadoumy  and 
Vendltti  combined  slickly  to  put 
the  wing  over  lu  injury  time. 
Quixotically  tlie  Irish  sent  on  a 
substitute,  Flavin,  for  his  first 
cap  1 1 seconds  before  tlie  end. 


from  40  metres.  So  joyful  was 
Thomas  that  he  remembered  to  dab 
the  ball  down  only  just  before  the 
dead-ball  line. 

Rob  Wain wright,  Scotland's  cap- 
tain who  perforated  manfully  in  an 
underpowered  pack,  pointed  to  the 
fact  dial  they  hnd  won  as  much  pos- 
session and  that  the  game  was  lost 
only  by  poor  concent  ration  in  those 
"unforgivable”  minutes.  “Arwel 
Thomas  controlled  the  game.  His 
kicking  and  passing  were  of  tlie 
highest  quality,  but  the  whole 
Welsh  side  played  with  courage  and 
commitment,"  he  added. 

Scotland  badly  missed  the  lint-out 
work  of  Andy  Reed  after  the  lock 
limped  off  15  minutes  after  half-time 
with  a damaged  knee,  and  next  lime 
out  they  face  with  trepidation  a trip 
lo  Twickenham,  where  they  have 
not  won  for  14  years.  Aixirl  from 
midfield  and  front-row  problems, 
their  back  row  needs  to  be  sorted 
out  too.  Wainwright  would  be  better 
utilised  nt  No  6.  with  Eric  Peters  re- 
stored to  No  8.  where  Peter  Walton 
looked  off  the  pace. 

The  Wales  plnyers,  though,  with 
their  daffodils  in  the  lapels  of  their 
jackets,  were  walking  with  a spring 
in  their  step  on  Saturday  night. 
Jenkins’s  comment.  “It  looks  like  I'll 
be  at  full-back  for  a while  with 
Arwel  playing  like  that",  was  rueful 
but  equally  guod-luiiuwireri.  And  lo 
add  a coda  to  a perfect  afternoon. 
Jonathan  Davies  took  (lie  field  al- 
most unnoticed  in  the  last  minute 
for  his  first  appearance  in  die  l ive 

Nations  for  nine  years.  In  IMS 

■ 

Wales  won  tlie  Triple  Crown. 
Omens  everywhere. 


. \*rt  ■ 


Runaway  success  . . . Arwel  Thomas  shows  a clean  pair  of  heels  to 
register  Wales's  third  try  photograph  Arirpp/;  rl-Cjii i 


Cryptic  crossword  by  shed 
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Across 

1 Old  Egyptian  river  dump  at 
centre  of  wharf  (8) 

5 Reserves  a place  of  disgrace  (6) 

9 Get  on  with  giant  swamped  by 
heartless  media  (8) 

10  Final  remarks  about  the  French 
scholar’s  body  fluid  (6) 

12  Versed  In  Spanish  hero,  a 
diminutive  archer  (5) 

13  Contend  with  women  and 
indicate  foe  outlook  (9) 

14  Where  schoolwork’s  done  on 
Ouean  in  lax  by  volume  (8,4) 

1 8 Jezebel  Mark  Two  Interrupting 
old  lover  (7,5) 


21  Prelude  to 'Knock  on  my  Door' 
in  waltz  time  (5-4) 

23  Honour  a hogshead  in 
necromantic  practice  (5) 

24  Crazy  senora  made  sense  (6) 

25  Expressing  wish  to  work  on 
comedian,  gaining  victory  (8) 

26  Being  smart,  many  control  bar 

(6) 

27  Dead  watch  In  the  year  foe 
gardens  get  swamped  by  water 
(4-4) 

Down 

1 Father  enters,  moving  fast,  at 
head  of  church  (6) 


2 Players  introducing  academic 
publishers  to  three  odd 
characters  (6) 

3 The  usual  trouble:  brought  up 
without  morals,  contradictory  . . . 
(9) 

4 Whan  cut,  a heavyweight 
accepts  one  confident 
statement  (12) 

6 Desecrated  pulpit,  beheaded 
flower  (5) 

7 Unassailable  right-winger 
moving  in  (4-4) 

8 Asks  to  wait,  getting  cross  (8) 

1 1 Left  one  less  diffident  about 

chart  ol  word- collecting  (1 2) 

15  Girl  to  harp  on  about  love  and 
vanish  (9) 

16  Secret  10  — open  secret  (8) 

17  Affected  air  and  grace  in  bearing 
(6) 

19  Northern  newspeople  lo  cover 
old  town  (6) 

20  Photographer's  cue  In  The 
Mousetrap?  (6) 

22  Make  off  to  the  east  with  long 
strides  (5) 


Last  week's  solution 
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